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The  Axis  tide  had  reached  its  crest.  Hitler's  Panzer  divisions  threatened  Stalingrad. 
The  l.ultwalTe  darkened  the  skies  over  London.  Singapore  fell  to  Japan.  The  wreck¬ 
age  of  Allied  naval  power  dotted  the  Java  Sea.  ■  Daily  News  Foreign  .Service  cor¬ 
respondent  Cieorge  Weller  saw  it  happen,  battle  by  battle.  Captured  by  the  Nazis  in 
Greece,  he  escaped,  joined  the  French  in  North  Africa,  then  flew  to  Singapore  to 
cover  the  lighting  in  .Southeast  Asia.  ■  His  dispatches  back  to  America  were  simple, 
moving  stories  of  the  men  who  were  fighting  the  war.  .So  powerful  and  real  that 
they  earned  him  the  Pulitzer  Prize— the  sixth  of  12  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  ■ 
One  Pulitzer  is  an  At hierement  — Twelve,  a  Tradition. 
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NEW  TYPE  COLOR  UNIT  DESIGNED  TO  PROVIDE 
BETTER  NEWSPAPER  MULTI-COLOR  PRINTING 


Adjustable  and  adaptable  for  fine  quality  direct  zinc  printing 
or  from  chrome-plated  stereo  plates.  Color  registration  assured 
without  the  use  of  special  color  registering  equipment  or  com¬ 
pensators.  Uniform  printing  at  all  press  speeds — ease  of  adjust¬ 
ment  —  cylinders  spaced  for  convenient  plating.  Inquiries 
invited  regarding  this  unusual  newspaper  Multi-Color  press. 


SCHEMATIC  DRAWING  OF  SCOTT  4COLOR  UNIT 

A.  Single  impression  cylinder:  B.  Four,  color  plate  cylinders;  C.  Ink  distributor  to  cylinders; 
D.  Vertical  drive  shaft  to  4-color  unit;  E.  Reversing  drive  box. 
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WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 


What  daily  newspaper  buy 
gives  you  the  largest 
circulation  in  northern 
California,  and  lowest 
cost  per  thousand? 


^  The  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  News  Call  Bulletin  . 

You  get  both— ^1.55  the  line, 
circulation  more  than 47 5,000. 
Nothing  else  comes  close. 
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He  parts  the  iron  curtain  to  find 
change,  hope. .  .and  a  "pariah  country 


For  deepest  news  penetration  of  Russia's  East  European  satellites,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Vienna  Bureau  Chief  Ernest  Conine  travels,  evaluates... and  reports  the  advent  of  "a  freer 
environment,  a  wave  of  change.  Poland  has  decollectivized  until  almost  90%  of  farm  acreage 
is  in  private  hands.  Hungary  has  put  more  consumer  goods  on  the  shelves.  Czechoslovakia  is 
enjoying  a  thaw  in  the  arts -its  border  has  been  opened  to  western  tourists.  But  such  breaths 
of  air  have  passed  by  East  Germany.  It  is  becoming  an  ugly  pariah  among  Communist  countries." 

From  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  journalism  award,  Ernest  Conine  has  gone  on  to  a  distinguished 
news  career. ..as  a  reporter,  editor,  and  Moscow  correspondent.  He  was  at  the  Kremlin 
when  Khrushchev  announced  the  shooting  down  of  the  U-2  plane;  later  he  covered  the 
trial  of  its  pilot. 'Today,  from  the  Times'  strategic  Vienna  post,  his  resourcefulness  and 
experience  draw  aside  the  East  European  news  curtain  for  Western  America's  largest 
newspaper  audience. 

Ernest  Conine  is  outstanding  as  a  reporter  who  is  doing  things,  going  places  in  his  field. 
His  job  is  to  help  readers  to  know  and  understand,  a  task  to  which  his  remarkable  talent, 
ability,  and  perception  are  skillfully  applied  every  day. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


Vi«nna  Bureau  Chief 


Represented  Nationally  by:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  lnc« 


The  best  place  to  sell 
“national  advertisers' 
on  your  newspaper... 


Editions  Published:  Eastern,  Midwest,  Southwest,  Pacific  Coast 
Distributed  everywhere  every  business  day. 
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Pre:sident  Johnson,  when  he  was  working  his  way  through 
Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  College  at  San  Marcos  as  a 
janitor,  was  editor  of  the  college  newspaper.  Mrs.  Johnson,  then 
Claudia  Taylor,  earned  two  degrees,  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Bachelor  of  Journalism,  from  the  University  of  Texas.  .  .  .  Here 
are  two  sadly  significant  selections  from  “Kids’  Letters  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy”  (Selected  by  Bill  Adler.  Illustrations  by  Louis 
Darling.  William  Morrow  &  Co.  160  pages.  $2.50) :  “Dear  Mr. 
President:  Would  you  come  to  Dallas  and  come  to  my  house 
and  bring  the  kids.  The  kids  can  go  swimming  at  the  pool 
Herbert  T.”  “Dear  President  Kennedy:  Freedom  of  the  Press 
is  good  but  you  are  loosing  your  private  life  to  the  press.  You 
can’t  do  anything  without  the  press  on  your  trail.  I  would  never 
be  president  unless  my  life  and  my  relatives  life  was  closed  to 
the  press.  I’m  glad  your  housekeepers  won’t  tell  the  press  what 
your  private  time  contains.  Yours  truly,  George  R.”  .  .  .  When  I 
interviewed  Sydney  Omarr,  astrology  columnist  for  the  General 
Features  Corporation  (Oct.  19,  page  50),  he  gravely  confided 
that  he  never  wrote  about  it  and  did  not  like  to  talk  about  it,  but 
he  was  deeply  concerned  about  astrological  portents  for  President 
Kennedy  added  to  the  well  known  coincidence  of  the  death  in 
office  of  Presidents  elected  at  20-year  intervals  leading  back  from 
1960  for  many  decades. 

Heady  heads:  “Success  Story  Of  Singing  Sister  Soeur  Sourire”— 
Miami  News;  “4-Letter  (Rich)  Man  Is  ‘Ducky-Worth’^‘Qiad’  Not 
Too  Bad!”— ^a{(  Lake  Tribune;  *‘Ducky  For  Anthony  Duckworth- 
(Iliad:  Four-Letter  Word  Adds  Six-Fiirure  Sum  to  Bank  Account” 
— Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman;  ** Animals  to  Perform  Against  Men; 
World’s  Minds  View  Chimp  College” — Allamogordo  (IV.M.)  ISetn. 

— Red-faced  Jim  MartenhofT,  Miami  Herald  hoating  editor,  after 
urging  readers  for  weeks  to  renew  their  boat  registration,  wrote 
the  day  after  the  deadline:  “I  didn’t  get  around  to  renewing  my 
own  registration.” 

— Miss  Pat  Colonna,  editor  of  “Teen  Times”  for  the  Trenton  (NJ.) 
Times,  correctly  points  out  that  teen  editors  lack  recognition.  “Unlike 
most  other  departments  in  newspapers,  we  have  no  organization  amony 
ourselves  to  exchange  information,”  she  writes.  “Currently  I  exchange 
pages  and  information  with  seven  other  such  editors  across  the  U.S.  Ve 
liave  weekly  pages  which  cater  to  high  school  students.  Most  of  us  aie 
young  women,  but  we  number  one  grandmother,  Mrs.  Betty  Donovu 
Rentrop  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  and  one  man,  Joe  Brown  of  the  Son 
Diego  Union,  among  us.  By  most  newspaper  standards  we  are  ‘babies’ 
The  oldest  of  us,  the  Daily  Oklahoman  s  'Times  For  Teens'  page,  i» 
about  10  years  old  (editor.  Miss  Peggy  O’Rear).  Betty  Rentrop’s  page. 
Miss  Anne  La  Riviere’s  in  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  and  mine  are 
among  the  youngest.  All  of  us  except  Joe  Brown,  work  directly  with 
high  school  students.  I  have  25  different  high  schools  represented  on  my 
pages  with  a  different  student  in  each  school  acting  as  correspondent 
Some,  like  the  Times,  pay  these  students.  Others  like  the  Atlanta  Consu- 
tution’s  page  (editor.  Miss  lone  Dellinger)  offer  only  the  byline  incentive 
Miss  Fifi  Gorska  of  the  IT ashington  Evening  Star’s  ‘Teen’  has  a  section,  as 
does  Miss  Joan  E.  Abbott  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  The  rest  of 
us  fill  a  page  weekly.  We  are  ‘in  the  middle’  somewhere  between  what 
our  papers  expect  us  to  have  to  meet  their  standards,  what  the  school 
administrations  consider  good  copy,  and  what  the  students,  themselve*. 
like  to  read.  Many  editors,  like  I  do,  become  promotion  agents  for  the 
newspapers  among  students.  My  extra-curricular  activities  include  speak¬ 
ing  at  Career  Days  at  high  schools,  giving  tours  to  journalism  classes  hero 
at  the  Times,  and,  in  general  doing  anything  possible  to  interest  higli 
school  students  in  newspaper  work.”  It  might  be  added  that  no  newspapei 
promotion  could  be  more  important  than  in  winning  readers  among  high 
school  students,  the  adults  of  tomorrow. 
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...is  the  national  newspaper 
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Engineering  Design 


Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 

Engineering  services  for  Webb  Publishing  Co.  in¬ 
cluded  study  of  the  desirability  of  relocation,  plant 
layout,  site  preparation,  building  design  and  design 
of  equipment  installation  with  complete  construction 
management. 

These  services  were  coordinated  by  engineers  with 
many  years  of  practical  experience  in  all  areas  of 
Graphic  Arts  production. 


•  SITE  SURVEYS 

•  STUDY  REPORTS 

•  BUILDING  DESIGN 


•  ENGINEERED  EQUIPMENT 
INSTALLATION 

•  CONSTRUCTION  SUPERVISION 


The  Price  Is  Right 

If  yim’ve  the  opportunity 
To  serve  your  own  rominunity 
Exposing  graft  and  vice. 

Then  do  it  with  impunity. 

Though  you  may  lack  immunity. 

Because  it’s  worth  the  price. 

— Al  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  P*- 
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ON  JULY  30,  1963 

Edward  W.  O’Brien,  distinguished  Chief  of  the 
Globe-Democrat’s  Washington  Bureau,  repoi*ted: 

U.S.  SATELLITE  CRIPPLED  IN  SPACE  BY 
RUSSIAN  NUCLEAR  TEST  BLAST 

The  Government  never  denied  or  discounted  the  story. 

'  The  Sept.  9  issue  of  MISSILES  AND  ROCKETS, 
the  authoritative  journal  of  the  industry,  used  the 
Globe-Democrat  lead  to  report  on  the  problem  in  detail. 


In  St.  Louis,  your  salesman 
should  be  thi... 
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Labor-Management  Meeting 

The  newspajjer  indusir)'  should  welcome  the  news  that  the  American 
Arbitration  Association,  in  a  departtire  Iroin  its  long-established 
practice,  is  sponsoring  a  second  conlerence  ol  newspaper  publishers 
and  labor  union  ofhcials  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  Jan.  20-22. 

There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement  among  the  participants  at 
the  first  session  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  sjxjnsoretl  by  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Instittitions  last  September,  that  the  meeting 
was  worthwhile  and  the  disctissions  should  be  continued. 

No  one  expects  that  any  firm  agreements  between  management 
and  labor  will  come  out  of  such  meetings.  But,  as  E&P  pointed  out 
last  Spring  after  the  disastrous  newspaper  strikes  in  New  York  and 
Cleveland,  there  is  a  neetl  for  an  exchange  of  views  on  where  the 
newspaper  business  is  going  and  how  it  is  going  to  get  there  under 
the  best  combined  efforts  of  all  for  the  greatest  benefit  to  all. 

Donald  B.  Straus,  A.\A  president,  put  it  succinctly:  “The  purpose 
is  to  help  unions  and  management  set  up  continuing  off-the-record 
discussions  of  matters  that  cannot  tistially  be  dealt  with  during  the 
short  time  availal>le  for  negotiation  of  new  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  The  objectives  are  long  range.” 

The  meetings  will  not  be  a  panacea  for  strikes  but  they  should 
serve  to  bring  understanding  into  the  newspaper  labor-management 
picture  where  too  much  misunderstanding  and  belligerence  have 
existed  in  the  past. 

Strange  Civil  Suit 

I  ^HE  city  prosecutor  in  the  mid-west  has  filed  a  libel  suit  for 
$1,525,000  against  the  local  newspaper  over  two  articles  concerning 
his  reixtrt  to  the  city  recommending  no  legal  action  be  taken  against 
certain  literature  collected  by  citizens  in  a  public  campaign  against 
obscene  literature.  His  re|>ort  said  the  material  was  objectionable  but 
not  obscene  and  he  charged  the  articles  intended  to  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  would  take  no  action  against  obscene  literature. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  public  officials  to  get  upset  over  newspa}>er 
stories  and  criticisms  of  their  official  acts.  It  is  rare,  however,  for  an 
official  to  run  to  the  libel  court  in  such  a  case. 

But,  in  this  case,  the  E&P  story  notes  the  prosecutor  said  his  private 
law  practice  has  suffered  because  of  the  articles. 

So,  something  new  has  been  added:  Newspa)>ers  must  be  exceetlingly 
cautious  in  their  criticism  of  public  officials  because  it  may  damage 
their  private  businesses.  Where  does  the  public  official  end  and  the 
private  businessman  begin?  Did  someone  say  something  about  conflict 
of  interest? 

Competition  by  Legislation 

'^■’’he  International  Typographical  Union’s  views  on  the  newspaper 
-*-  business,  as  presented  in  its  17()-page  re|x>rt  “Federal  Responsibility 
for  a  Free  and  Competitive  Press”  to  the  House  .\nti-Trust  Committee, 
sounds  as  if  the  union  believes  newspa|)er  competition  can  be  legislated 
into  existence  or  the  status  quo  can  be  preserved. 

We  do  not  see  how  any  legislation  can  be  written  to  control  the 
right  of  a  publisher  to  sell,  suspend  or  merge  his  property  at  a  time 
of  his  own  choosing.  Congress  cannot  legislate  that  a  company  must 
stay  in  business  regardless  of  its  economic  condition  and  it  cannot  de¬ 
termine  that  a  man  must  continue  to  operate  his  business  beyond  the 
time  of  his  own  determination  to  quit  for  whatever  reason.  And  we  do 
not  see  how  the  anti-trust  laws  can  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
newspapers  in  widely  scattered  cities  that  have  no  relationships  to 
each  other. 


Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  he  con¬ 
demned:  forgive,  and  ye  shall  he  for- 
given.-^St.  Luke,  VI;  d7. 
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RUGGED  RIVALS 

After  reading  the  two  slurs  on  radio 
and  television  reporting  (Nov.  23) — the 
one  in  Kay  Erwin’s  column  and  the  other 
in  your  lead  story — this  is  one  newspaper¬ 
man  who  on  the  contrary  feels  that  radio 
and  television  demonstrated  their  indis¬ 
putable  advantage  over  newspapers  in 
covering  the  most  tragic  event  in  recent 
American  history:  President  Kennedy’s 
assassination. 

First,  radio  and/or  television  carried 
almost  instantaneous  word  of  the  shooting 
to  every  city  and  hamlet  in  America  and 
to  many  parts  of  the  world.  Leading  net¬ 
works  cancelled  all  commercial  program¬ 
ming  to  begin  the  longest  marathon  report 
on  any  news  event  in  the  history  of  both 
mediums. 

You  can  disregard  if  you  wish  the  fact 
the  networks  gave  up  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising  reve¬ 
nue.  Suffice  it  to  say  they  did  a  great  pub¬ 
lic  service  for  which  I  am  sure  they  expect 
no  reward. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  this  human 
drama  that  unfolded  before  us,  with  its 
pitiful  actors  and  despicable  plot,  was  a 
feat  of  communication  probably  without 
equal. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  wept 
as  I  sat  in  my  living  room  and  watched 
and  heard  the  television  reports. 

As  night  editor  of  an  all-day  newspaper, 
it  was  my  job  to  direct  the  publication  of 
three  second-day  editions  which  supple¬ 
mented  the  first  shocking  report  in  the 
afternoon  editions. 

Our  management  allotted  extra  space 
in  an  effort  to  do  justice  to  the  story,  as 
did  I  am  sure  most  other  newspapers.  As 
a  symbol  of  mourning,  we  framed  Page 
One  within  a  solid  black  12-point  border. 
We  utilized  extra  manpower  and  strained 
our  resources  to  the  limit  to  do  the  very 
best  of  which  we  were  capable,  just  as 
newspapers  did  elsewhere. 

And  yet  on  this  occasion,  newspapers 
clearly  were  at  a  disadvantage.  The  press, 
powerful  as  it  is,  cannot  visually  and 
audibly  present  living,  moving,  seething 
human  events  as  they  happen. 

As  for  the  milquetoast  who  described 
in  your  lead  story  what  he  seemed  to  feel 
were  unneeded  security  precautions  taken 
by  the  Secret  Service  to  protect  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  who  went  on  to  describe  occa- 
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THE  SNIPER 


Zschiesche,  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily  News 

sions  where  radio  and  television  newsmen 
had  gotten  in  the  way  of  newspaper  re¬ 
porters,  he  is  a  strange  breed  of  news¬ 
paperman. 

For  nearly  10  years,  as  a  reporter,  I  vied 
with  radio  and  television  reporters  on 
many  stories.  Like  others,  I  have  played 
cat-and-mouse  with  police,  FBI  and  Secret 
Service  men  while  pursuing  a  story.  Many 
times,  like  others,  I  got  the  story  despite 
obstacles  when  I  was  within  my  rights  and 
luck  was  with  me.  What  we  really  are 
talking  about  here  is  “competition.”  With¬ 
out  it,  what  would  our  nation  become? 

Mr.  Milquetoast  complains  of  the  “rude 
and  ruffian  manner”  of  the  Secret  Service, 
and  further  laments  that  radio  and  tv 
personnel  in  a  combined  interview  “line 
up  in  front  and  around  the  subject,  with 
newsmen  being  pushed  aside  either  by 
them  or  cameramen — with  the  newsmen 
not  being  allowed  to  ask  a  single  ques¬ 
tion!” 

If  his  type  prevails,  then  I  believe  the 
newspaper  industry  is  in  dire  peril  of 
being  overtaken  and  indeed,  displaced,  by 
that  rugged,  young  pioneer  of  the  air¬ 
waves. 

Bill  Hale 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 


TURNED  RULES 

Did  any  American  newspaper  “turn  the 
rules”  on  their  editions  following  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy?  I  would  appreciate 
tearsheets. 

Turning  the  rules  is  an  old  practice  of 
reversing  column  rules  so  their  broad, 
irregular  feet  print  instead  of  the  finished, 
thin,  normal  printing  surface.  The  last 
time  I  saw  a  daily  do  this  was  in  Nancy, 
France,  where  Stars  &  Stripes  so  mourned 
the  death  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  A  few 
weeklies  have  done  so  since  then. 

Edmund  C.  Arnold 
Chairman,  Graphic  Arts-Publishing  Depts. 
School  of  Journalism, 

Syracuse  University, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THEIR  FINEST  HOUR 

It  wasn’t  until  the  shocking  and  un¬ 
timely  death  of  President  Kennedy,  and 
the  almost  unbelievable  events  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  that  I  began  to  realize  that  radio 
and  television,  when  utilized  with  purpose 
and  intelligence,  have  an  undeniable  place 
in  the  communications  art.  Just  by  pre¬ 
empting  all  commercials  and  frivolous  en¬ 
tertainment,  in  favor  of  bringing  the 
American  people  the  biggest  story  of  the 
age,  the  broadcasting  industry  rendered 
an  invaluable  service. 

But  they  did  much  more.  The  on-the- 
spot  coverage  of  Oswald’s  murder  in 
Dallas,  and  the  Kennedy  funeral  was  re¬ 
porting  that  even  the  newspapers  couldn’t 
match.  For  the  tv  and  radio  reporters,  an¬ 
nouncers,  and  observers,  this  was  indeed 
their  finest  hour. 

Edward  Murrain 

New  York. 

*  *  * 


MORE  NOBLE  PRESS 

In  some  measure  our  unutterable  loss 
is  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  selfish  view 
of  “free  speech”  by  the  press  no  less  than 
the  anarchistic  professional  haters’  views 
of  their  “rights.”  As  an  ex-huckster  in 
this  midwestern  town  I  have  watched 
with  growing  fear  the  “headline  asset”  of 
hate-news  going  back  many  years. 

Has  the  press  advanced  free  speech  by 
featuring  the  bigots? 

Now  the  press  has  its  biggest  and  black¬ 
est  headline.  I  want  to  offer  it  a  plan  of 
action:  it  needs  “a  new  birth  of  freedom” 
— of  speech  that  is  clean,  noble  in  purpose 
and  free  of  the  taint  of  self.  Such  a  new 
freedom  of  speech  is  needed  to  drive  the 
enemies  of  God  and  man  into  the  hell 
they  created  for  themselves. 

1.  H.  Schwartz 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Short  Takes 

St.  Francis  Potent  Again 

— Glendale  (Calif.)  Newa-Presa 

• 

Frank  Luther  Mott,  dean  emeritus  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  soke  on  clinches, 
slang  and  worn  words. — Columbia  (Mo.) 
Missourian. 

• 

She  made  the  statement  as  she  re¬ 
ceived  the  Woman  of  the  Rear  Award. — 
New  York  Daily  News. 

• 

He  pointed  out  that  Colorado’s  wildlife 
conservation  officers  have  done  effective 
work  in  the  appreciation  of  cattle 
rustlers. — Leadville  (Colo.)  Herald  Dem¬ 
ocrat. 

• 

He  was  charged  with  earless  driving. 
— Maywood  (N.  J.)  Our  Tovm. 

• 

Old  business  to  be  considered  will  be 
players  and  Bible  reading  in  school. — 
New  London  (Conn.)  Day. 
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Now  •  daily  dispatches  from 

The  Times  of  London  •  on  The 

New  YorkTimes  News  Service 

■ 

wire*  The  New  York  Times  News  Service  is  now  making 
available  to  its  American  clients  a  selection  of  articles  from 
the  world  report  of  The  Times  of  London.  At  least  one  major 
interpretive  or  background  story,  chosen  on  the  basis  of  im¬ 
portance  or  interest  to  American  readers,  will  be  transmitted 
daily.  More  will  be  transmitted  if  warranted  by  news  develop¬ 
ments.  #  Now  New  York  Times  News  Service  subscribers  can 
bring  to  their  own  readers  the  prestige,  the  authority  and  the 
unique  perspective  of  another  of  the  world’s  influential  news¬ 
papers.  0  For  over  178  years  The  Times  of  London  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  world  journalism.  Its  far-flung  news  force 
comments  and  reports  daily  from  all  over  the  globe.  To  you . . . 
through  The  New  York  Times  News  Service.  #  Write  or  call  us 
today  to  find  out  how.  0  The  New  York  Times  News  Service,  229 
West  43  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036, 212-LAckawanna  4-1000,  ext.  8068. 
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New  ‘Summit  Meeting’  Set 
For  Publishers  and  Unions 

National  Assembly  Jan.  20; 

Review  of  Year  Since  Strike 


IJy  l*hilip  N.  Schuyler 

A  second  national  “summit 
conference”  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  union  leaders  has 
been  set  for  Jan.  20-22  at  the 
International  Inn,  Tampa,  Fla. 
This  one  will  be  under  auspices 
of  the  .American  Arbitration 
Association,  but  with  the  same 
pround  rules  established  at  the 
first  parley  sponsored  by  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Institutions  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  Sept.  17-19. 

At  Santa  Barbara  both 
parties  expressed  a  desire  to 
continue  discussions.  Underly¬ 
ing  them  was  the  experience 
of  the  Committee  on  Human 
Relations  of  the  steel  industry. 

Invitations  went  out  this 
week  to  28  newspaper  and  6 
union  representatives,  following 
a  meeting  in  New  York  Nov.  12 
of  a  committee  to  plan  the  Tam¬ 
pa  sessions. 

Conference  Ciommittee 

On  this  committee  were  Irwin 
Maier,  Milwaukee  Journal,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association ; 
Gene  Robb,  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker 
News;  Joyce  A.  Swan,  Minnea¬ 
polis  Star  and  Tribune;  S.  Ray¬ 
mond  Hulsart,  New  York  Times; 
Anthony  J.  DeAndrade,  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen’s 
and  Assistants’  Union  of  North 
America;  Elmer  Brown,  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union ; 
and  Jesse  Simons,  an  executive 
of  the  Arbitration  Association. 
Mr.  Simons,  former  industrial 
relations  director  of  the  New 
York  Post,  was  engaged  by  the 
Center  to  arrange  the  first 
conference. 

These  national  discussions, 
without  commitment,  of  indus- 
problems,  such  as  automa¬ 
tion,  represent  one  of  the  major 
changes  in  newspaper  industry 
labor-management  relations 
since  Dec.  8,  1962. 

On  that  day,  the  printers’ 
union  struck  four  of  nine  New 
York  City  newspapers  —  the 


Times,  the  News,  the  World- 
Teleqram  &  Sun,  and  the  Jour- 
nal- American.  Five  others  sus¬ 
pended  publication — the  Herald 
Tribune,  the  Post,  the  Mirror, 
the  Long  Island  Star-Journal, 
and  the  Long  Island  Press  (its 
Queens  edition  only). 

Invited  to  Tampa  are  all  those 
newspaper  executives  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
meeting  and  members  of  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Publishers  Invited 

On  the  invitation  list  are: 

Miles  P.  Patrone,  chairman, 
ANPA,  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Eugene  C.  Bishop,  president. 
Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

William  A.  Dyer,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News. 

Harold  F.  Grumhaus,  vice- 
president  and  business  manager, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Frank  S.  McKinney,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager, 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 

Robert  C.  Millar,  president 
and  general  manager,  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Times-Union  and 
Journal. 

Albert  Spendlove,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  business  manager, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

William  Davis  Taylor,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 

Richard  E.  Berlin,  president, 
Hearst  Corporation,  New  York. 

Mark  Ferree,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager; 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Bernard  Ridder,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch. 

Paul  Miller,  president,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

C.  Raymond  Hulsart,  indus¬ 
trial  relations  director.  New 
York  Times. 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


Gerald  W.  Siegal,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post. 

Russ  Stewart,  executive  vice- 
president,  Chicago  Sun  Times. 

Joyce  A.  Swan,  executive  vice- 
president,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune. 

Irwin  Maier,  president,  .Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

Charles  DeYoung  Thieriot, 
president  and  publisher,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Roger  P.  Talmadge,  treas¬ 
urer,  Boston  Herald  Traveler. 

Frederick  Chait,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Thomas  V.  H.  Vail,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

James  B.  Stickley,  assistant 
publisher.  Providence  Journal  & 
Bulletin. 

Peter  Clark,  vicepresident, 
Detroit  News. 

David  R.  Bradley,  publisher, 
St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette  & 
News  Press. 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Miss  Eleanor  McClatchy, 
president,  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Union  Representatives 

The  Union  representatives  on 
the  invitation  list  are: 

Elmer  Brown,  president,  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion. 

A.  J.  DeAndrade,  president. 
Printing  Pressmen’s  and  Assist¬ 
ants’  Union  of  North  America. 

James  H.  Sampson,  president. 
International  Electrotypers’  and 
Stereotypers’  Union  of  North 
America. 

William  J.  Hall,  president, 
International  Photoengravers’ 
Union. 

William  J.  Farson,  executive 
vicepresident,  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

Harold  J.  Gibbons,  executive 
president.  International  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Teamsters. 

The  presiding  officer  again 
will  be  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  president 
of  the  University  of  California. 
Neutrals  in  the  discussion  will 
include  Theodore  W.  Kheel,  New 
York  attorney  who  helped  in  the 
mediation  sessions  during  the 
strike  last  winter;  David  W. 
Cole,  and  Samuel  Kagle  of  the 
arbitration  association. 

The  letter  of  invitation  stated 
that  all  discussion  will  be  off- 


the-record  ;  and  without  attribu¬ 
tion;  no  reference  will  be  made 
to  the  proceedings  in  future 
arbitrations  or  negotiations ; 
and  there  will  be  no  public  state¬ 
ments  other  than  one  that  has 
l)een  agreed  to  by  all  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants. 

Developments  During  Year 

In  the  year  since  the  114-day 
strike  began,  there  have  been 
these  other  developments: 

1.  The  cessation  of  publica¬ 
tion  Oct.  16  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  morning  and  Sunday, 
by  the  Hearst  Corporation,  with 
the  sale  of  its  name,  and  certain 
other  assets,  to  the  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  Co.,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  News.  On  Dec.  1  the  Sun¬ 
day  News  increased  its  price 
from  15c  to  20c  a  copy.  The 
Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune 
raised  their  single  copy  price 
from  5c  to  10c  upon  resumption 
of  publication  after  the  strike, 
April  1.  The  evening  papers 
were  already  priced  at  10c. 

2.  Orders  have  been  placed 
for  installing  computers  at  the 
News  for  setting  type,  as  well 
as  for  increased  use  for  ac¬ 
counting  purposes.  Bertram  A. 
Powers,  president  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  has  been 
insisting  that  use  of  the  com¬ 
puters  must  be  negotiated. 

Computers  Delayed 

Mr.  Powers  said  the  union  has 
advised  News  management  that 
the  printers  would  not  handle 
the  output  from  the  computers 
unless  they  are  kept  fully  in¬ 
formed  and  consulted  as  to  the 
use  to  be  made  and  the  effect  on 
their  jobs.  There  has  been  some 
delay  in  installation  of  the 
equipment  due  to  special  re¬ 
quirements  ordered  by  the 
News,  E&P  was  advised  this 
week.  Some  segments  of  the 
apparatus  have  arrived  in  the 
News  plant  and  the  newspaper’s 
electrical  engineers  have  been 
working  on  the  circuitry  which 
will  be  necessary  to  operate  the 
computer  system. 

3.  The  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  Times  are  using  outside  tape 
to  set  financial  and  market  ta¬ 
bles.  This  is  under  terms  of  the 
contract  which  provide  for 
studies  both  before  and  after  use 
of  the  tape  to  determine  whether 
or  not  savings  in  work  and  mon¬ 
ey  have  resulted,  and,  if  so,  how 
much.  While  the  before-and- 
after  studies  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  two  phases  remain  to  be 
undertaken,  namely:  discussion 
with  the  union  as  to  what  the 
two  studies  mean,  and,  after 
that,  how  much  will  the  union 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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be  paid  by  the  publisher.  Mr. 
Powers  said  the  savings  amount 
to  at  least  50  hours  a  day,  with 
other  savings  due  to  advanced 
deadlines. 

4.  The  Guild,  which  now  has  a 
city-wide  pension  plan  set  up 
with  the  publishers  is  meeting 
with  representatives  of  five  New 
York  newspapers  at  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  inaugurating  a 
joint  health  and  wdfare  pro¬ 
gram.  Left  out  of  these  discus¬ 
sions  is  the  Neiv  York  Post, 
which  resigned  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers  association  a  month  be¬ 
fore  the  strike  ended.  The  second 
meeting  on  the  matter,  which  is 
extremely  complex,  according  to 
participants,  took  place  Dec.  3. 
All  but  the  News  and  Times, 
which  have  their  own  programs, 
have  a  joint  pension  plan  with 
the  Guild.  It  pays  $75  a  month 
on  retirement  after  20  years 
continuous  service  with  one 
newspaper.  The  present  contract 
lowered  the  retirement  age  from 
65  to  62. 

5.  The  New  York  Post 
through  its  industrial  relations 
attorney,  Sidney  Orenstein,  con¬ 
cluded  contracts  with  all  unions 
and  the  Guild  with  the  same  fi¬ 
nancial  package  as  that  granted 
by  the  Publishers  Association. 
Dorothy  Schiff,  Post  publisher, 
resigned  from  the  association 
to  resume  publication  of  her  tab¬ 
loid  March  4,  27  days  ahead  of 
the  other  papers.  These  con¬ 
tracts  included  a  section  pro¬ 
viding  for  permanent  arbitra¬ 
tors  to  handle  minor  contract 
disputes,  described  as  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  regular  as¬ 
sociation  contracts.  The  associa¬ 
tion  has  had  similar  permanent 
arbitrators  for  many  years  in 
its  contract  with  the  drivers. 
Both  the  Post  and  the  associa¬ 
tion,  in  the  case  of  the  drivers, 
are  using  the  same  permanent 
arbitrator.  Prof.  Monroe  Berk- 
owitz  of  Rutgers  University. 

Reduction  in  Drivers 

6.  Appealing  to  Prof.  Berko- 
witz,  the  Neiv  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  recently  ob¬ 
tained  a  reduction  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  drivers  from  59  to  27, 
but  another  hearing  on  the 
question  is  scheduled  Dec.  10. 
Asher  Schwartz,  attorney  for 
the  drivers’  union,  has  com¬ 
plained  that  there  is  evidence 
of  a  “serious  health  hazard”  due 
to  the  combination  of  routes, 
which  has  put  extra  burdens  on 
the  men,  particularly  those 
handling  the  final  stock  market 
editions  to  stands  in  the  Grand 
Central  Station  area. 
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7.  Efforts  are  being  made  by 
the  Publishers  Association  along 
with  other  employer  groups,  to 
change  the  New  York  State 
Unemployment  Insurance  Law. 
John  R.  Schoemer,  Jr.,  of  Town- 
ley,  Updike,  Carter  &  Rodgers, 
attorneys  for  the  association, 
.said  this  week  that,  following 
several  private  meetings  with 
other  employers,  a  statement  is 
being  prepared  for  presentation 
to  the  State  Legislature.  Charg¬ 
ing  that  the  law  in  its  present 
form  helped  to  finance  the  news¬ 
paper  strike  to  the  extent  of 
$4,000,000,  Mr.  Schoemer  has 
advocated  a  law  similar  to  that 
in  effect  in  Michigan  which 
denies  benefits  to  any  employes 
“directly  interested”  in  a  strike. 

8.  Pending  before  the  New 
regional  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  are  charges  made 
by  the  Guild,  the  stereotypers 
and  the  pressmen  against  the 
Mirror,  alleging  violation  of  the 
Landrum-Griflin  Act  “by  uni¬ 
laterally  terminating  its  busi¬ 
ness,  and,  simultaneously,  the 
employment  of  its  editorial  and 
commercial  department  e  m  - 
ployes  without  any  advance 
notice.” 

9.  Last  Nov.  25,  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  No.  6  and  the  Printers 
League  of  New  York  (commer¬ 
cial  printers)  announced  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  new  contract  provid¬ 
ing  for  creation  of  a  Joint 
Industry  Board  “to  study  and 
explore  on  a  y^ear-round  basis 
the  difficult  issues  of  collective 
bargaining  involving  automa¬ 
tion  and  similar  matters  which 
cannot  be  effectively  and  intel¬ 
ligently  dealt  with  under  the 
pressure  of  concluding  a  new 
agreement  against  the  deadline 
of  a  contract  termination  date.” 

Theodore  W.  Kheel,  New 
York  lawyer  who  worked  with 
Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  to  end 
the  newspaper  strike,  is  impar¬ 
tial  chairman  of  the  Joint  In¬ 
dustry'  Board.  A  similar  lx)ard 
for  the  newspaper  industry  was 
discussed  during  final  mediation 
meetings  last  March  but  tbe 
proposal  was  not  incorporated 
in  the  memorandum  of  settle¬ 
ment  from  the  Mayor  to  which 
the  publishers  and  the  unions 
agre^. 

One  Contract  Unsigned 

The  Publishers’  Association, 
nevertheless,  has  been  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  hold  joint 
meetings  with  representatives 
of  all  10  unions.  An  invitation 
to  this  end  was  issued  last  June 
through  Mr.  Powers,  who  as 
head  of  the  printers’  union  or¬ 
ganized  and  was  chairman  of 
the  informal  union  unity  com¬ 
mittee  that  functioned  during 
the  strike.  Mr.  Powers  based 
the  refusal  to  meet  with  the 
publishers  on  the  ground  that 
the  Publishers  Association  had 


not  yet  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  pressmen’s  union. 

The  Publishers  Association 
has  not  yet  signed  the  contract, 
although  the  association  has 
stated  it  is  in  effect. 

The  pressmen  have  filed  anti¬ 
trust  and  wage  claim  suits 
against  the  newspapers  asking 
for  millions  of  dollars  in  dam¬ 
ages.  The  suits  are  still  pend¬ 
ing  in  federal  court.  A  com¬ 
plaint  filed  by  the  union  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  on  the  ground  that  fail¬ 
ure  to  sign  the  contract  consti¬ 
tuted  unfair  labor  practice,  has 
been  dismissed,  at  the  regional 
level,  but  is  being  appealed  to 
Washington  by  the  union’s  at¬ 
torneys,  Harold,  Luca,  Persky 
and  Mozer. 

Bid  for  Early  Talks 

In  a  statement  this  week  Matt 
Meyer,  World- Telegram  &  Sun, 
chairman  of  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  reiterated  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  “most  anxious  to 
get  a  head  start  on  the  problems 
we  know  will  come  up  when  we 
get  into  hard-nosed  negotia¬ 
tions  on  the  1965  contract.” 

Mr.  Meyer  disclosed  that  a 
meeting  was  held  the  previous 
week  with  Mr.  De Andrade,  the 
pressmen’s  international  presi¬ 
dent,  and  he  said  he  thought 
some  headway  was  made.  A 
“sticky  question”  of  dates  re¬ 
mains  to  be  resolved,  he  said, 
specifically  as  to  whether  the 
contract  should  be  dated  back  to 
Dec.  7  or  to  March  31. 

Donald  R.  McVay,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association, 
noted  that  as  of  Dec.  3,  1963 
“there  are  still  many  mutual 
serious  problems  facing  the  un¬ 
ions  and  the  newspapers.” 

“It  behooves  us  all,  employers 
and  unions  alike,  to  be  at  work 
on  the  solution  of  these  prob¬ 
lems,”  Mr.  McVay  said.  “The 
Publishers  Association  has 
asked  all  the  unions  to  join  it 
in  trying  to  master  our  common 
troubles  before  the  contract  ex¬ 
pires  in  1965.  We  hope  they  see 
fit  to  join  us  in  this  effort 
soon.” 

6  Months  After  Strike 

Back  in  business  for  the  full 
six  months  audit  period  to  Sept. 
30,  the  New  York  newspapers 
reported  their  circulations  to 
ABC  as  follows  (with  1962 
figure  in  parenthesis) — 

Herald  Tribune — 282,005  Mon- 
day-Friday  (359,813);  206,636 
Saturday  (262,229) ;  363,384 

Sunday  (428,011). 

Mirror — 834,743  Monday-Fri- 
day  (919,064);  745,360  Satur¬ 
day  (821,260) ;  1,050,215  Sun¬ 
day  (1,152,858). 

News — figures  not  available 
yet  from  ABC. 

Times — 603,574  Monday-Fri- 
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day  (681,612) ;  462,959  Saturday 
(521,720) ;  1,283,785  Sunday 

(1,304,447). 

Journal- American  —  506,746 
Monday-Friday  (C01,625)- 
Saturday  (358,842) ;  640, 5M 

Sunday  (760,395). 

Post — 317,237  evening,  except 
Saturday  (327,679) ;  250,207 

Sunday  (255,557). 

World-Telegram  and  Sun— 
373,849  Monday-Friday  (442,- 
936;  142,176  Saturday  (170- 
749). 

Long  Island  Press  (Jamaica) 
— 304,330  evening  (295,831)* 
365,701  Sunday  (369,281). 

Long  Island  Sta/r-Joumal 
(Long  Island  City) — 88,032  eve¬ 
ning  (95,884). 

Circulation  executives  said 
this  week  it  was  too  early  yet 
to  determine  what  has  lM“come  of 
the  Mirror’s  sales.  The  next  reg¬ 
ular  audit  report  for  the  period 
ending  March  31,  1964  would 
give  the  first  real  picture  of  the 
revised  situation,  they  said. 

The  ABC  reports  for  the  Sept 
30,  1963  period,  still  subject  to 
audit,  showed  that  the  Mirror 
had  barely  held  on  to  its  claim 
of  being  the  country’s  second 
largest  weekday  paper.  It  was 
second  to  the  New  York  News 
by  a  wide  margin  but  only  3,000 
ahead  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  weekdays.  On  Sunday,  the 
Mirror  rated  No.  5  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  behind  the  News,  the  Times, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Defines  New  Service 

In  sponsoring  the  Jan.  20-22 
conference  of  newspaper  and 
union  executives  in  Tampa,  the 
American  Arbitration  Associa¬ 
tion  is  starting  a  new  service, 
according  to  Donald  B.  Straus, 
president. 

It  marks  the  first  external  in¬ 
novation  in  the  Arbitration 
group,  founded  in  1926,  since 
Mr.  Straus  succeeded  Paul  Her¬ 
zog  as  president  last  March.  Mr. 
Straus  said  he  had  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  idea  for  some  time, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu¬ 
tions  would  not  be  available  to 
sponsor  continuing  meetings 
offered  the  opportunity  to  put 
the  idea  to  test. 

Mr.  Straus  said  the  program 
was  consistent  with  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  “traditional  role  of  par¬ 
ticipating  as  a  neutral  in  dis¬ 
pute  settlement,”  but  added  it 
would  “operate  independently  of 
the  association’s  arbitration 
tribunals.” 

The  association  is  financed  by 
fees  for  services  as  well  as  by 
donations  from  management  and 
labor.  In  the  case  of  confer¬ 
ences,  costs  will  be  pro-rated 
between  the  participating 
parties,  Mr.  Straus  said. 

{Continued  on  page  61) 
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4P  CAMERAMAN 


Lone  ‘Pro’  on  Scene 
Where  JFK  Was  Shot 


Actor  and  Model,  Too 

A  versatile  man  who  acts  in 
television  commercials  and 
models  for  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  ads  on  the  side,  Ike’s  work 
tested  all  his  AP  skills  the  day 
of  the  assassination. 

He  l>egan  at  4:45  a.m.  as  a 
Wirephoto  operator  in  the  Dal¬ 
las  bureau.  At  6:15  a.m.  he 
shifted  to  work  as  newsphoto 
editor.  And  at  11  a.m.,  he  went 
to  take  up  his  station  as  a  pho¬ 
tographer  covering  the  presi¬ 
dential  motorcade  in  downtown 
Dallas.  Death”  is  the  title  of  a  book  to  publication  rates  for  re-sale 

Newsphoto  editor  Dave  Taylor  be  published  shortly  by  United  under  their  individual  auspices 
had  assigned  Ike  to  shoot  from  Press  International  and  Ameri-  and  imprint, 
a  railroad  trestle  overlooking  the  can  Heritage  Company.  Mr.  Blumenfeld  said  he  is 

approaches  to  the  triple  under-  The  book  will  be  distributed  making  selections  for  the  pic- 
pass  where  Elm,  Main  and  Com-  early  in  January  through  UPI  ture  pages  from  thousands  of 
merce  streets  converge  and  feed  subscribers  exclusively  and  black-and-white  and  color  photo¬ 
west  out  of  downtown  Dallas,  through  retail  lx)ok  stores,  be-  graphs  made  by  UPI  photogra- 
But  police  ran  him  away  from  ginning  in  February.  phers  during  the  tragic  weekend, 

the  trestle,  saying  only  railroad  Mims  Thomason,  president  of  Many  of  the  more  striking 
employes  could  work  there.  UPI,  and  James  Parton,  presi-  dispatches  will  be  reproduced 

Altgens  then  went  scouting  dent  of  American  Heritage,  said  just  as  they  were  carried  in  the 
for  a  new  position.  At  the  inter-  the  elaborately  illustrated  docu-  .service  from  reporters  who 
section  of  Main  and  Houston  mentary  will  have  a  preface  by  covered  the  momentous  events 
streets,  he  made  two  vertical  Bruce  Catton,  historian  and  in  Dallas  and  Washington, 
shots  of  the  motorcade  emerging  senior  editor  of  Aynerican  Heri-  “Four  Days”  will  be  issued  in 
from  the  shadows  of  the  tall  tage  Magazine.  the  regular  format  of  American 

buildings.  He  waited  there  until  It  will  have  hard  covers  and  Heritage  Magazine  (8*/^  by  11 
the  President’s  car  turnc-d  from  the  contents  will  be  based  on 

Main  north  onto  Houston  in  UPI’s  news  and  picture  cover-  pjfcp  Moa  Fvtpa  f'miioa 
sunlight  and  .shot  a  picture  of  age,  beginning  with  the  late  * 

Kennedy  waving  at  the  crowd.  President’s  arrival  in  Dallas  Because  of  its  souvenir  value. 
It  is  believed  to  be  the  last  pro-  Nov.  22  and  ending  with  his  additional  copies  of  the  Novem- 
fessional  picture  made  of  the  burial  in  Arlington  National  ber  30th  issue  of  Editor  &  PUB- 
President  while  he  was  still  Cemetery  Nov.  25.  lishek  have  been  printed  and 

alive.  A  special  staff  under  the  direc-  are  available  at  25c  per  copy 

Then,  hoping  for  a  couple  tion  of  Earl  J.  Johnson,  vice-  postpaid.  Orders  may  be  ad- 
more  shots,  Altgens  ran  down  president  and  editor  of  UPI,  dressed  to  Circulation  Depart- 
into  the  Elm  Street  underpass,  and  Harold  Blumenfeld,  execu-  ment.  Editor  &  Publisher,  850 
beating  the  motorcade.  The  tive  editor  of  UPI  Newspictures,  Third  Avenue,  New  York  10022. 
President’s  car  turned  from  is  working  with  Joseph  J.  The  issue  contained  a  story- 
Houston  into  Elm — between  Ike  Thorndike  Jr.,  editorial  director  behind-the-story  documentary  on 
and  the  Texas  School  Book  of  American  Heritage,  in  the  the  press  coverage  of  the  Presi- 
Depository.  selection  and  editing  of  material  dent’s  assassination. 

With  a  105  mm  lens  on  his  for  the  book.  - 


ON  ASSIGNMENT  to  the  spot  near  where  President  Kennedy  was  shot, 
Dallas  AP  photographer-reporter  James  W.  (lice)  Altgens  shows  some 
of  the  pictures  he  made. 


^FourDays 


UPI-Heritage  Book 
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Blandness  in  Sunday 
Magazines  Debated 


Are  the  locally-edited  Sunday 
newspaper  magazines  too  bland 
and  are  they  doing  the  kind  of 
stories  they  should  be  doing? 

The  pertinent  question  was 
debated  with  spirit  and  insight 
by  editors  of  most  of  the  40 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  group  at  the  annual 
Metro  editorial  meeting  Dec.  2 
at  the  New  York  Hilton  Hotel. 

“I  think  my  own  magazine  is 
too  bland  at  times,”  confessed 
John  Fink,  Chicago  Tribune. 
“Sometimes  that  may  be  a  vir¬ 
tue  as  it  pleases  bland  readers. 
But  our  mission  is  communica¬ 
tion  and  what  we  have  to  say  is 
worth  saying.  We  should  deal  in 
the  sensational  and  controver¬ 
sial  at  times.  We  should  ask 
questions,  have  picture  impact, 
excitement  in  style  and  author¬ 
ity  instead  of  timidity. 


Bite  Is  Needed 


“Let’s  search  for  new  and 
significant  ideas,”  he  urged. 
“Our  magazines  too  often  do  not 
have  bite  and  crackle  and  ex¬ 
citing  initiative.  Let’s  turn  our 
big  guns  on  ourselves.  Readers 
may  grow  bored  unless  we  have 
the  capacity  to  change.” 

Dan  O’Brien,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
pointed  out  that  locally-edited 
Sunday  newspaper  magazines 
have  the  opportunity  to  get  into 
local  situations  not  touched  by 
nationally-edited  magazines. 

George  Lockwood,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  warned  that 
the  magazines  can  go  too  far  in 
efforts  to  overthrow  blandness. 
He  suggested  that  more  signifi¬ 
cant  reporting  be  done  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  education. 

“Problems  of  our  own  popu¬ 
lations  and  discussions  of  art 
and  culture  need  not  be  dull  or 
bland,”  observed  Mr.  Lockwood. 


Relaxation  Praised 


tor  of  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  called  on 
George  P.  Hunt,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Life  magazine,  for  an  in¬ 
formal  discussion  of  what  inter¬ 
ests  readers  in  national  and 
general  magazines. 

“News  is  of  primary  interest 
to  readers  and  we  try  to  give  it 
to  them  in  photographic  and 
written  depth,”  said  Mr.  Hunt. 
“Cultural  and  scientific  affairs, 
entertainment,  short  subjects  to 
try  to  make  short  spaces  inter¬ 
esting  are  all  important. 

“People  like  to  read  and  the 
more  they  look  at  tv  the  more 
they  like  to  read  and  then  to 
look  at  still  pictures,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “It’s  absurd  to  think 
that  tv  will  ever  drive  the 
written  word  or  paintings  or 
photographs  out  of  business.  We 
are  now  using  twice  as  much 
written  text  as  we  formerly 
did.” 

Life  maintains  a  newspaper 
clipping  desk,  from  which  many 
ideas  are  obtained,  Mr.  Hunt 
said. 


papers,  reported  on  the  highly 
successful  “Cavalcade  of  Com¬ 
ics,”  in  New  York  in  October 
with  attendance  of  64,000.  Mr. 
Kline  .said  12  other  cities  are 
interested  in  comics  shows.  Car¬ 
toonists  will  have  a  prominent 
place  in  closed  circuit  color  tele¬ 
vision  shows  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  1964-1965. 

Harry  Detjen,  Eastern  sales 
manager,  gave  an  adv’ertising 
sales  demonstration  to  show 
how  locally-edited  newspaper 
magazines  have  high  readership. 

“Nothing  interests  people  like 
themselves,”  said  Mr.  Detjen. 


Publicity  Problem 


Ben  Handel,  New  York  News, 
and  Paul  Tredway,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  talked 
about  stories  with  a  publicity 
angle. 

Mr.  Handel  reported  that  pic¬ 
ture  editors  are  approached 
more  often  now  by  publicity 
representatives  than  city  edi¬ 
tors.  He  acknowledged  that  pub¬ 
lic  relations  is  now  an  important 
part  of  the  communications 
business,  but  w’arned  that  prop¬ 
aganda  is  the  blacksheep  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  that  advertising 
sometimes  is  palmed  off  as  new’s. 

“Is  the  story  uncommon  and 
interesting?”  asked  Mr.  Handel. 
“Can  you  tone  down  its  adver¬ 
tising  message?  I  draw  the  line 
on  fraud,  sham,  the  deliberate 
lie.” 


In  a  discussion  session  after 
the  three  talks,  Ben  Handel, 
New  York  News,  remarked  that 
the  newspapers  thunder  with 
enough  non-bland  stories  all 
week  to  make  readers  wilt.  He 
felt  it’s  the  province  of  the 
Sunday  magazines  to  give 
readers  some  relaxation  from 
news  tension  without  dullness. 
Many  of  the  editors  agreed  with 
him  that  while  they  disapproved 
of  dullness  they  felt  the  maga¬ 
zines  should  not  be  strident  or 
overly  controversial  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  those  qualities  in  the 
newspapers  themselves. 

Donald  Feitel,  editorial  direc- 


Cover  Design 


William  Cadge,  art  director, 
Redbook  magazine,  gave  the 
editors  some  pointers  on  cover 
design.  He  suggested  covers 
should  reflect  the  nature  of  the 
magazines  and  sometimes  lead 
into  an  article  inside.  He  ad¬ 
vised  editors  against  being 


Mr.  Tredw’ay  said  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  editor  to  be  dis¬ 
criminating  and  that  the  quality 
of  public  relations  men  is  higher 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

“Many  PR  men  are  former 
new-spapermen  and  do  not  try 
to  take  advantage  of  news¬ 
papers,”  observ'ed  Mr.  Tredw'ay. 
“The  real  danger  is  for  special 
pleaders  for  people  like  Madame 
Nhu  or  Chiag  Kai-shek.  Look 
with  some  distrust  on  the  special 
pleader  but  do  not  slam  the 
door  on  him  as  he  sometimes  is 
helpful.” 

Charles  T.  Kline,  president. 
Metropolitan  Sunday  News- 


tricky  and  suggested  they  use 
simple  taste.  The  cover,  he  said 
.should  be  clean  and  simple. 
Logotypes  on  some  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  are  not  easily  legible  or 
appealing,  he  complained. 

Proper  paper  for  the  maga¬ 
zines  was  discussed  by  Peter 
Reynolds,  vicepresident,  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Co. 

Rocky  Clark,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  editor  of  a 
new  Sunday  magazine  that  be¬ 
gins  next  month,  was  advised 
by  other  editors  to  obtain  at 
least  two  photographers  of  his 
own  instead  of  depending  on 
staff  photographers,  if  it  is  at 
all  possible.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  magazine  approaches  and 
techniques  are  different  and 
regular  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  often  are  on  emergency 
stories  and  cannot  keep  appoint¬ 
ments  made  by  magazine 
editors.  This  leads  to  broken 
appointments,  it  was  said. 


Terrorists  Shoot  Up 
Caracas  UPI  Office 


Caracas,  Venezuela 

Carl  Warner,  43,  a  photog¬ 
rapher  employed  by  United 
Press  International  on  a  special 
assignment  here,  was  wounded 
in  the  chest  Dec.  1  when  pro- 
Communist  terrorists  opened  fire 
on  the  UPI  bureau.  Mr.  Warner 
was  released  from  the  hospital 
later  in  the  week  and  flew  back 
to  his  home  in  Miami. 

The  UPI  bureau,  located  on 
the  ninth  floor  of  a  downtown 
building,  w'as  shot  up  when  gun¬ 
men  attacked  a  police  precinct, 
according  to  a  UPI  report.  UPI 
said  Mr.  Warner  was  apparently 
struck  a  glancing  blow  by  a 
ricocheting  bullet.  He  was  pro¬ 
nounced  “out  of  danger”  at  a 
hospital  following  emergency 
treatment. 

The  shooting  came  during  a 
Terrorist  offensive  to  keep  peo¬ 
ple  from  going  to  the  polls  Dec. 
1  in  Venezuela’s  national  elec¬ 
tion. 


Knocked  Out  Power 


The  bullets  knocked  out  lights 
and  power  in  the  bureau.  The 
dozen  correspondents  there  left 
the  building  under  police  protec¬ 
tion  after  40  minutes  and  con¬ 
tinued  covering  the  election  from 
a  nearby  radio  station. 

Other  American  newsmen  un¬ 
der  fire  in  the  bureau  were  Ruby 
Hart  Phillips  of  Newsday,  Gar¬ 
den  City,  N.  Y. ;  Richard  Eder 
of  the  New  York  Times;  Bar¬ 
nard  Collier  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  and  James  R. 
Whelan,  UPI  bureau  chief. 


UPI  said  it  wasn’t  clear 
whether  the  shooting  was  a 
planned  attack  on  the  bureau 
office  or  the  result  of  stray  bul¬ 
lets  from  a  gun  battle  with  po¬ 
lice.  But  Mr.  Collier,  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  Latin  American  corre¬ 
spondent,  believed  the  shooting 
was  a  deliberate  attempt  by  the 
FALN  to  get  world-wide  pub¬ 
licity. 

Reporting  the  shooting  in  the 
Herald  Tribune  Dec.  2,  he  wrote: 
“I’m  convinced  that  despite  the 
shooting  of  Warner  ...  the 
FALN  was  not  shooting  to  kill. 
They  are  headline-hunters,  and 
this  was  another  spectacular  ef¬ 
fort  to  grab  the  attention  of  the 
world  and  take  away  the  play 
from  the  free,  democratic  elec¬ 
tions  they  had  been  unable  to 
prevent.” 

According  to  Mr.  Collier,  sev¬ 
eral  American  correspondents 
had  gathered  in  the  UPI  office, 
on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Edificio 
Paris,  to  follow  the  election  re¬ 
sults  on  UPI’s  electronic  com¬ 
puters. 

Mr.  Collier  described  how  he 
heard  the  cry  in  Spanish,  “Death 
to  Americans!,”  then  the  whine 
of  bullets.  He  said  the  siege  of 
the  UPI  bureau  lasted  more  than 
an  hour  and  before  it  was  over 
“twenty-five  people  had  lived 
through  moments  of  terror,  and 
all  communications  in  the  office 
— set  to  give  election  results 
to  a  waiting  world — had  been 
knocked  out.” 

Mr.  Collier  reported  that  it 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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Wirges  Blocks  Foes 
From  Seizing  Paper 


By  <i«M>rge  Bentley 


Morrilton,  Ark. 

A  friendly  creditor  seized  the 
Morrilton  Democrat,  an  award- 
winning  weekly,  from  Gene 
Wirges,  its  crusading  editor  and 
publisher,  November  27  just  a 
step  ahead  of  political  opponents 
holding  $275,000  in  libel  judg¬ 
ments  against  Wirges. 

This  was  the  third  time  in 
three  years  that  Wirges’  oppon¬ 
ents  were  thwarted  in  efforts  to 
take  his  i)aper  from  him. 

Conway  County  Judge  Thomas 
Scott  has  a  $200,000  judgment 
and  County  Clerk  C.  C.  Brewer 
holds  a  $75,000  judgment,  both 
awarded  by  juries  in  October 
and  both  valueless  since  Wirges 
has  no  property  left  that  could 
be  seized  and  sold  to  satisfy  the 
judgments.  Wirges  is  appealing 
the  judgments  but  can’t  post  the 
$275,000  bond  to  hold  them  in 
abeyance. 

The  creditor.  Transportation 
Properties,  Inc.,  a  Little  Rock 
holding  firm,  filed  suit  at  Mor¬ 
rilton,  the  Conway  County  seat, 
November  26  to  repossess  all  of 
Wirges  equipment  including  that 
located  in  his  other  paper,  the 
Perry  County  News,  the  only 
weekly  in  a  neighboring  county. 

IxK>king  for  Buyer 

Wirges’  wife,  Mrs.  Betty 
Wirges,  remained  with  the 
Democrat  one  week.  The  firm 
hired  her  as  editor  but  Wirges 
said  she  quit  because  the  new 
owner  was  afraid  to  let  her 
carry  on  the  crusade  lest  libel 
suits  develop  against  the  new 
owner.  The  firm  said  it  would 
keep  operative  the  paper  until 
it  found  a  buyer. 

The  libel  judgments  are  the 
largest  ever  awarded  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Wirges  said  plaintiffs 
could  go  to  court  against  the 
new  owner  for  $2  million  and 
“probably  get  it.”  Scott’s  judg¬ 
ment  was  for  the  exact  amount 
he  sued  for  and  stemmed  from 
statements  in  anonymously  writ¬ 
ten  column  in  which  his  name 
did  not  appear. 

Transportation  Properties  al¬ 
ready  held  one  lien  against 
Wirges  for  an  unspecified 
amount  and  Wirges’  uncle  held 
another  one  for  $10,000.  These 
had  been  on  file,  then  were  re¬ 
leased  about  a  year  ago,  and 
were  refiled  in  the  circuit  clerk’s 
office  during  the  Brewer  libel 
trial  October  18. 

The  first  lien  was  held  by  Joe 

editor  8C  publisher 


B.  Hurley  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
lone  S.  Hurley  of  El  Dorado, 
who  sold  the  two  papers  to 
Wirges  in  September  1957  for 
$69,500.  Two  weeks  ago  the 
Hurleys  wired  Wirges  that  the 
refiling  of  the  two  liens  put  him 
in  default  of  a  provision  in  a 
conditional  sales  contract  that 
said  he  was  to  keep  the  equip¬ 
ment  free  of  any  and  all  en- 
cumberances.  Wirges  was  not 
l)ehind  on  his  $550  monthly  i)ay- 
ments  though.  Immediately, 
Transportation  Properties 
bought  the  Hurley  note,  which 
had  a  $22,000  balance  due.  Then 
the  firm  filed  the  suit  to  re- 
ix)ssess  on  the  same  grounds 
stated  by  the  Hurleys. 

An  hour  after  the  suit  was 
filed.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Nathan  Gordon,  attorney  for  the 
libel  plaintiffs  and  a  Morrilton 
resident,  filed  a  suit  alleging 
that  the  refiling  of  the  two  liens 
was  “contrived  to  defraud”  his 
clients  of  their  judgments.  At 
the  same  time,  Gordon  obtained 
writs  of  execution  empowering 
Sheriff  Marlin  Hawkins  to  seize 
and  sell  Wirges’  property  to 
satisfy  the  judgments.  Bruce  T. 
Bullion  of  Little  Rock,  secretary 
and  attorney  for  Transportation 
Properties,  had  been  kept  wait¬ 
ing  during  this  time  in  the 
sheriff’s  office  trying  to  get  some 
one  to  serve  his  order  for  re¬ 
possession  of  the  equipment.  He 
had  posted  a  $25,000  bond  and 
Wirges  couldn’t  afford  the  $50,- 
000  crossbond  to  stop  this. 

The  Brewer  judgment  had 
been  entered  of  record  Nov.  1 
and  the  Scott  judgment  Nov.  15. 
Arkansas  law  makes  a  judgment 
holder  wait  10  days  before  get¬ 
ting  a  writ  of  execution,  so  the 
day  Gordon  obtained  the  writs 
the  Scott  judgment  had  just 
matured.  Brewer’s  judgment 
had  matured  Nov.  11  but  he  had 
not  obtained  a  writ  until  the 
day  Gordon  asked  for  both 
writs.  Brewer  and  Scott  also 
impounded  Wirges’  $250  bank 
account  with  a  writ  of  garnish' 
ment. 

Priority  Argued 

An  argument  developed  be¬ 
tween  Sheriff  Hawkins,  Gordon 
and  Bullion  over  the  order  in 
which  the  papers  were  to  be 
served.  It  wasn’t  settled  until 
the  end  of  the  day,  when  Bul¬ 
lion  won  the  argument.  Hawk¬ 
ins,  accompanied  by  Bullion  and 
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four  men,  came  to  Wirges’  office 
the  next  morning  to  serve  the 
papers. 

Hawkins  read  the  order  of 
repossession  first,  which  tech¬ 
nically  put  Bullion  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  equipment  that  in- 
.stant.  Then  Hawkins  read  Bul¬ 
lion’s  lawsuit,  then  Gordon’s 
lawsuit,  then  lastly  the  two 
writs  of  execution  on  the  libel 
judgments,  which  by  that  time 
were  practically  worthless.  All 
that  was  left  was  a  typecasting 
machine  and  incidental  equip¬ 
ment  worth  a  total  $7,000  and 
listed  on  the  other  lien  held  by 
Transportation  Properties. 

Hawkins  inventoried  the 
equipment  and  turned  it  over 
to  Bullion. 

Hawkins  next  inventoried 
Wirges’  rented  car  and  his 
household  goods,  which  Wirges 
.said  were  owned  by  Mrs.  Wirges. 
Hawkins  said  he  would  adver¬ 
tise  everything  for  sale  anyway 
under  the  libel  judgments  and 
it  would  be  up  to  Transporta¬ 
tion  Properties  to  go  to  court  to 
stop  the  sale  to  protect  its  inter¬ 
est.  Wirges  has  20  days  to  file 
answers  to  the  two  new  law¬ 
suits.  He  had  leased  the  building 
where  he  operated  his  two 
papers  and  had  rented  his  home, 
hence  this  wasn’t  his  property  to 
lose  to  the  judgments. 

Authoring  Book 

Wirges  said  his  plans  are  in¬ 
definite  but  that  he  is  working 
on  a  book  on  his  experiences  in 
Conway  County,  50  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Little  Rock.  “I  hope  and 
believe  the  judgments  which  I 
consider  responsible  for  losing 
my  newspapers  will  be  reversed 
and  that  my  position  will  be 
vindicated — but  as  of  today  the 
canvpaign  for  better  government 
and  against  machine  politics  is 
at  an  end.  At  least  now  I  have 
the  minor  pleasure  of  believing 
that  the  people  do  know  the 
truth  about  the  situation.” 

He  said  it  was  up  to  the  good 
government  league,  which  he 
helped  to  expand  in  recent 
weeks,  to  continue  the  campaign 
which  has  brought  national 
publicity  to  Wirges  and  his 
paper. 

The  power  structure  in  Con¬ 
way  County  is  headed  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  his 
brother,  Ed  Gordon,  and  Sheriff 
Hawkins. 

In  Perry  County,  State  Rep¬ 
resentative  Paul  Van  Delsem  is 
the  ramrod. 

Governor  Orval  E.  Faubus  has 
known  political  connections  in 
the  two  counties.  Clovis  Cope¬ 
land,  a  former  department  head 
under  Faubus,  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  a  year  ago  to  become  editor 
of  the  Morrilton  Headlight,  an 
opposition  weekly.  Jack  Bland, 
an  officer  in  the  company  and 


Copeland  lately  became  the 
third  officer. 

Wirges  said  he  had  had  num¬ 
erous  offers  to  buy  his  paper, 
one  asking  him  to  name  any 
price.  Two  or  three  of  the  offers 
have  come  from  persons  not 
willing  to  identify  their  finan¬ 
ciers,  Wirges  said. 

Wirges’  plant  was  first  in¬ 
ventoried  in  the  summer  of  1961 
when  Hawkins  advertised  it  for 
sale  to  pay  about  $600  in  de¬ 
linquent  state  employment  se¬ 
curity  payments.  This  sale  was 
cancelled  when  Wirges  paid.  The 
plant  was  inventoried  again  in 
the  summer  of  1962  to  satisfy 
a  $11,399  judgment  obtained  by 
a  publisher  who  had  sold  the 
now  defunct  Jacki^onville  (Ark.) 
Weekly  IJidletin  to  Wirges. 

The  Democrat  was  posted  for 
sale  then  but  it  was  cancelled 
when  a  political  opponent  of 
Van  Dalsem’s  bought  that  note. 
There  have  been  other  legal 
maneuvering  by  both  sides  since 
then  until  the  libel  suits  dealt 
the  final  blow  to  Wirges. 

One  of  Wirges’  main  crusades 
was  against  what  he  said  were 
irregularities  in  some  Conway 
County  elections. 

His  crusades  won  him  the 
Elijah  Lovejoy  Award  last  year 
from  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  and  a  citation  from  the 
Texas  Southern  University.  He 
also  has  won  nine  awards  in 
various  fields  from  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association. 

Wirges  and  a  delegation  from 
Conway  County  appealed  to 
Governor  Faubus  and  Attorney 
General  Bruce  Bennett  last 
month  to  intervene  in  the  Con¬ 
way  County  political  situation 
but  got  no  action. 

Contempt  Conviction 

The  State  Supreme  Court 
will  consider  whether  Wirges 
must  serve  ten  days  in  jail  for 
contempt  of  court.  He  was  con¬ 
victed  by  the  trial  judge  in  the 
libel  cases  after  he  refused  to 
identify  “Birdtown  Birdie,”  the 
anonymous  author  of  a  column. 


Kenneth  West  Plans 
Retirement  in  Florida 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Kenneth  R.  West,  a  news¬ 
paperman  for  40  years,  will  re¬ 
tire  Jan.  1  from  the  position  of 
managing  editor  of  the  Lansing 
State  Journal.  He  has  spent 
nearly  his  entire  career  on  this 
paper,  joining  it  in  1920  after 
breaking  in  on  the  Kalamazoo 
Gazette  and  Jackson  News. 

Mr.  West  and  his  wife  have 
made  plans  to  live  in  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  His  successor 
as  managing  editor  will  be  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  Gunderman. 
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Drop  in  Newsprint 
Price  Is  ‘Possible’ 


Wall  Street  continues  to  talk 
about  the  possibility  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  newsprint. 

The  present  contract  base 
price  of  $134  a  ton  has  pre¬ 
vailed  since  the  early  part  of 
1957. 

In  an  analysis  of  several 
major  firms  in  the  paper  indus¬ 
try,  both  domestic  and  Canadian, 
the  Value  Line  Investment  Sur¬ 
vey  this  week  advised  flatly : 

“There  is  still  a  possibility 
that  newsprint  prices  could  be 
cut.” 

“Indeed,”  this  same  report 
said,  “few  would  be  surprised  to 
see  the  price  of  new’sprint  drop.” 

Unable  to  Increase 

In  another  reference  to  the 
situation,  as  it  mig-ht  affect  in¬ 
vestors,  the  Value  Line  analysis 
stated: 

“Unfortunately,  the  imbalance 
of  capacity  and  demand  in  the 
international  newsprint  market 
remains  such  that  newspaper 
producers  have  been  unable  to 
increase  quotations  for  their 
product.  It  is  improbable  that 
any  price  improvement  will  be 
seen  in  this  sector  of  the  indus¬ 
try  in  the  foreseeable  future.” 

The  Value  Line  Investment 
Survey  is  published  by  Arnold 
Bernhard  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Newsprint  companies  that 
have  diversified  their  products 
and  operations  in  recent  years 
appear  to  be  in  a  better  profit 
position  than  those  few  which 
have  remained  largely  on  the 
one  item.  The  general  raising  of 
prices  on  other  lines  of  pulp  and 
paper  products  has  helped  the 
diversified  companies  to  hold  a 
favorable  position  with  in¬ 
vestors,  according  to  the  Value 
Line  analysis. 

Only  Half  of  Income 

In  this  connection,  the  annual 
report  of  Paul  E.  Roberts,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper 
Co.  Ltd.,  advised  shareholders 
recently  that  newsprint  will 
represent  no  more  than  half  of 
the  company’s  sales  dollars  with¬ 
in  several  years.  Less  than  10 
years  ago,  newsprint  accounted 
for  nearly  80%  of  Abitibi’s  sales 
dollar. 

While  reports  for  10  months 
of  this  year  show  mills  resuming 
record  rates  of  production  of 
newsprint,  the  annual  survey  by 
the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada  indicates  “a  closer  bal¬ 
ance  between  gp-owth  of  capacity 
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and  of  demand  and  at  least 
a  pause  in  the  recent  rise  of  ap- 
pai’ently  idle  capacity.” 

The  surv’ey  (“Newsprint 
Data:  1963”)  assures  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  newsprint  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  any  foreseeable  up¬ 
surge  of  publishers’  needs. 

In  Ixith  1962  and  1963,  de¬ 
mand  for  Canadian  newsprint 
in  the  United  States  has  been 
curtailed  by  labor  unrest.  Strike 
action  closed  down  newspapers 
for  long  periods,  notable  in  New 
York,  Clev’eland,  Detroit  and 
Minneapolis. 

Affected  by  Strikes 

Continued  increase  of  demand 
elsewhere  has  not  entirely  off- 
.set  the  drop  in  consumption  of 
strike-bound  newspapers.  Can¬ 
adian  production  has  suffered 
practically  all  of  these  losses 
liecause  most  of  the  newspapers 
shut  down  during  strikes  have 
lieen  in  areas  .supplied  princi¬ 
pally  from  mills  in  eastern  Can¬ 
ada.  The  result  has  been  a  de¬ 
cline  in  total  production  of 
Canadian  mills  in  both  1962  and 
1963. 

For  1964  the  report  show’s 
marked  improv’ement  in  the 
prospects  of  Canadian  mills, 
granted  freedom  from  similar 
labor  unrest.  Recovery  of  ton¬ 
nage  lost  through  strike  action 
plus  normal  increase  of  demand 
indicates  an  overall  gain  of 
about  5%  per  cent  in  Canadian 
output  of  newsprint. 

Capacity  of  Canadian  mills 
has  continued  to  increase  during 
the  recent  period  of  declining 
production  so  that  the  average 
operating  rate  of  the  industry 
has  fallen  from  87  percent  of 
capacity  in  1961  to  about  81 
estimated  for  1963.  This  in¬ 
crease  of  capacity  is  continuing 
w’ith  addition  of  about  250,000 
tons  for  1964.  For  the  first  time 
in  several  years,  however,  the 
expected  pr^uction  increase  for 
1964  is  greater  than  the  capac¬ 
ity  increase,  and  an  increase 
is  in  prospect  for  the  average 
operating  rate  to  about  83  per¬ 
cent. 

Comparing  demand  and  sup¬ 
ply  on  a  world-wide  basis,  the 
suiw’ey  suggests  a  closer  balance 
betw’een  growth  of  demand  and 
grow'th  of  capacity.  The  steadily 
increasing  amount  of  apparent 
reserve  capacity,  that  is,  the 
excess  of  overall  capacity  over 
total  demand  in  the  western 
world,  is  expected  to  reach  3.20 


AT  DEDICATION  of  the  New  England  Academy  of  Journalists  at  Colby 
College,  Maine;  Left  to  right — William  Plante,  editor  of  the  New- 
buryport  (Mass.)  Daily  News;  Henry  Minott,  New  England  manager 
of  United  Press  International;  and  Daniel  J.  O'Brien,  executive  editor 
of  the  Boston  Globe.  (See  story  on  page  32). 
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million  tons  in  1964.  For  1965, 
however,  the  reported  growth 
of  world  capacity  is  slightly  less 
than  the  forecast  increase  of  de¬ 
mand.  The  result  is  anticipated 
reserve  capacity  in  that  year  of 
about  3.15  million  tons. 

^'urld  Demand  Grows 

Analysis  of  world  demand  by 
principal  area  shows  .53  jier- 
cent  of  the  total  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  but  the  greatest  average  an¬ 
nual  growrth  in  Western  Europe, 
amounting  to  211,000  tons.  The 
corresponding  average  increase 
in  North  America  is  152,000 
tons  per  year,  followed  by  100,- 
000  in  the  Far  East  and  Pacific 
and  42,000  elsewhere.  The  total 
average  growth  rate  of  news¬ 
print  needs  of  the  non-com¬ 
munist  world  is  thus  505,000 
tons  per  year. 

In  recent  years  capacity  in¬ 
creases  have  been  greater  in 
Western  Europe  than  in  North 
America.  In  fact  the  estimated 
increases  for  the  five  years 
ending  in  1964  have  amounted 
to  1.5  million  tons  in  Western 
Europe  and  1.0  million  in  North 
America.  For  1965,  however,  an 
increase  of  300,000  tons  is  in 
prospect  for  North  America, 
compared  with  189,000  in  Eur¬ 
ope.  All  of  this  300,000  ton 
capacity  increase  expected  for 
1965  over  1964  is  in  Canada. 

• 

Farm  Editors  Elect 

Chicago 

William  S.  Humphries, 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Farm  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  meeting  here 
Dec.  2.  Regional  vicepresidents 
are:  Joe  Bianco,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian;  Hal  Clawson,  Mount 
Vernon  (O.)  News;  Clyde  Os¬ 
borne,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  and  Loren  Osman,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 


City  Prosecutor 
Sues  for  Stories 
On  Smut  Campaign 

Dayton,  Ohio 

A  $1,525,000  libel  suit  against 
Dayton  Newspapers  Inc.,  has 
been  filed  by  city  prosecutor 
Henry  W.  Phillips  over  two 
stories  in  the  Dayton  Daily 
News  that  dealt  with  a  public 
campaign  against  obscene  liter¬ 
ature. 

The  first  article  on  Oct.  4  told 
of  a  written  report  Mr.  Phillips 
had  made  to  the  city  recom¬ 
mending  that  no  legal  action  be 
taken  against  certain  literature 
collected  by  the  citizens. 

In  his  suit,  Mr.  Phillips  said 
the  story  meant  to  convey  the 
impression  that  he  would  take 
no  action  against  obscene  litera¬ 
ture.  The  prosecutor  said  the 
material  Avas  objectionable  but 
not  obscene. 

He  also  charged  in  the  civil 
suit  that  a  second  story  on  Oct. 
12  “was  intended  to  and  did 
emphasize  the  impression  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  public”  by  the  first 
story. 

The  second  article  reported 
the  reaction  of  the  citizens  to 
the  prosecutor’s  report  to  the  | 
city.  j 

Mr.  Phillips  said  his  private  j 
law  practice  has  suffered  be¬ 
cause  of  the  articles. 

Dayton  Newspapers  Inc.,  also 
publishes  the  morning  Journal 
Herald.  They  are  part  of  the 
James  M.  Cox  Jr.  group. 

• 

‘Lai^est’  in  68  Years 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  Schenectady  Gazette'! 
Thanksgiving  Day  edition  of  76 
pages  was  the  largest  regular 
edition  in  the  68-year  history  of 
the  morning  newspaper. 
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Pepsi’s  ’64 
Ads  in  Hands 
Of  Bottlers 

Pepsi-Cola  Company,  which 
ranks  No.  49  amonsr  the  top  100 
advertisers,  announced  this 
week  it  jilans  to  invest  nearly 
$36,000,000  in  advertising  and 
promotion  in  1964.  This  is 
about  a  million  dollars  more 
than  what  was  allocated  last 
year. 

Generating  this  advertising 
outlay  for  the  most  part  will  be 
the  625  franchised  Pepsi  bottlers 
who  are  charged  with  the  job 
of  scheduling  advertising  in 
local  media  on  a  cost-share  basis 
with  Pepsi. 

Based  on  the  number  of  deal¬ 
ers  and  experience  figures  the 
company  estimates  nearly  1500 
newspapers  are  in  the  running 
for  linage. 

A  company  executive  said  the 
amount  of  money  being  spent 
for  space  in  newspapers  has 
been  declining.  He  pointed  out 
that  although  1100  newspapers 
this  year  carried  Pepsi  ads 
placed  by  bottlers,  the  amount 
of  exposure  did  not  come  up  to 
expectations. 

To  help  counteract  this  in 
1964,  Pepsi  has  asked  dealers 
to  cooperate  with  each  other  by 
pooling  available  funds  in  areas 


where  franchises  overlap  in  or¬ 
der  to  sustain  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  over  a  longer  stretch. 
This  would  give  Pepsi  maximum 
exposure  and  also  lend  needed 
tie-in  support  to  broadcasting, 
magazines  and  billboard  adver¬ 
tising. 

To  further  bolster  the  push  to 
get  dealers  more  into  print, 
Pepsi’s  ad  agency  (Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn)  has 
prepared  a  series  of  two  half¬ 
page  ads  to  be  positioned  side 
by  side  as  a  spread.  Mats  of 
these  ads  and  of  a  series  of  ROP 
full  page,  four  color  and  full 
page  and  smaller  black  and 
white  ads  are  available  to  the 
bottler  at  no  cost. 

“The  1964  Pepsi  newspaper 
program,”  Philip  B.  Hinerfeld, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  at  Pepsi-Cola,  empha¬ 
sized,  “offers  more  power,  im¬ 
pact  and  direct,  hard  sell  than 
ever  before  in  the  company’s 
history.” 

Pepsi  will  run  twice  as  many 
ads  in  general  magazines  in 
1964  as  compared  with  1963. 
Sixteen  national  magazines  will 
be  used.  There  is  a  monthly 
schedule  in  Life,  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post,  Progressive  Farmer 
and  Holiday  Magazine.  Dealers 
have  been  urged  to  schedule 
simultaneous  newspaper  tie-in 
ads. 

Pepsi  has  dropped  some  $500,- 
000  in  network  radio  but  the 
television  effort  will  increase 
over-all  by  30  percent.  Nearly 


Free  Press 
Is  Declared 
Moral  Right 

Rome 

The  Ecumenical  Council  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  this 
week  adopted  a  decree  on  the 
media  of  social  communications 
which  stresses  the  moral  obli¬ 
gations  of  newsmen  and  others. 
'The  vote  on  the  controversial 
theme  was  1,960  to  164. 

The  decree  begins  with  the 
affirmance  of  the  principle  that 
the  prompt  publication  of  af¬ 
fairs  and  events  contributes  to 
the  common  good. 

“Therefore,”  it  states,  “in  so¬ 
ciety  men  have  a  right  to  infor¬ 
mation,  in  accord  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  each  case,  about 
matters  concerning  individuals 
or  the  community.  The  proper 


400  stations  will  be  used.  Spot 
announcements  are  planned  on 
major  networks.  A  minimum  of 
four  shows  each  week  are 
planned  in  a  series  of  26  weeks 
throughout  the  year.  Pepsi  will 
again  co-sponsor  the  finals  of 
the  Miss  America  pagent  Sept. 
12. 

The  company  is  continuing 
the  “Now  it’s  Pepsi  for  those 
who  think  young”  theme  in  its 
advertising. 


exercise  of  this  right  demands, 
however,  that  the  news  itself 
that  is  communicated  should  al¬ 
ways  be  true  and  complete, 
within  the  bounds  of  justice  and 
charity.” 

Full  respect  for  the  laws  of 
morality  and  for  the  legitimate 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  declared  mandatory  in 
the  search  for  news  and  in  re¬ 
porting  it. 

In  other  sections  the  decree 
declares  it  to  be  the  right  of  in¬ 
dividuals  to  withhold  their 
patronage  from  communications 
media  which  pander  to  base 
human  desires,  and  thus  provide 
occasion  for  sin. 

It  is  held  to  be  the  duty  of 
public  authorities  to  protect  and 
safeguard  “true  and  just  free¬ 
dom  in  information,  a  freedom 
that  is  totally  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  contemporary  soci¬ 
ety,  especially  when  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  decree  also  commends 
journalists  when  they  join  pro¬ 
fessional  associations  which 
oblige  their  members,  even  un¬ 
der  a  code,  if  necessary,  to  show 
respect  for  morality  in  the 
duties  and  tasks  of  their  craft. 

• 

Souvenir  Section 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

When  its  supply  of  back  copies 
of  Kennedy  assassination  edi¬ 
tions  ran  out,  the  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette  prepared  a  12-page  sec¬ 
tion  for  inclusion  in  its  Dec.  8 
Sunday  editions. 


Lady  Bird  and  Liz —  All’s  Well  for  Press 

By  .Mary  Norris  Munroe 


Washington 

Reporters  here  are  happily 
predicting  that  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  will  be  more  accessible 
to  the  press  than  any  First  Lady 
since  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt. 

“The  difference  is  already 
divine,”  says  a  well-known  so¬ 
ciety  columnist  who  found  Mrs. 
John  F.  Kennedy — despite  all 
the  news  she  made — even  more 
inaccessible  than  Mrs.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower. 

Press  Secretary 

One  reason  reporters  are  find¬ 
ing  it  easy  to  get  information 
about  Lady  Bird  Johnson  is  that 
a  former  newspaperwoman, 
Elizabeth  Carpenter,  is  acting 
as  her  press  secretary.  Before 
going  to  work  for  the  Johnsons 
during  the  campaign,  Mrs.  Car¬ 
penter  ran  a  Washington  news 
bureau  with  her  husband,  Leslie. 
As  a  result,  “Liz”  knows  many 
reporters  personally  and  under¬ 
stands  the  problems  confronting 
them. 


As  a  society  reporter  put  it: 
“Now  if  I  want  an  example  of 
Lady  Bird’s  thoughtfulness,  all 
I  have  to  do  is  call  “Liz”  and 
she’s  got  the  answer  at  her 
finger  tips.  If  you  asked  Pamela 
Turnure  a  question  like  that, 
the  answer  would  be  ‘I  really 
don’t  know’.” 

As  Jacqueline  Kennedy’s  press 
secretary,  Pamela  Turnure  was 
personally  well-liked,  but  her 
lack  of  newspaper  experience 
was  a  serious  handicap.  Many 
reporters  felt  she  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  the  kind  of  material  they 
needed,  nor  the  value  of  them 
getting  such  information.  Re¬ 
porters  concede  there  was  more 
news  under  Mrs.  Kennedy,  how¬ 
ever,  and  that  it  was  more  avail¬ 
able  than  under  Mamie  Eisen¬ 
hower.  Mrs.  Eisenhower’s  press 
relations  were  handled  by  her 
social  secretary,  Mary  Jane 
McAffree,  who  one  reporter  says 
was  “about  as  helpful  as  a 
Secret  Service  agent.”  “Miss 
McAffree  thought  it  was  her  job 
to  protect  Mrs.  Eisenhower 


from  the  press,”  says  this  news- 
woman. 

Although  she  has  been  acting 
press  secretary  for  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  for  the  past  few  days,  Mrs. 
Carpenter  says  she  has  not  for¬ 
mally  taken  over  the  role. 

No  Tide  Yet 

“I  have  no  title  at  all,”  says 
Liz.  “When  the  helicopter 
landed.  President  Johnson  said 
go  help  Lady  Bird  all  you  can, 
and  this  is  what  I  have  been 
doing  around  the  clock  ever 
since.” 

Because  Mrs.  Carpenter  is  so 
ideally  suited  to  the  roll  of  press 
secretary,  hails  from  Texas  and 
is  such  a  good  friend  of  the 
Johnsons,  reporters  universally 
expect  her  to  continue  in  this 
capacity,  however. 

When  asked  to  speculate  about 
Mrs.  Johnson’s  relations  with 
the  press,  Mrs.  Carpenter  re¬ 
called  that  after  the  campaign, 
she  told  an  audience  at  the 
Women’s  Press  Club  that  Lady 
Bird  was  “the  greatest  inven¬ 


tion  for  newspaperwomen  since 
the  typewriter.”  As  First  Lady, 
Mrs.  Johnson  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  as  available  as  she  has 
been  in  the  past,  Mrs.  Carpenter 
cautions.  The  press  can  be  sure, 
however,  that  Mrs.  Johnson 
understands  their  needs;  will 
be  fair  to  them,  and  not  play 
favorites. 

“Mrs.  Johnson  holds  a  jour¬ 
nalism  degree  herself  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  1934;  Theta  Sig¬ 
ma  Phi) ;  she  knows  about 
deadlines  and  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  morning  and  evening 
paper,”  says  Mrs.  Carpenter. 

Will  Mrs.  Johnson  hold  press 
conferences?  Mrs.  Carpenter 
says  it  is  her  own  opinion  that 
press  conferences  are  outmoded 
for  the  politician’s  wife.  She 
thinks  people  prefer  to  see  the 
First  Lady  in  action:  visiting 
hospitals,  or  coal  mines  like 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  It  seems 
likely  then  that  Mrs.  Johnson 
will  not  hold  regular  news  con¬ 
ferences  but  meetings  of  the 
press  for  special  occasions. 
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ROP  Color 


IrM’in  Leaving;  Hawaii 
For  New  York  Position 


Calif.  Probes 


Ad  Agents’ 
Preference 


The  International  Newspaper 
Color  Association  has  taken  up 
a  position  as  a  militant  cham¬ 
pion  of  ROP  color  advertising  to 
head  off  “foreign  intruders” 
such  as  inserts  preprinted  in 
offset  and  rotogravure. 

At  its  recent  meeting  in  Ham¬ 
burg,  Germany,  the  association 
re-elected  Dr.  Walter  Matuschke 
of  the  Axel  Springer  publishing 
enterprises  for  another  two-year 
term  as  president. 

The  association,  formed  only 
two  years  ago,  now’  has  27  news- 
l)aper  members  representing 
nearly  70  million  circulation  in 
the  U.S.A.,  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  England,  Germany,  Hol¬ 
land,  Switzerland,  and  South 
Africa. 

Dr.  Matuschke  is  w’ell  known 
to  production  executives  of 
American  newspapers  through 
his  participation  in  sessions  of 
the  ANPA  RI  production  man¬ 
agement  conferences.  He  has 
been  a  foremost  advocate  of 
run-of-paper  color  printing  and 
is  responsible  for  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  field. 


.4d  Agents’  View 


Appointment  of  Joel  L.  Irwin 
as  advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Netv  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Promotion 
Director  Lawrence  W.  Meiahn. 


Mr.  Irwin  has  resigned  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Hawaii 
New’spaper  Agency,  publishers 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  new  post  early  in  1964. 

Mr.  Irwin  has  been  in  Haw’aii 
since  1961.  Formerly  he  served 
for  11  years  w’ith  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  as  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector  and  assistant  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  Prior  to  this, 
he  was  w’ith  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal  and  Times,  the 
Neu'  Orleans  Item,  and  the 
Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post. 


Big  Gain  in  Retail 
Linage  for  Holiday 


Following  the  Hamburg  dis¬ 
cussions  of  newspaper  ROP 
color  experiences  in  various 
countries,  the  INCA  issued  this 
statement: 

“It  was  generally  agreed  on 
by  the  advertising  agents  that 
they  felt  that  newspaper  ROP 
color  was  far  more  desirable 
and  effective  than  rotogravure 
insetting  or  offset  because  it  was 
felt  that  newspaper  ROP  color 
is  part  and  body  of  the  contents 
of  the  newspaper,  whereas  offset 
or  rotogravure  insetting  is  re¬ 
spectively  a  foreign  intruder  to 
the  news-text  and  upsets  the 
balance  and  purpose  of  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“This  opinion,  uttered  by  the 
advertising  agents,  was  based 
on  market  surveys  into  the 
public  effect  of  newspaper 
color.” 

The  INCA,  which  also  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  technical  prob¬ 
lems,  was  enthusiastic  about  the 
results  being  obtained  with 
lock-up  wrap-around  plate  de¬ 
velopments. 

The  association  has  scheduled 
two  meetings  in  1964,  one  in 
May  in  Paris  and  the  other  in 
November  in  Miami. 

Andrew  F.  Kutzner  of  Ham¬ 
burg  is  secretary  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 


Philadelphia 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
published  the  largest  daily  edi¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  daily 
newspapers  here  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  with  more  than  333,- 
000  lines  of  total  advertising. 
Included  in  this  record  were 
63,000  lines  of  advertising  di¬ 
rected  to  five  shopping  areas. 
The  Bulletin  arranged  for  early 
in  the  day  delivery. 

Richard  W.  Carpenter,  Bul¬ 
letin  advertising  manager  .said 
full-run  retail  advertising  this 
year  exceeded  last  year’s  by 
68,000  lines. 


General  Manager, 
All  Director,  Too 


Sacramento 
Robert  B.  Selby,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Sacramento  Union,  has  been 
named  its  advertising  director 
as  well.  Before  coming  to  the 
Union  three  years  ago,  he  had 
a  long  newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tising  background,  including  25 
years  with  the  Scripps-Howard 
papers.  His  last  position  with 
Scripps-Howard  was  as  assist¬ 
ant  business  manager  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Son 
Francisco  News. 


Change  the  Records! 


Chicago 

The  Sunday  (Dec.  1)  edition 
of  the  Sun-Times  weighed  al¬ 
most  three  pounds.  It  contained 
14  sections  and  410  to  426  pages, 
depending  on  the  local  zoned  ads. 
The  issue  exceeded  by  16  to  30 
pages  the  previous  record¬ 
setting  Sun-Times  of  Dec.  3, 
1961. 


Firm  Placing 
Big  Ad  Order 


Los  Angeles 

The  California  Division  of 
Corporations  is  looking  into  the 
affairs  of  Lehan  Advertising 
Agency. 

A  hearing  at  which  principals 
of  the  agency  were  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  concerning  stock  trans¬ 
actions  was  set  for  Nov.  25  but 
was  called  off  because  of  the 
day  of  mourning  for  President 
Kennedy.  It  will  he  rescheduled 
for  a  date  after  Dec.  15,  .state 
officials  said. 

Meanwhile,  representatives  of 
newspapers  across  the  country 
have  advised  their  publishers  to 
hold  up  insertion  of  copy  which 
Lehan  sent  out  in  behalf  of 
Union  Pacific  Claims.  The  or¬ 
ders,  it  was  discovered,  went 
out  on  w’hite  standard  forms  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  which 
were  issued  in  1952.  The  stand¬ 
ard  order  form  has  since  been 
revisetl  and  Lehan  is  not  a  4 -A 
member. 


16  IiiM‘rlifin«  Ordered 


The  order  called  for  16  in¬ 
sertions  of  a  4x12  inch  display 
ad  in  November  and  December. 
Under  a  bold  heading  of  Public 
Notice  and  set  in  a  style  used 
for  auction  and  bankruptcy 
announcements  by  government 
agencies,  the  ad  carried  the  firm 
name  of  Union  Pacific  Claims, 
Pico  Heights  Station,  Box 
20913,  Los  Angeles  90006. 

A  Los  Angeles  warehouse 
was  listed  at  905  S.  Vermont  St. 
Typical  “bargains”  were  listed 
for  sale,  for  such  items  as  de¬ 
tergents,  wrap,  ciprette  light¬ 
ers,  transistor  radios,  transistor 
recorders,  light  bulbs,  linens 
and  dry  goods,  massages,  bill¬ 
folds,  plastic  playing  cards  and 
hair  dryers. 

The  Los  Angeles  office  of 
Nelson  Roberts,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  first  heard  of  the 
flood  of  insertion  orders  when 
a  query  came  from  Omaha 
about  the  use  of  a  white  AAAA 
form  by  a  non-member.  Almost 
immediately  there  was  a  query 
from  Yuma.  It  was  determined 
that  the  Kingsly  Drive  address 
listed  by  Lehan  was  a  mail  drop 
office  (where  clients  can  pick  up 
their  mail). 

Nelson  Roberts  alerted  all 
their  clients  and  other  compa¬ 
nies.  Of  those  88  Nelson  Roberts 
clients  known  to  have  received 
orders,  a  total  of  $140,000  in 
advertising  would  have  been 
contracted  had  the  ads  been 
printed.  It  was  estimated  that 


the  cost  would  have  bi  en  more 
than  $3,000,000  if  all  dailies 
had  published  the  ads,  ;.tid  per¬ 
haps  another  $500,000  if  sup¬ 
plements  were  used,  ~ince  a 
later  check  showed  that  locally- 
printed  supplements  were  re¬ 
ceiving  orders. 

California  papers  were  not 
contacted  by  the  Lehan  agency. 

It  w’as  explained  that  white 
AAAA  forms  are  used  by  mem¬ 
bers  and  that  colored  forms 
may  be  used  by  non-members 
with  approval. 


Inquiry  on  Stock 


After  the  Lehan  agency  had 
mailed  insertion  orders,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  California 
Division  of  Corporations  had 
scheduled  a  hearing  for  princi¬ 
pals  of  the  agency. 

George  Campion,  president 
and  a  director  of  American 
Claims  Adjusters,  had  applied 
in  September,  1962,  for  a  per¬ 
mit  to  sell  50  shares  of  par 
value  $100  stock  to  himself. 
Benedict  Campion,  father  of 
George  and  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Los  Angeles  firm,  signed 
the  advertising  insertion  orders 
for  the  Lehan  agency. 

The  corporation  division  or¬ 
dered  George  Campion  to  show 
evidence  w’hy  he  should  receive 
the  permit. 

The  notice  to  Campion  cited 
that  investigations  disclose  that 
the  applicant  has  been  subject 
to  numerous  investigations  by 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  San  Francisco 
and  postal  inspectors  in  Los 
Angeles.  These  investigations,  it 
W’as  stated,  are  “on  various 
charges  of  unfair  and  dishonest 
business  practices,  regarding 
sales  of  merchandise,  both  for 
direct  sale  and  mail  order.” 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  was  said  to  be  interv’ening 
in  the  case  to  protest  the  use 
of  its  name  by  the  surplus 
goods  firm. 


72  Pages  for  Store 


Chicago 

The  Chicago's  American  made 
history  of  its  owm  when  it  pub¬ 
lished  a  72-page,  single  adver¬ 
tiser,  supplement  for  the  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  a  department 
store.  The  rotogravure  section 
had  20  pages  in  full  color.  An 
additional  supplement  to  the 
Dec.  1  issue  was  a  32-page  roto¬ 
gravure  section  for  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co. 


Largest  for  Weekday 


Dallas 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  had  154  full- 
sized  pages — “the  largest  week¬ 
day  newspaper  ever  published  in 
Dallas.” 
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SECTION 


Mrs.  Jean  Simpson 


‘Advertising  Sells 
Unwanted  Goods’.. 

Nonsense,  She  Says 

Chicago 

The  charge  that  advertising 
foists  things  on  people  that  they 
really  neither  need  nor  want 
draws  a  sharp  response  from 
Mrs.  Jean  Simpson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  and  the  1963  Adver¬ 
tising  Woman  of  the  Year  for 
Chicago. 

“You  and  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  advertising  promotes  the 
sale  of  products  that  people 
don’t  need,  don’t  really  want 
and  shouldn’t  have,”  Mrs.  Simp¬ 
son  told  the  Women’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Chicago. 

“And  you  and  I  know  what 
nonsense  that  is — how  unprofit¬ 
able  and  even  impossible  it  is  to 
try  to  get  people  to  buy  some¬ 
thing  they  don’t  want  or  don’t 
in  some  way  need.  But  some¬ 
thing  has  alw’ays  bothered  me 
about  this  line  of  thinking,”  she 
added. 

“Isn’t  there  something  pretty 
democratic  about  the  way  things 
are?  If  a  manufacturer  wants  to 
sell  a  new  product  in  our  very 
competitive  market,  he  knows 
he  has  to  find  something  people 
are  going  to  want  and  need.  He 
knows  he  has  to  make  them  a 
good  product.  Or  at  best,  they’ll 
try  it  once — and  never  again.  . .  . 

“Isn’t  there  something  pretty 
democratic  about  a  manufac¬ 
turer  making  the  best  product 
he  knows  how — telling  people 
about  it,  putting  it  out  on  the 
market  for  people  to  choose  or 
not  to  choose,  to  vote  for — or  not 
to  vote  for? 
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“On  the  other  hand,  isn’t  there 
something  basically  autocratic 
about  some  one — or  some  com¬ 
mittee — or  some  thing — deciding 
what  people  need,  what  they 
want,  what  they  should  have?” 

• 

Churches  Run  Ad 
To  Tell  Movie’s 
‘Decency  Rating’ 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Catholic  churches  in  the  Ypsi¬ 
lanti  area  schedule  a  one-inch 
advertisement  on  the  theater 
l>age  of  the  Ypsilanti  Press 
(circ.  6,401)  to  bring  to  the 
l)ublic’s  attention  the  Legion  of 
Decency  rating  of  the  movie 
showing  at  the  local  theater. 

The  ad  is  positioned  on  top  of 
the  local  theater  ad.  No  effort  is 
made  to  urge  people  to  attend 
or  not  attend  the  particular 
show;  the  ad  simply  states,  for 
example,  Film  Decency  Rating, 
“Mary  Mary,”  “Morally  unob¬ 
jectionable  for  adults  and  ado¬ 
lescents,”  (Adv.)  Legion  of 
Decency. 

The  plan  was  put  forward  by 
James  P.  Brown  Jr.,  editor- 
manager  of  the  Press,  at  a 
recent  retreat-workshop  of  the 
Father  Titus  Brandsma  League, 
a  national  organization  for 
newspaper  executives. 

Mr.  Brown  said,  “the  cost  of 
the  ad  is  shared  by  three  Catho¬ 
lic  churches  and  the  newspaper 
exercises  control  over  movie  ad 
copy,  but  this  idea  has  elimi¬ 
nated  the  attacks  on  the  paper 
by  those  who  contend  that  the 
paper  should  censor  out  all  pro¬ 
motion  for  undesirable  pictures. 
“The  responsibility  now  is  the 
viewer’s,”  he  said. 

• 

Hutlson^s  Repeat^^ 

Splash  with  Color 

Detroit 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit 
department  store,  went  all  out 
again  in  the  Dec.  4th  issue  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  with  four 
separate  pages  of  preprinted- 
color  advertisements. 

As  in  the  Oct.  16th  issue  of 
the  Free  Press,  a  combination  of 
four  separate  color  pages  were 
printed  up  in  advance  by  Detroit 
Gravure  Co.  on  a  total  of  38 
rolls  of  paper.  During  the  nor¬ 
mal  press  run,  the  Free  Press 
printed  on  the  reverse  sides  of 
the  four  ads,  full  page  Hudson 
black  and  white  ads. 


National  Airlines 
Switches  to  K&E 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Papert, 
Koenig,  Lois  as  tbe  agency  for 
National  Airlines. 

No  date  bas  been  set  for  the 
change  over,  l)ut  it  is  expected 
to  occur  around  January  1. 

Officials  of  the  estimated  $4 
million  airline  account  said  it 
had  been  (piietly  screening  a 
number  of  top  agencies  before 
selecting  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 

National  Airlines  reportedly 
s))ends  about  $1  million  in  news- 
I)aper  advertising. 

• 

Western  Union  Names 
Fiiller-Sinith-Ross 

Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  has  named  Fuller  & 
Smith  &  Ross  Inc.  to  handle 
its  advertising.  Joseph  D.  John¬ 
son  has  been  named  as  the  com- 
l)any’s  director  of  advertising 
and  community  relations.  West¬ 
ern  Union  will  launch  a  new 
campaign  in  selected  media  upon 
completion  of  marketing  studies 
initiated  several  months  ago. 
Initially,  billings  will  approxi¬ 
mate  $500,000  annually. 

The  agency  indicated  the  ac¬ 
count  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  Win  Roll,  vicepresident.  The 
account  supervisor  will  he  Wal¬ 
ter  Morris. 

• 

Sunday  Siipplemeiil 
Is  64-Pafre  ‘Twins’ 

Indianapolis 

The  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 
published  twin  issues  of  its 
magazine  supplement  siindav  to 
handle  Christmas  advertising. 
The  Dec.  1  copies  of  the  Star 
included  the  two  64-page  maga¬ 
zines. 

Identical  twin  teen-age  sisters 
carrying  gift  packages  were 
used  as  cover  girls  to  carry  out 
the  “twin”  theme,  with  one  girl 
on  each  cover.  The  first  cover 
had  a  red  background  with 
“Season’s”  across  the  top,  and 
the  other  featured  a  blue  back¬ 
ground  with  “Greetings.” 

• 

Tested  Ad  to  Run 
In  Sunday  Sections 

Chicago 

The  Roper  Division  of  Geo. 
D.  Roper  Corp.  will  use  Sun¬ 
day  supplements  on  Feb.  9  to 
introduce  its  Charm  II  gas 
range  and,  in  tie-in  with  Delta 
Air  Lines,  announce  a  consumer 
vacation  contest. 

Full  page,  4-color  ads  with 
local  dealer  listings  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  60  markets. 

When  the  ad  was  tested  in 
Midwest  magazine,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  supplement,  response  was 
called  outstanding.  The  agency 
is  MacFarland  Aveyard  Co. 


Ad  Service 
Created  For 
Food  Stores 

A  new  food  industry  market¬ 
ing  firm  has  been  established, 
designed  to  facilitate  and  expe¬ 
dite  communications  and  con¬ 
trols  between  manufacturers, 
advertising  agencies  or  food 
brokers  on  the  one  hand  and 
retail  chain  executives  on  the 
other. 

The  company,  Follow-Thru 
Ltd.,  located  in  New  York  City 
is  headed  by  Larry  Hersh,  for 
12  years  head  of  a  merchan¬ 
dising-promotional  firm  in  the 
food  field. 

Essentially,  the  service  will 
help  solve  problems  in  sales  and 
distribution  by  executing  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  on  behalf  of  advertisers 
at  the  chain  executive  level. 

An  important  service  will  be 
to  coordinate  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  with  chain  operators. 
Follow-Thru  will  show  and  ex¬ 
plain  clients’  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  to  retail  chain  advertising 
managers.  It  will  promote  proper 
use  of  mat  materials,  with  tag 
lines  tying  in  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  programs.  For  radio  and 
television  campaigns,  Follow- 
Thru  will  affect  tie-ins  of  tag 
lines  with  retail  chains.  The 
marketing  company  will  also 
check  to  see  distribution  is  com¬ 
pleted  at  advertising  deadline 
and  that  the  products  have  ade¬ 
quate  shelf  space  and  are  prop¬ 
erly  displayed. 

Another  important  service  will 
be  to  arrange  for  retail  chain 
advertisements  and  coordinate 
such  ads  with  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  paid  advertising  program 
in  newspapers  used  by  the 
retailer. 

• 

Record  Record  Section 

Philadelphia 

A  12-page  tabloid  rotogravure 
section  was  placed  by  record 
dealer  Sam  Goody  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Sunday  Bulletin  of  Nov. 
24.  It  carried  more  than  10,000 
lines  of  record,  Hi-Fi  and  stereo 
equipment  advertising. 

• 

Reilly  Moves  Up 

The  appointment  of  William 
Reilly  as  Parade’s  assistant 
New  York  sales  manager  was 
announced  by  Reg  Peloquin, 
vicepresident,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales.  Mr.  Reilly  joined 
Parade’s  sales  staff  in  1962  after 
10  years  as  advertising  sales 
manager  for  the  American 
Weekly. 
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AnVERTISI^G  SALES  CLINIC 

This  Bonus  Answers 
Classic  Objections 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
AtlverliKinK  MuiiaKer,  New  York  Post 


“I  read  with  interest  the  arti¬ 
cle  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
entitled  ‘Which  Bonus  System 
Rewards  Salesmen?’  I  concur 
with  your  remarks  and  realize 
that  no  bonus  plan  for  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  is  perfect.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  one  here  in  the 
Eautiin  Exprt’HK  which  we  think 
has  proven  quite  effective  over 
the  past  10  years.” 

Thus  writes  Fred  R.  Hamlen, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Eauton  (Pa.)  Express.  He  goes 
on  to  explain  the  considerations 
that  went  into  the  establishment 
of  his  present  bonus  plan  once 
his  publisher  had  approved  the 
principle  of  paying  an  incentive 
bonus. 

“I  wrote  to  many  other  pa¬ 
pers  for  information  on  the  type 
of  Iwnus  or  commission  plan 
they  were  using.  I  carefully 
studied  the  many  responses 
which  this  appeal  brought  forth. 
I  discarded  them  all  because 
none  of  them  seemed  to  make 
much  sense  and  could  benefit  the 
salesman  only  when  business 
was  moving  ahead.” 

L’p  Or  Down 

Mr.  Hamlen  was  seeking  a 
method  of  compensating  sales¬ 
men  for  outstanding  effort  when 
business  was  slipping  as  well  as 
going  ahead.  He  notes: 

“From  my  long  experience  as 
a  salesman,  I  knew  that  more 
effort  is  expended  in  selling 
when  business  is  bad  and  sin¬ 
cerely  felt  that  rewards  should 
lie  forthcoming  for  those  who 
worked  diligently,  whether  the 
business  cycle  is  going  up  or 
down. 

“Ours  is  a  very  simple  system 
and  requii-es  an  absolute  mini¬ 
mum  of  paper  work.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  particular 
plan  would  not  be  appropriate 
for  metropolitan  papers,  but 
with  some  modifications,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  type  of  contract 
which  an  individual  newspaper 
might  have,  I  sincerely  believe 
this  plan  could  work  effectively 
for  most  medium  and  small 
sized  daily  newspapers.” 

We  are  presenting  his  plan  in 
detail  since  it  has  been  so  care¬ 
fully  conceived  that  it  answers 
most  of  the  classic  objections 
which  have  been  levelled  against 
bonus  plans.  A  strong  point  in 
its  favor,  of  course,  is  that  it 
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has  been  in  effect  in  this  form 
since  Nov.  1,  11(54. 

Basis  for  Bonus 

The  basis  upon  which  month¬ 
ly  bonuses  will  be  pai<l  is  clearly 
stated  lielow: 

Bonus  for  Regular  .Assigned 
Business  (First  2,000  inches  in 
month)  Ic  per  inch; 

Bonus  for  Regular  .Assigned 
Business  (Over  2,000  inches  in 
month)  \itc  per  inch; 

Bonus  for  New  Business  (The 
First  Year)  3c  per  inch; 

Bonus  for  Signing  New  Con¬ 
tract  $2.00; 

Bonus  for  New  Contracts 
Completed  $3.00; 

Bonus  for  Contract  Renewals 
and  Automatic  Renewals  $1.00; 

Bonus  for  Completed  New 
Earned  Rates  $5.00; 

Bonus  for  Completed  Renewal 
Earned  Rates  $1.00; 

Bonus  for  Church  Coop  Con¬ 
tracts  13  weeks  $2.00,  26  weeks 
$5.00,  1  year  $8.00. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed 
that  this  bonus  plan,  as  out¬ 
lined  above  .shall  have  a  trial 
period  of  six  months.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  date  (April 
30,  1955)  the  management  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  adjust  any 
and  all  inequities  or  other  con¬ 
tingencies  that  may  arise  and 
could  not  be  foieseen  at  the  time 
the  bonus  plan  was  inaugurated. 

Must  Keep  Records 

The  management  also  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  assign  all  ac¬ 
counts,  irrespective  of  any  es¬ 
tablished  policy  previously  in 
effect.  In  the  event  any  emer¬ 
gencies  arise  in  which  wholesale 
distribution  of  accounts  becomes 
necessary,  everj'  effort  will  be 
made  to  make  equitable  assign¬ 
ments. 

“As  a  part  of  this  agreement,” 
it  states,  “you  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  keeping  all  linage  data 
needed  in  determining  your 
bonus.  You  will  be  provided 
with  a  record  sheet  which,  when 
properly  filled  out,  is  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  advertising  man¬ 
ager  not  later  than  five  days 
following  the  close  of  each 
month.  Exceptions  will  be  vaca¬ 
tions  and  absence  due  to  illness. 

“The  management  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  make  every  effort  to 
see  that  your  monthly  bonus  is 
paid  by  the  15th  of  the  month 
following  the  date  bonus  is  due. 


For  instance,  l)onus  for  Novem- 
l)er  sales  effort  would  be  paid 
December  15;  so  forth  and  so 
on. 

“New  business  shall  be  defined 
as  advertising  .secured  from  any 
established  retail,  wholesale  or 
distributor  business  that  has  not 
run  copy  in  the  Express  for  at 
least  six  months.  A  bonus  of 
three  cents  per  column  inch  will 
be  paid  on  such  new  business  for 
a  period  of  one  year. 

“Political  cami)aigns,  special 
coop  advertising  such  as  Com¬ 
munity  Chest,  March  of  Dimes, 
Cancer  and  so  forth  will  not 
qualify  as  new  business.  It  will 
be  considered  regular  business 
and  you  shall  include  such  as- 
vertising  as  you  personally  con¬ 
tribute  to  be  a  part  of  youi- 
grand  total  of  regular  business, 
and  will  be  entitled  to  lionus  as 
outlined  above  for  regular  as¬ 
signed  business. 

Old  Business 

“Old  business  shall  be  defined 
as  any  regularly  assigned  ac¬ 
counts  now’  on  your  call  list  and 
active  at  the  time  the  bonus 
plan  goes  into  effect. 

“A  new’  contract  w’ill  l)e  con¬ 
sidered  one  signed  by  a  new 
business  or  by  an  established 
business  w’hich  has  not  lieen  in 
the  paper  under  contract  or  on 
an  earned  I’ate  basis  w’ithin  the 
past  six  months. 

“No  bonus  W’ill  be  paid  on 
business  over  the  counter,  even 
though  considerable  layout  is 
involved.  You  will  be  expectetl 
to  assist  in  such  preparations 
as  a  part  of  your  regular  duties. 
Where  definite  assignments  are 
made  as  the  result  of  such  leads 
and  through  your  individual  ef¬ 
forts  a  contract  is  written  or  an 
earned  rate  is  completed,  the 
business  shall  be  considered  new’ 
and  bonus  w’ill  be  paid  on  that 
basis. 


Other  .Assignments 

“In  addition  to  handling  calls 
for  other  salesmen  during  vaca¬ 
tion  and  illness,  you  will  also 
accept  assignments  of  any  other 
salesman’s  accounts  when  the 
latter  is  assigned  any  special 
work  such  as  political  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“As  heretofore,  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  shall  have  the  right  to 
reject  or  approve  credit  on  all 
advertising  orders  and  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  new’  contracts. 

“It  is  further  consideration 
of  this  bonus  plan  that  manage¬ 
ment  reserves  the  right  to  re¬ 
solve  all  questions  which  may 
arise  and  its  determinations 
shall  be  final  and  agreeably  ac¬ 
cepted  by  you.  Particularly  does 
this  apply  to  the  assignment  of 
accounts  and  the  servicing  of 
same.” 

Mr.  Hamlen  w’ould  undoubted¬ 


ly  lie  pleased  to  piovide  a  copy 
of  the  .Monthly  Linage  Report 
in  itself  a  useful  sales  manage¬ 
ment  tool,  upon  request. 


Jeep  .Atl  Program 
Uiiehuii^ed  in  19(>1 

Advertising  is  creating  a 
.sparkling  new  image  for  the 
“Jeep”  vehicle  line  produced  by 
Kaiser  Jeep  Corporation  and 
sales  of  “Ji'ep”  vehicles  reached 
an  all-time  high  during  October 
and  in  the  first  10  months  of 
1963. 

Riding  on  the  crest  of  this 
new’  w’av’e  of  success,  C.  M. 
Ritchey,  director  of  advertising 
and  ])ublic  relations,  .stated  that 
the  extensive  dealer  newspaper 
advertising  program  employed 
this  year  would  not  be  changed 
in  1964. 

“Jeep”  dealer  identification 
advertising  is  carried  in  more 
than  1200  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  Dealer  signature  ad 
mats  ranging  in  line  size  from 
84  to  600  lines  are  provided  to 
the  dealers  by  the  company’s 
eight  regional  sales  offices. 

• 

M«»loiiey  Names  3 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
newspaper  representatives,  have 
made  known  three  irersonnel 
changes  within  the  organization, 
Edward  J.  Allen  has  joined  the 
Chicago  sales  .staff  after  resign¬ 
ing  from  the  Ward-Griffith  Co. 
Howe  G.  Wheelock,  previously 
with  Million  Market  Newspapers 
and  Scripps-How’ard  national 
advertising  department,  has 
joined  the  New  York  office  to  be 
.sales  group  head  on  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  and  Post-Herald, 
Huntsville  Times,  and  -Vew 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  and 
States- Item.  Leonard  R.  De 
Loach  Jr,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  new  Atlanta 
office.  Mr.  De  Loach  Jr.  formerly 
was  associated  with  the  Kelly- 
Smith  Co.  and  prior  to  that  he 
was  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  A  tlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution  for  10  years. 

• 

G-E  to  Feature  Yule 
Products  in  296  Papers 

The  November  7th  issue  of 
Home  Furnishings  Daily  con¬ 
tained  a  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  19-part  trade  advertise¬ 
ment  which  was  used  to  tell 
retail  dealers  of  the  Christmas 
ad  campaign  involving  12  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  advertised  in  296 
newspapers  and  18  magazines 
during  November  and  December. 

A  full  page  ad  with  an  old 
fashion  line  drawing  of  Santa 
Claus  bearing  the  12  G-E  prod¬ 
ucts,  listed  the  scheduled  adver¬ 
tising  and  dates,  product  by 
product,  for  magazines,  news¬ 
papers  and  tv  for  the  program. 
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^LDEN  DOZEN  X1I.1963 

‘Tinker’s  Thinkers’ 
To  Keep  Mill  Running 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


“Tinker’s  Thinkers,’’  as  Jack 
Tinker  &  Partners  is  sometimes 
called,  is  going  to  keep  the  “idea 
mill”  running. 

When  this  research  arm  and 
subsidiary'  of  Interpublic  Inc., 
was  started  in  June  1960,  Jack 
Tinker,  the  managing  partner, 
and  Marion  Harper,  president 
and  chairman,  agreed  that  three 
years  would  comprise  a  sufficient 
test  period. 

“Although  not  designed  to 
make  money,  we  have  been  able 
to  pay  our  own  way,”  Mr. 
Tinker  said  this  week.  “We  have 
completed  45  projects,  about  12 
this  year,  most  of  them  highly 
confidential. 

4  Seniors.  4  Juniors 

“We  believe  that  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  chaos  in  which  we  work 
provides  a  permissive  atmos¬ 
phere  for  the  free  fiow  of  cre¬ 
ative  juice,  and  we  intend  to 
keep  it  fiowing.” 

To  the  four  original  senior 
partners  four  juniors  have  now 
been  added,  and  the  possibility 
exists  of  further  growth,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Tinker.  They  are 
located  in  their  own  separate 
quarters  in  the  Dorset  Hotel, 
New  York,  where  they  have  four 
studio  work  rooms,  a  major 
presentation  room,  a  “manufac¬ 
turing  studio”  and  private 
offices. 

Mr.  Tinker,  managing  partner 
and  a  director  of  Interpublic, 
explained  that  when  the  group 
was  formed  a  primary  objective 
was  to  be  to  “probe  into  the  to¬ 
morrows  of  communications.” 

“We  want  to  discover,  if  we 
can,  new  ways  to  reach  the  mind 
as  well  as  validating  present 


methods,”  he  said.  “As  in  the 
case  of  most  experimental 
laboratories,  we  are  always  on  a 
journey.  We  never  arrive. 

“Probably  our  most  success¬ 
ful  achievements  have  been  in 
the  field  of  new  product  intro¬ 
ductions.  We  hav’e  l)een  success¬ 
ful  in  four  out  of  five  introduc¬ 
tions  we  have  so  far  undertaken. 
We  decided  that  the  fifth  should 
not  be  placed  on  the  market. 
Remembering  the  marketing 
cliche  that  80%  of  new  products 
fail,  this  seems  to  represent  a 
high  degree  of  success.” 

For  New  Products 

Mr.  Tinker  said  that  he  could 
not  disclose  the  new  products 
they  helped  to  introduce.  One 
project  he  could  and  did  men¬ 
tion  was  the  introduction  of 
Buick’s  high  priced  Riviera. 

“We  began  working  with 
Buick  engineers  when  the 
Riviera  was  in  the  blueprint 
stage,”  he  said.  “This  was  about 
18  months  before  the  model  was 
completed.  We  were  able  to  de¬ 
velop  ideas  on  the  appeal  the 
car  should  have,  what  nich  it 
should  fill  when  introduced. 
Then,  in  advance  of  its  first 
public  showing,  the  model  was 
exposed  to  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  potential  buyers  to  de¬ 
termine  exactly  what  the  public 
would  think  of  it.  We  drove  it 
ourselves.  We  took  hundreds  of 
photographs.  Thus,  when  we 
drew  up  the  marketing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  plans,  we  let  the  car 
speak  for  itself,  which  it  did 
most  successfully.” 

High  Degree  of  Security 

Most  of  the  work  the  partners 


undertake  require  a  high  degree 
of  security.  Sometimes  clients 
don’t  want  their  own  executives 
to  know  what  is  being  done,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Tinker.  The 
projects  have  ranged  from 
advice  on  management  prob¬ 
lems,  to  rehabilitation  of  prod¬ 
ucts  already  on  the  market  as 
well  as  guidance  on  introduction 
of  new  products,  and  extensive 
studies  of  market  potentials. 

"We  do  a  great  deal  of  work 
studying  the  everyday  manage¬ 
ment  of  people,”  Mr.  Tinker 
continued.  “Since  in  communica¬ 
tions  we  deal  only  with  people, 
this  constitutes  an  important 
part  of  our  research  into  the 
future  of  our  business. 

“In  this  we  study  ourselves. 
We  record  and  log  all  that  we 
do.  In  effect  we  are  our  own 
guinea  pigs.  We  believe  we  have 
found  ways  that  we  have  passed 
along  to  Interpublic  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  creative 
talent.” 

To<»  Big? 

Mr.  Tinker  was  asked  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  others  hav'e  raised 
since  McCann-Erickson  and  In¬ 
terpublic  have  been  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  in  this  country,  namely, 
if  his  research  had  determined 
whether  or  not  an  advertising 
agency  could  be  too  big. 

“Size  is  mainly  a  matter  of 
economic  convenience,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “Who  determines  what  is 
big?  It  depends  upon  where  you 
are  standing. 

“The  purpose  of  an  agency  is 
to  help  its  clients  grow.  As  you 
develop  basic  skills  towards  that 
end,  you  definitely  point  the  way 
to  new  dimensions  for  yourself. 

“Our  services  and  studies  are 
utilized  by  Interpublic  to  main¬ 
tain  a  position  of  leadership  in 
this  highly  competitive  business. 
We  have  been  able  to  help  in 
keeping  our  parent  ahead  of 
many  competitors. 

“The  whole  concept  of  Inter¬ 
public  is  fascinating.  While  it  is 
designed  to  bring  profit  to  its 
stockholders,  it  is  also,  in  all 
honesty  and  most  sincerely  de¬ 
signed  for  the  successful  han¬ 
dling  of  communications.  The 
ability  of  Interpublic  to  accom¬ 
modate  itself  to  the  growth  pat¬ 
terns  of  both  large  and  small 
clients  is  enormous. 

“Our  ideas,  thoughts  and  con¬ 
cepts  have  been  a  sounding 
board  for  many  of  the  concepts 
put  into  action  by  other  divisions 
of  Interpublic.  I  believe  that 


Jack  Tinker 


when  I  make  the  final  quarterly 
report  for  this  year  next  month 
I  will  repeat  a  statement  I  made 
in  our  very  first  report,  namely 
that  the  fact  this  organization 
exists  at  all  is  one  of  our  most 
outstanding  achievements. 

Utilizing  Tulent 

“Our  aim  continues  to  be  to 
find  the  most  advantageous  ways 
to  utilize  the  talents  of  people, 
to  find  new  ways  to  deal  with 
clients  to  help  them  succeed  and 
grow.  We  have  been  able  to 
develop  new  business  practices 
which  we  have  incorporated  into 
our  own  Interpublic  divisions 
and  also  translated  into  other 
organizations.” 

Mr.  Tinker  was  also  asked  if 
the  thinkers  had  been  able  to 
find  a  way  of  comparing  the 
potentialities  of  the  different 
advertising  media. 

“We  have  actively  studied  the 
results  of  adv’ertising  in  all 
media,”  he  said.  “Each  have 
their  own  distinctive  character¬ 
istics.  I  don’t  wish  to  suggest 
that  there  is  any  one  medium 
better  than  any  other. 

“While  tv  is  getting  enthusi¬ 
astic  support  at  present,  we  are 
convinced  that  each  medium  has 
a  role  to  play.  Some  products 
will  get  the  best  results  when 
advertised  in  newspapers,  others 
in  tv.  Actually,  we  have  found 
that  the  telephone  is  also  a 
splendid  medium  for  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Those  thinking  with  Mr. 
Tinker,  who  has  spent  25  years 
with  Interpublic,  including  sev¬ 
eral  years  as  overall  creative 
director  of  McCann-Erickson, 
are  five  men  and  two  women. 
Four,  including  Mr.  Tinker,  are 
senior  partners;  four,  juniors. 
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Telling  people  is  selling  people 


And  your  most  effective  telling-selling  media  in  California  and  Illinois  are  Copley 
Newspapers.  Each  weekday  Copley  Newspapers  are  read  in  508,325  homes.* 

Home  is  where  the  hard  sell  begins.  Copley  Newspapers  are  hometown  papers. 


’Average  daily  circulation  October,  1963 


THE  RING  OF  TRUTH' 


CALIFORNIA:  The  San  Diego  Union  •  Evening  Tribune  •  Glendale  News-Press  • 
Monrovia  News-Post  •  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  •  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  • 

Burbank  Daily  Review  •  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  •  Culver  City  Evening  Star-News  • 
Venice  Evening  Vanguard. 

ILLINOIS:  Illinois  State  Journal  •  Illinois  State  Register  •  Aurora  Beacon-News  • 
Elgin  Courier-News  •  Joliet  Herald-News. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  / 
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Golden  Dozen 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

include  both  art  and  writing. 
For  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  emphasis 
is  on  writing,  while  for  Mr. 
Tinker  it  is  art.  Both  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  McCann-Erickson’s  plans 
board. 

Dr.  Herta  Herzog,  the  third 
senior  partner,  makes  research 
her  specialty.  She  has  been 
instrumental  in  the  development 
of  the  relative  sales  conviction 
technique  and  the  early  applica¬ 
tion  of  motivation  research  to 
commercial  communication  and 
marketing,  among  other  contri¬ 
butions.  In  addition  to  being  one 
of  the  partners,  she  is  chairman 
of  Marplan,  Interpublic’s  inde¬ 
pendent  research  facility. 

The  fourth  senior  partner, 
Myron  McDonald,  is  essentially 
a  marketing  generalist.  During 
17  years  with  Interpublic,  he 
has  supervised  such  accounts  as 
the  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio,  West- 
inghouse,  and  the  Buick  Divi¬ 
sion  of  General  Motors.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  marketing 
plans  board,  the  plans  board  and 
the  plans  review  board  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson. 

The  four  junior  partners  were 
selected,  according  to  Mr. 
Tinker,  “for  their  demonstrated 
talents  and  for  their  potential 
ability  to  develop  into  a  cohesive. 


operating  second  group.” 

Mrs.  Lois  Korey,  the  writer 
of  the  group,  has  had  a  musical 
accepted  for  production  next 
season  by  George  Abbott.  It  is 
believed  that  she  can  be  of  most 
help  in  developing  newspaper 
and  print  advertising  in  general. 

William  White,  whose  abilities 
are  in  research,  began  his  ca¬ 
reer  with  Procter  &  Gamble. 
Stewart  Greene  is  an  artist  and 
art  director,  and  Fred  Charrow 
is  the  product  of  tv. 

IdeaH  Count,  Nut  Age 

There’s  no  differences  in  rank. 
Only  age  separates  the  two 
groups,  and  it  is  the  ideas  each 
one  has  that  actually  counts, 
according  to  Mr.  Tinker. 

“When  working  on  projects, 
we  try  to  keep  always  on  a  posi¬ 
tive  note,”  he  said.  “We  either 
have  no  meetings  at  all,  or  one 
long  meeting.  No  work  is  dele¬ 
gated.  Each  one  does  what  he  or 
she  can  do  best. 

“We  sit  together  almost  every 
morning,  for  general  discussion 
on  whatever  project  we  are 
working.  Then  we  go  on  off  to 
our  own  rooms  to  develop  our 
own  ideas.  These  ideas  must 
emerge  among  the  final  conclu¬ 
sions  as  a  result  of  their  own 
strength.  All  ideas  that  can  be 
are  submitted  to  exhaustive 
field  testing. 

“When  the  time  comes  to  make 
a  final  report,  all  of  us  must 


agree  on  one  single  solid  point 
of  view.  There  can  never  be  a 
dissenting  vote,  under  our  policy. 
There  is  no  hedging.  We  stay 
with  a  problem  until  we  can 
reach  complete  agreement.  Then 
we  submit  what  we  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  our  clients  for  their 
study.” 

Mr.  Tinker  said  the  time  re¬ 
quired  depends  upon  the  project. 

A  full-scale  product  introduc¬ 
tion  problem  requires  from  90 
days  to  six  months.  A  “limited 
idea  or  creative  problem”  has 
been  solved  in  as  little  as  a 
week,  Mr.  Tinker  said.  The  aver¬ 
age  project  time  has  been  about 
90  days,  and  one  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  JTP  has  been  not  to 
handle  more  than  three  projects 
at  any  one  time.  The  fee  for  the 
average  90-day  project  is  $60,- 
000,  plus  out-of-pocket  expenses 
for  present  Interpublic  clients, 
and  $120,000  for  nonclients.  For 
projects  requiring  less  time, 
$20,000  a  month  is  a  good  rule 
of  thumb  figure,  Mr.  Tinker  said. 
• 

Hassett  from  Retail 
To  General  Ad  Post 

Chicago 

Gabe  Joseph,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  Field 
Enterprises  Inc.,  has  announced 
a  series  of  personnel  changes  in 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the 


Chicago  Daily  News. 

David  A.  Preston,  m.mager, 
general  advertising,  is  (  tiring 
to  assume  a  management  role  in 
sew  Inc.  (formerly  Stamps, 
Conhaim,  Whitehead)  where  he 
has  an  ownership  interest.  He 
will  move  to  California  to  as¬ 
sume  his  new  duties  with  the 
newspaper  mat  service. 

Paul  J.  Hassett,  at  present 
manager,  retail  advertising,  will 
succeed  Mr.  Preston  as  manager, 
general  advertising. 

Charles  D.  Fegert  has  been 
named  manager,  retail. 

LeRoy  G  Tabbert  In-comes 
.sales  manager,  retail. 

Thomas  V.  Patano  becomes 
sales  manager,  general. 

John  F.  Holm  has  been  named 
supervisor,  specialty  shop  adver¬ 
tising. 

Sears  Circular 
Sent  by  Newspapers 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  has 
begun  distribution  of  45  million 
copies  of  a  full  color  gift  cir¬ 
cular  for  Christmas. 

Marvin  C.  Lunde,  advertising 
manager,  said  the  greatest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  circulars  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  through  225  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  circular  is  in  10  different 
editions.  It  was  published  in 
both  tabloid  and  standard  page 
size,  and  there  are  regional  edi¬ 
tions  for  each  of  Sears’  five 
territories  in  the  United  States. 


Now  .  .  .  Official  Recognition 
Of  What  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Has  Known  About  Everett 
For  Years! 


The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  officially  named  Everett  in 
the  Metropolitan  .\rea  designation: 


s. 


It  » 


Of 


Pacific  Northwest  advertising  people  and  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  known  for  years  you  need  Everett  to 
complete  your  marketing  picture  in  the  growing  Seattle- 
Everett-Tacoma  market  that  represents  more  than  halt 
the  state’s  population  and  sales.  This  official  recogni¬ 
tion,  partly  based  uixm  Everett’s  attainment  of  metro- 
ixilitan  status,  proves  that  “Two  won’t  do  it  .  .  .  now  it 
takes  THREE!”  .  .  .  and  one  must  be  the  Everett  Her¬ 
ald.  Are  YOU  getting  your  full  potential  in  the  Seattle- 
Everett  Metrojxilitan  area? 


THE  EVERETT  DAILY  HERALD 

Represented  Nationally  by  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  Associates 
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THE  EVENING  BULLETIN-READ  BY  MORE  MEN  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
AND  SUBURBS 

In  the  city  and  suburbs,  The  Evening  I  data:  how  newspapers  are  received,  I  Douglas  2-5422.  Los  Angeles:  3540 


Bulletin  is  No.  1  among  male  readers. 
No.  1  among  women  readers,  too.  First 
with  adults,  in  other  words. 

Another  fact:  15  out  of  16  adults  read 
The  Evening  Bulletin  at  home. 

The  complete  story  is  told  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Market  Profile,  the  only  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  readership  study 
made  in  consultation  with  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation.  W.  R. 
Simmons  and  Associates  Research, 
Inc.,  asked  the  questions,  assembled 
the  findings. 

Within  the  Philadelphia  Market  Pro¬ 
file’s  pages  you’ll  find  vital  readership 


where  they’re  read,  the  buying  power 
of  their  readers.  And  much,  much  more. 

For  your  copy  of  this  authoritative  new 
study,  write  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
30th  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  1, 
Penna.,  or  contact  your  nearest  Million 
Market  Newspapers,  Inc.,  office. 

In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads 
The  Bulletin. 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET 
NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  New  York:  529 
Fifth  Avenue,  Yukon  6-3434.  Chicago: 
333  N.  Michigan  Blvd.,  State  2-0103. 
Detroit:  New  Center  Building,  Trinity 
5-3350.  San  Francisco:  1 1 1  Sutter  Street, 


Wilshire  Blvd.,  Dunkirk  1-2251. 

Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard  Com¬ 
pany,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida. 


THE  L-SHAPED  HOME  of  the  new  Norfhweit  Indiana  Sentinel  con¬ 
tains  3,000  square  feet  of  floor  area  for  the  news  and  business  opera¬ 
tions.  Printing  will  be  done  at  the  Gary  Post-Tribune  plant. 


Indiana  a.m. 
Daily  Begins 
December  10 

Grikkith,  Ind. 

Takin;?  a  leaf  out  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  surveys,  which  indicate  a 
boomingr  future  for  Northwest 
Indiana,  the  directors  of  the 
Gary  Printing  and  Publishing 
Co.  Inc.,  authorized  their  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Dale  E.  Belles 
Jr.,  to  start  a  new  regional 
morning  newspaper. 

First  edition  of  the  Northwest 
Indiana  Sentinel  is  now  slated 
for  distribution  on  the  morning 
of  Dec.  10.  A  new  building  has 
been  completed  at  220  W.  Ridge 
Road  in  Griffith,  to  serve  as 
headquarters  for  the  new  six-day 
publication. 

Initial  area  of  distribution 
encompasses  Munster,  Highland, 
Griffith,  Hessville,  South  Ham¬ 
mond,  Dyer,  Schererville  and 
Calumet  To>\Tiship.  Beginning 
circulation  will  be  guaranteed 
more  than  25,000. 

Planning  for  the  new  publica¬ 
tion  has  been  under  way  for 
over  a  year.  Promotional  ma¬ 
terials  have  been  distributed  in 
the  area  by  a  carrier  force  of 
250  teen-age  boys. 

Editor  of  the  Sentinel  is  Ed¬ 
gar  L.  Mills,  former  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune  and  a  newsman 
with  three  decades  of  experience, 
half  of  it  in  this  area.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Norman  E.  “Bob” 
Bourne,  former  Indiana  and 
Utah  newsman  and  more  re¬ 
cently  a  public  relations  man  for 
U.S.  Steel  in  Gary,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Bourne  will 
serve  as  managing  and  city 
editor. 

Others  on  the  20-man  news 


staff  are  James  E.  Barrickman, 
assistant  city  e<iitor;  Louis  J. 
Marra,  news  editor;  Jack  Parry, 
sports  editor,  and  Janet  Burton, 
women’s  editor;  all  from  key 
spots  on  the  Gary  paper. 

Loren  Tate,  formerly  of  the 
Hammond  Tinu’s  sports  .staff, 
and  Frank  Kearns,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  will  be 
assistant  sports  editors. 

Miss  Burton  will  be  assisted 
by  Ruth  Armstrong  of  the 
Crown  Point  weekly  and  Amy 
Gunn,  another  former  Hammond 
Times  staffer. 

Deskmen  include  Jack  Phifer, 
from  Milwaukee,  and  Ed  Plais- 
led  of  the  Boston  Herald. 

On  the  reportorial  staff  will 
l)e  James  Denigan,  formerly  of 
the  South toivn  Economist;  Ben 
Weiss,  from  the  Hammond 
Times;  Ken  Young,  reporter 
from  Michigan  City;  Ed  Ven- 
non,  news  desk  of  Station 
WWCA  in  Gary,  and  Blaine 
Marz  from  the  Hammond  Times. 

Business  pages,  including  full 
New  York  stock  lists,  will  be 
directed  by  Erwin  Crewe  Rose- 
nau,  long  a  Po.st-Tribune  staffer 
and  for  the  past  decade  a  staff 
director  from  the  Gary  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Jo  Steffel  will  serve  as  etlitori- 
al  department  clerk. 

Work  Hilli  Gary  Paper 

Two  radio-directed  photogra¬ 
phers  will  be  on  duty  on  all 


Sentinel  shifts,  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Gar>'  Post- 
Tribune  photo  staff. 

With  over  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Gary  area,  Ted  Galka 
heads  up  the  circulation  effort 
as  manager.  Assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager  is  Richard  Welton, 
with  James  Inhat,  Steven  Le- 
hacky,  Robert  Urban,  Robert 
Shipman,  Michael  Boukis,  Rich¬ 
ard  Riba  and  Richard  Goff  as 
district  managers.  Veronica 
Matan  is  secretary  and  book¬ 
keeper  for  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

Directing  sales,  promotion  and 
business  office  activities  will  be 
Robert  M.  “Rube”  Faloon,  for¬ 
merly  general  manager  of  the 
Pompano  Beach  (Fla.)  Town 
News.  Retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  is  James  M.  Hallas.  Mike 
Walter  is  a  retail  salesman.  Both 
are  from  the  sales  staff. 

Bruce  Webber  will  be  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  Others 
on  the  business  staff  are  Sally 
Stevens  and  Sharon  Kelly.  Na¬ 
tional  advertising  will  be  han¬ 
dled  by  Robert  R.  Kelly,  general 
advertising  manager. 

A  special  feature  will  be  Len 
O’Connor  comments,  only  in¬ 
print  appearance  of  the  award¬ 
winning,  Chicago  area  radio  and 
tv  commentator. 

Composing  and  press  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  Sentinel  will  be 
handled  in  the  Gary  Post-Trib¬ 
une  plant. 


Press  May  See 
Parliamentary 
Debate  for  Fee 

London 

Would  newspapers  and  other 
news  media  pay  a  .small  fee  to 
see  the  House  of  Commons  in 
action  via  closed-circuit  televi¬ 
sion? 

That’s  the  proposition  being 
put  to  the  Ministers  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  an  ex¬ 
periment  which  is  now  sched¬ 
uled  for  early  in  1964.  The  MP’s 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
judge  the  value  of  televising 
their  sessions  in  a  kind  of  filmed 
“Hansard.” 

The  question  is  whether  there 
should  be  continuous  televising 
of  debates  for  private-line  trans¬ 
mission  to  subscribers,  such  as 
news  media,  or  should  BBC  and 
ITA  be  allowed  to  produce  an 
edited  version,  entitled  “Today 
in  Parliament,”  as  an  evening 
program. 

Cost  of  the  project  has  been 
put  at  around  £200,000  and  a 
fee  of  £100  has  been  suggested 
for  newspapers,  clubs,  political 
and  other  organizations  which 
would  be  likely  to  take  the  serv¬ 
ice  via  ordinary  Post  Office  lines. 

• 

$10  Million  Contracts 
For  Vanconver  Plant 

Vancouv'er,  B.C. 

Contracts  valued  at  more  than 
$10  million  are  being  awarded 
by  Pacific  Press  Ltd.  for  the  new 
plant  to  house  the  Sun  and  the 
Province  here. 

A  contract  for  the  four-story 
building  occupying  a  city  block 
is  valued  at  $6  million  and  has 
been  awarded  to  Smith  Bros.  & 
Wilson,  Vancouver. 

Contracts  valued  at  $4  million 
are  being  awarded  for  equip¬ 
ment.  Nine  units  of  Goss  presses 
have  been  ordered  at  a  cost  of 
$1  million.  The  plant  will  thus 
have  27  press  units,  but  the 
building  is  designed  to  take  42 
units. 

• 

Dick  Hyland  to  Write 
For  Palm  Desert  Post 

Palm  Desert,  Calif. 

Dick  Hyland,  retired  Los 
Angeles  Times  sports  writer 
now  living  in  Palm  Desert,  will 
be  the  sports  columnist  for  the 
new  Palm  Desert  Post,  started 
by  the  Riverside  Press-Enter-  | 
prise  Co.  and  Palm  Desert  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Mr.  Hyland,  a  retired  colonel 
in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
played  football,  baseball  and 
track  at  Stanford  University 
before  his  newspaper  career. 
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Why  does  The  Washington  Post 
use  eleven*  news  services - 
more  than  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  world? 


A. 


Because  nowhere  else  in  the  world 

is  accurate,  complete  reporting 

of  national  and  foreign  news 

more  important  than  in 

Washington  .  .  .  and  The  Washington  Post 

provides  it. 


Wnt  |JDa$]|ingtoti  |)o$t 

Quoted . . .  Consulted . . .  Honored 


addition  to  The  Washington  Post’s  own  Los  Angeles  Times-W  ashing  ton  Post  Neacs  Service,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service,  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  Daily  News  Service,  London 
Observer,  London  Sunday  Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  Miami  Herald  Latin-American  Service,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  News  Service,  Reuters,  United  Press  International 


seven  or  eight  girls  in  the  de¬ 
partment  at  that  time  and  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  for  the  year 
was  three  million,  as  compared 
with  16*4  million  for  both 
papers  this  year  and  60  full  and 
part  time  workers. 

Most  people  think  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  as  want  ads, 
Miss  We'^her  said.  Actually, 
only  about  30%  of  it  is  such 
“voluntary”  advertising. 

“Classified  is  about  70% 
commercial  advertising,”  she 
said. 

Her  job  has  been  administra- 
tiv’e  with  few  routine  duties. 

“I  have  enjoyed  my  job,”  she 
said,  after  talking  of  retirement 
plans.  “After  all,  39%  of  the 
calls  to  the  Journal  come  to  us. 
We  are  the  Journal  to  many 
people.” 

Augusta  Missling  Avill  succeed 
Miss  Weyher  as  phone  room 
supervisor. 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Job  in  Phone  Room 
Is  Like  Reporter’s 


By  Warren  Perry 

('AM,  Minllcapoli^  Star  and  Tribune 

There’s  more  to  a  voice  on  a  tiring  Jan.  3  after  37  years  as  a 

telephone  than  a  pleasant  cad-  Journal  ad  taker  and  super- 

ence  and  a  polite  phrase.  If  it 

belongs  to  a  classified  ad  taker  “There  is  a  greater  similarity 
it  is  backed  with  a  better  than  |)etween  classified  advertising 

average  education,  a  good  intel-  ^^d  the  editorial  department  •  w  K 

lect,  mature  judgment,  imagina-  than  most  people  realize,”  Miss  Jusnne  vreyner 

tion,  a  well  informed  back-  Wevher  said.  “It  is  human  inter-  where  we  differ  from  a  reporter 
ground  and  high  sales  ability.  est*  advertising.  We  talk  to  or  feature  writer.” 

So  believes  Miss  Justine  people  with  problems.  They  started  4fier  Hich  School 
Weyher,  manager  of  the  classi-  come  to  us.  We  have  to  draw  out 

fied  telephone  sales  department  their  story  and  then  write  it.  Miss  Weyher  came  to  the 

for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  (and  “Then  of  course,  we  have  to  Journal  in  1920,  fresh  out  of 
lately  the  Sentinel),  who  is  re-  sell  it  back  to  them.  And  this  is  high  school.  There  were  only 


“already  employed”  charge  of 
the  Minneapolis  forum  was 
Joseph  Borus,  Chicago,  regional 
administrator  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of  Em¬ 
ployment  Security,  who  said, 
“This  figure  is  closer  to  5  to 
15%. ”  Borus  also  said  “Satis¬ 
faction  w'ith  the  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  in  Minnesota  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
50  of  the  54  largest  firms  in 
Minneapolis  use  it.” 

However,  at  a  later  session  of 
the  forum,  a  spokesman  for 
Minneapolis  Honeywell,  Minne¬ 
sota’s  largest  employer,  declared, 
“We  are  changing  our  policy  and 
are  no  longer  using  USES  be¬ 
cause  we  fear  USES  might  be¬ 
come  a  manpower  monopoly  if 
we  and  all  the  other  large  firms 
in  the  area  use  USES.” 

The  Honeywell  spokesman 
prefaced  his  remarks  by 
describing  a  satisfactory  and 
harmonious  relationship  with 
USES.  He  related  how  Honey¬ 
well  adhered  to  the  “closed  gate 
policy”  w’hereby  unskilled  job 
seekers  applying  to  Honeywell 
were  referred  to  the  USES  office 
for  screening.  Out  of  every  10 
applicants  Honeywell  sent  to 
USES,  the  public  employment 
service,  after  screening,  sent 
back  3  of  the  better  qualified 
applicants  with  Honeywell  hir¬ 
ing  about  1  out  of  the  3. 
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The  headings  and  subheads  in  this  ad  were  set  and  screened  on  the  photo  typositor. 


LOOK  WHO'S 

IN 

Smart  media  buyers,  advertisers  and  mar¬ 
keting  people  today  know  they  can’t 
cover  ever-growing  Metro  San  Jose  with 
San  Francisco  newspapers.  They  also 
know  this  market  has  more  families  with 
incomes  of  $10,000  and  up  than  any 
other  Northern  California  Market  of 
700,000  and  over. 

Metro  San  Jose’s  families  are  young  and 
thev  need  products  and  services  of  every 
kind.  They’re  c'ducatc'd,  busy  and  have 
money  to  buy.  Alert  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  recognize  these  facts,  which 
explains  why  San  Jose’s  Mercury  leads 
all  western  newspapers  in  total  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  with  one  exception  —  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 


THE  WEST! 


CHECK  THESE  TOTALS..  JIR5T  9-Months  1963 

NBWSPAPBR  LINAOB 

(1)  SAN  JOSE  MERCURY  (MS)  .  .  .  28,285,999 

(2)  San  Francisco  EXAMINER  (MS)  .  27,245,152 

(3)  Portland  OREGONIAN  (MS)  .  .  25,942,418 

(4)  San  Francisco  CHRONICLE  (MS)  .  24,855,175 


(5)  Seattle  TIMES  (ES) .  24,686,366 

(6)  Sacramento  BEE  (ES) .  24,050,985 


17)  Long  Beach  INDEPENDENT  (ES)  .  23,806,977 

(8)  Oakland  TRIBUNE  (ES)  ....  23,645,741 

(9)  San  Diego  UNION  (MS)  ....  23,452,028 

(10)  Los  Angeles 

HERALD  EXAMINER  (ES)  .  .  .  22,951,736 

SOURCE:  Media  Records,  Inc. 


On  a  six  day  basis  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  ranks  7th  in  the  nation 
for  the  first  9  months  with  21,616,089 
lines  and  the  San  Jose  News  ranks 
10th  with  21,713,287  lines. 
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PROMOTION 

Pigs  to  Costa  Rica: 
Grassroots  PR 


By  George  Wilt 

As  the  saying  goes,  “Pigs  is 
pigs.” 

But  when  a  Wisconsin  news¬ 
paper  gets  into  the  act  of  expe¬ 
diting  the  delivery  of  a  pair  of 
piglets  to  a  young  Costa  Rican 
farmer,  it’s  another  heartwarm¬ 
ing  story  of  newspaper  public 
service.  It  is  public  relations  on 
an  International  scale.  It’s  a 
small-scale  “Operation  Amigo” 
on  a  paper-to-person  basis. 

It  started  when  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent  news  bu¬ 
reau  chief  John  Sawall  in  the 
Waupaca  county  seat  of  New 
London,  Wis.  learned  that  Gil- 
berto  Rojas,  a  20-year-old  native 
of  Palmares  Alajuela,  Costa 
Rica,  had  written  to  the  Ken¬ 
neth  Bleck  farm  in  New  London 
to  buy  two  pigs.  It  seems  that 
young  Rojas  had  been  an  Inter¬ 
national  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
Visitor  at  the  Bleck  farm.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  visit,  he  vowed  he’d 
work  and  save  to  send  for  two 


A  MAJOR  REASON  WHY 
3  OUT  OF  4  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
PRINTED  ON  GOSS  PRESSES 


pigs.  The  Blecks  advised  that 
he  start  with  a  pair  of  rugged 
Durocs,  a  breed  that  could  cope 
with  the  Costa  Rican  climate. 
The  pigs  were  offered  at  half 
price  in  the  interest  of  inter¬ 
national  relations. 

Red  Tape 

Following  a  procession  of  red 
tape  on  the  part  of  government 
agencies,  airlines  and  ports,  the 
pigs  wound  up  in  Milwaukee. 
And  that’s  as  far  as  they  went. 

Bureau  Chief  Sawall  con¬ 
tacted  his  boss,  regional  editor 
Roy  Valitchka,  at  this  point, 
asking  what  could  be  done.  Va¬ 
litchka  took  the  matter  up  with 
a  former  Green  Bay  newspaper¬ 
man,  a  friend  of  Representative 
John  Byrnes.  The  Costa  Rica 
embassy,  informed  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  stated  its  concern  and  sug¬ 
gested  shipment  by  sea.  By  this 
time,  of  course,  the  pigs  w’ere  too 
big  to  be  shipped  anj'where. 

At  this  point,  the  Post-Cres¬ 
cent  decided  to  send  John  Sawrall 
with  the  pigs,  deliv’ering  them  as 
a  gesture  from  the  newspaper. 

After  an  airtrip  to  Miami,  Mr. 
Sawall  cut  through  a  mire  of 
problems  such  as  crating,  trans¬ 
portation  and  other  impediments 
with  the  help  of  the  airline 
freight  office  and  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agrriculture. 

Reporter  Sawall  and  his  11- 
year-old  son  finally  delivered  the 
Duroc  pigs  to  the  smiling  Gil- 
berto  Rojas,  after  many  man¬ 
hours  of  frustrating  effort. 

Mr.  Saw'all  wrote  his  story, 
and  regional  editor  Valitchka 
kept  the  pieces  displayed  once 
the  trip  got  underway.  Costa 
Rican  and  U.S.  State  Depart¬ 
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ment  officials  hailed  the  event  as 
an  example  of  what  American 
spirit  and  concern  for  fellowmen 
can  do  to  highlight  good  inter¬ 
national  relations.  An  Eastern 
Airlines  pilot  said  that  it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  trans¬ 
ported  pigs  in  over  13  years  of 
flying. 


Operation  Amigo 


A  week  ago  in  Miami,  Fla., 
Earl  Truax  promotion  director 
of  the  Miami  Herald  addressed 
the  Inter- American  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  his  talk  on  the  “Pub¬ 
lic  Image  of  the  Newspaper  and 
Public  Relations,”  he  told  the 
Pan-American  group  of  news¬ 
papermen  of  some  of  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  public  relations  and  public 
service  programs.  Of  course,  he 
outlined  the  award-winning 
“Operation  Amigo,”  under  which 
teenagers  from  Latin  American 
countries  come  to  the  U.S.  for 
two-week  visits  and  actually  live 
in  the  homes  of  United  States 
boys  and  girls,  attending  school, 
and  seeing  how  our  democracy 
works. 

It’s  unfortunate  that  Mr. 
Truax  didn’t  know  about  the 
Post-Crescent’s  “Piggy- Back 
Trip  to  Costa  Rica.”  It  would 
have  made  an  amusing  and 
heartwarming  addition  to  his 
talk,  another  example  of  Inter- 
American  public  relations  per¬ 
formed  by  a  newspaper  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  from 
Miami. 


THANKSGIVING— Approxi¬ 
mately  750  homeless,  handi¬ 
capped  and  needy  children  will 
attend  the  tenth  annual  Thanks¬ 
giving  party  sponsored  by 
Walter  Kaner,  columnist  for  the 
Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Press  and 
Star- Journal. 


Kalamazoo  Gazette,  Miiskego% 
Chronicle,  Saginaw  News  and 
Ypsilanti  Press)  have  distrib¬ 
uted  a  portfolio  containing  the 
reprints  of  three  recent  adver¬ 
tisements.  Theme  of  the  packet 
and  the  ads  is  that  “Booth 
Michigan  and  Detroit  need 
separate  sales  plans.”  The  ads, 
which  appeared  in  New  York 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  newspapers,  featured 
large  photos  of  sports  scenes, 
with  the  models  cut  in  half.  “As 
separate  as  shirt  and  slacks  . . . 
as  jersey  and  pants  ...  as 
sweater  and  skirt,”  were  the 
headlines.  Coverage  information 
on  the  Booth  Newspapers  was 
also  included. 


SKI  SCHOOL — The  ninth  an¬ 
nual  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner  ski  school  for  Iwys  and 
girls  will  be  staged  starting 
early  in  January,  1964,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Ogden  City 
Recreation  Department.  Up  to 
1,000  will  be  accepted  for  classes 
at  Snow  Basin,  10  miles  east  of 
Ogden,  with  30  instructors  par¬ 
ticipating.  All  transportation 
and  instruction  expense  is  paid 
by  the  Standard-Examiner. 

“Over  5,000  boys  and  girls 
have  received  the  free  ski  in¬ 
struction  since  the  school  was 
initiated,”  said  Ernie  Shreeve, 
city  recreation  director.  “In  this 
period  more  than  45,000  man¬ 
hours  of  instruction  has  been 
carried  out  without  a  single 
serious  accident.” 


“In  1964,  two  consecutive  ses¬ 
sions  will  be  featured  each 
Saturday,”  said  Joseph  F. 
Breeze,  Standard-Examiner  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  who  originated  the 
program. 


HOLIDAY  SALES— A  help¬ 
ful  folder,  “Ring  Up  More  Sales 
During  the  Holiday  Season,”  is 
being  mailed  to  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  by  the  Detroit  News. 


Kitelieii  Supermarket 
Promotion  Successful 


PAGE  SIZE  — “What  does 
the  world’s  largest  magazine 
have  in  common  with  Philadel¬ 
phia’s  smallest  newspaper?” 
asks  a  promotion  ad  published 
by  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 
The  Philadelphia  tabloid  news¬ 
paper  uses  the  results  of  a 
Readers  Digest  survey  to  tell 
advertising  prospects  that  page 
size  is  not  a  factor  in  adver¬ 
tising  impact,  recall,  persuasive¬ 
ness  or  permanence  of  impres¬ 
sion.  The  Daily  News  followed 
up  the  advertisement  with  a 
mailing  of  reprints. 


SALES  PLANS— The  Booth 
Michigan  Newspapers  (Ann 
Arbor  News,  Bay  City  Times, 
Flint  Journal,  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot, 
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Retail  appliance  dealers  par¬ 
ticipating  with  the  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Electric  &  Gas  Co.  of  New 
Jersey  in  promotions  for  refrig¬ 
erator-freezers  reported  sales 
of  14,796  combination  units  and 
freezers  in  an  eight  week  period 
in  June-July  1961;  17,552  units 
in  the  same  period  in  1962;  and 
21,885  units  in  1963. 

To  support  the  “Supermarket 
in  Your  Kitchen”  promotion,  the 
utility  ran  a  total  of  793  ads 
with  this  theme  in  18  daily 
newspapers,  113  weeklies  and  24 
foreign-language  papers.  Deal¬ 
ers  received  a  25%  co-op  adver¬ 
tising  allowance  for  their  re¬ 
frigerator-freezer  ads  during 
the  promotion  period. 

H.  E.  Cliff,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  Commercial  Opera¬ 
tions  of  the  north  New  Jersey  j 
utility,  said  present  plans  in¬ 
clude  a  similar  promotion  in 
June-July  1964. 
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Oddball.  We're  talking  about  the  newspaper  situation  in  Iowa.  The 
Des  Moines  metro  area  doesn't  make  the  top-50  market  list,  or 
even  the  top  75  (it's  90th).  But  the  Des  Moines  papers  are  quite 
another  matter.  Curiously  enough,  they're  read  all  over  Iowa.  And 
provide  a  market  a  good  many  cuts  above  90th.  Just  counting 
counties  with  50%  or  better  family  coverage,  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  market  is  the  14th  Sunday  market.  And  our  daily 
market  is  30th.  Obviously,  most  of  our  market  is  outside  Des  Moines 
(86%  to  be  exact).  Q  So,  the  next  time  you're  buying  the  so-called 
top-75,  top-50  or  even  the  top-30,  remember  the  oddball  newspaper 
situation  in  Iowa. 


Other  curious  facts:  23%  more 
Sunday  Register-subscribing 
families  own  Mutual  Fund  Stock 
than  the  state  average  ...  7% 
more  traveled  by  plane  last  year. 
But  don't  try  to  sell  kerosene 
lamps  in  the  Sunday  Register. 
For  some  odd  reason,  4%  fewer 
dwellers  of  homes  built  before 
1912  read  it  than  the  state 


Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

GardAar  Co«rl««.  PrmUtont 

SUNDAY  .  520,618  COMBINED  DAILY  .  357,833 

NatKm«lly  ratKtsantad  by  Crnmac.  Woodward.  O’Mara  and  Ormsbta.  Inc. 
Naw  York,  Phiiaotiphia.  Chicago.  Detroit,  Atlanta.  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


ITU  Views 
Issued  on 
‘Monopoly’ 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

The  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union’s  views  on  new’spa- 
pers  are  presented  in  a  170- 
page  report  titled  “Federal  Re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  Free  and  Com¬ 
petitive  Press.” 

This  was  prepared  for  the 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
headed  by  Rep.  Emanuel  Celler 
of  New  York. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  filed  with 
the  subcommittee  and  distrib¬ 
uted  a  374-page  brief,  Elmer 
Brown,  ITU  president,  pointed 
out  in  a  statement  issued  with 
release  of  the  brief. 

Several  management  repre¬ 
sentatives  appeared  before  the 
House  group.  Mr.  Brown  was 
invited  on  at  least  two  occasions, 
but  his  appearance  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  pressure  of  legis¬ 
lative  duties  on  the  chairman. 
This  deprived  the  ITU  of  an 
opportunity  to  warn  the  people 
“of  the  great  danger  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  press  poses  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  and  the  right 
to  be  informe<l,”  Mr.  Brown 
said. 

Suggests  Legislation 

The  ITU  presentation  con¬ 
cludes  that  newspapers  need  to 
meet  the  five  points  outlined  by 
the  Commission  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press  in  reports  which  were 
published  in  1946  and  1947. 

It  contends  that  the  newspa- 
]>er  business  is  not  immune  un¬ 
der  the  First  Amendment,  and 
offers  quotations  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  case  in  1943. 

It  proposes  remedial  legisla¬ 
tion.  This  may  be  difficult  “but 
to  do  nothing  is  tantamount  to 
legislating  a  continuation  of  the 
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present  restrictions  arising  out 
of  monopoly  and  declining  com¬ 
petition,”  ITU  states. 

As  example  of  the  need  for 
such  action,  the  presentation 
l)oints  to  “the  business  giants 
of  publishing”  and  places  em¬ 
phasis  on  “the  Chandler,  Hearst 
and  Newhouse  empires.” 

Four  chapters  of  the  report 
are  devoted  to  the  Portland, 
Ore.,  situation  which  would  have 
provided  a  monopoly  field  for 
Mr.  Newhouse  “except  for  the 
strike-bom  Portland  Reporter,” 
it  is  asserted. 

Portland  is  described  as  a 
classic  illustration  of  destruc¬ 
tion  of  competition  and  an  ab¬ 
sentee  owmer’s  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  a  prime  market. 

In  its  notations  on  technologi¬ 
cal  changes,  the  report  states 
that  wiretape  and  facsimile 
transmissions  “can  be  used  by 
chains  and  nationally  circulated 
papers  with  obvious  cost  ad¬ 
vantages  and  with  obvious  po¬ 
tential  for  further  chain  owner¬ 
ship  and  potential.” 

“The  danger  is  that  interests 
with  powerful  financial  hacking 
will  capitalize  on  the  new  tech¬ 
nology  by  building  super-chains; 
by  creating  in  megalopolis-type 
areas  giant  papers  with  satel¬ 
lites;  by  extending  monopoly 
and  closing  the  door  to  remain¬ 
ing  competition,”  it  is  charged. 

The  ITU  study  also  forecast 
a  new'  golden  era  for  new'spa- 
pers,  with  large  gains  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  assured. 
• 

‘Main  St.’  Aurarts 

Milwaukee 

Sponsored  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  “Main  Street,  USA,” 
attracted  42,483  persons  during 
its  six-day  stay  in  Milwaukee. 
The  average  daily  attendance  of 
more  than  7,000  was  higher  than 
in  other  cities  on  the  tour.  They 
averaged  5,500  daily.  The  his¬ 
torical  display  was  presented  by 
the  Henry'  Ford  museum  and 
Greenfield  Village  of  Dearborn, 
Mich. 
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one  operator,  one  key¬ 
board  gives  you  complete 
photo-typesetting  capabili¬ 
ties. 

WILMINGTON,  MASS. 


N.Y.  Unions 
Charge  Labor 
Violations 

Three  New  York  newspaper 
unions  have  filed  charges  of  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  against  the 
New  York  Mirror  and  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York 
City. 

Ivan  McLeod,  regional  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  said  the  charges 
were  under  investigation. 

Two  charges  were  made  by  the 
pressmen,  one  against  the  Mir¬ 
ror  and  the  publishers  associa¬ 
tion  for  closing  dowm  the  tabloid 
Oct.  15  without  prior  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  the  other  against  the 
publishers  for  failing  to  “commit 
to  writing  and  duly  execute  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement, 
the  terms  of  which  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  agreed  upon.” 

Charge  .4mended 

The  latter  charge  was  origin¬ 
ally  filed  Oct.  10.  It  w'as  amended 
Nov.  12  to  delete  the  names  of 
the  New  York  Post  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  The  Post  has 
signed  its  owm  agreement  with 
the  union,  and  the  WSJ  has 
moved  production  facilities  from 
New  York  and  is  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  association. 

The  pressmen  also  have 
started  an  anti-trust  suit  against 
the  association,  asking  for  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  damages. 

The  charges  against  the  Mir¬ 
ror  allege  violation  of  sections 
of  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  “by 
unilaterally  terminating  its  busi¬ 
ness  and,  simultaneously,  the 
employment  of  its  editorial  and 
commercial  department  employes 
without  any  advance  notice.” 

The  charges  of  the  stereo¬ 
typers’  union  are  against  the 
Hearst  Corporation  for  discon¬ 
tinuing  the  Mirror. 

Samuel  Kaynard,  an  NLRB 
attorney,  noted  there  w'as  a  new 
concept  regarding  shutting  dow'n 
operations  based  on  the  “Town 
&  Country  case.”  In  this,  the 
employer  decided  to  sub-contract 
work  and  did  so  without  discuss¬ 
ing  its  plan  with  the  union.  The 
Labor  Board  decided  that  an  ob¬ 
ligation  exists  to  discuss  such 
matters  with  the  employes  or 
their  bargaining  representatives. 

AFL-CIO  Asks  for  Law 

At  its  convention  in  New  York 
last  week,  the  AFL-CIO  called 
for  an  investigation  of  news¬ 
paper  mergers  and  suspensions 
by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

A  resolution  asked  Congress 
to  enact  a  law  that  would  re¬ 


quire  publishers  to  give  the  gov- 
emment  90  days’  notice  of  any 
contemplated  merger  or  .icquisi- 
tion.  The  law  would  empower  the 
Justice  Department  to  prosecute 
any  case  where  it  finds  possible 
violation  of  the  antitrust  stat¬ 
utes. 

Publishers  would  be  required  f 
also  to  give  advance  notice  to 
labor  unions  of  any  jiroposed 
merger,  sale,  etc. 

The  resolution  said  that  when 
there  are  claims  that  a  news¬ 
paper  is  being  disposed  of  be¬ 
cause  it  is  losing  money,  the 
Justice  Department  should  be 
authorized  to  ask  for  a  court- 
appointed  appraiser  to  determine 
its  fair  market  value.  Then,  the 
newspaper  would  be  put  up  for 
bids  and  the  publisher  would  be 
required  to  accept  an  offer  equal 
to  the  value  set  by  the  court- 
appointed  appraiser. 

• 

Court  Allows  Paper 
To  Pick  Press  Crew 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Pacific  Press  Ltd.,  producing 
the  Vancouver  Sun  and  the 
Province,  has  won  a  court  battle 
against  the  pressmen’s  union, 
which  sought  an  injunction  re¬ 
straining  the  company  from 
calling  Province  pressmen  in  for 
day  work  or  calling  Sun  press¬ 
men  for  night  work. 

Vancouver  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen’s  Union,  lA)cal  25, 
claimed  it  had  the  exclusive 
right,  under  an  existing  contract 
for  providing  pressmen,  to  desig¬ 
nate  which  pressmen  would  man 
the  day  and  night  shifts. 

Justice  Aikins  in  his  ruling 
said  the  difficulties 

which  have  arisen  between  the 
parties  flow  entirely  from  the 
failure  of  the  union  to  do  what 
it  agreed  to  do  and  apparently 
could  have  done. 

“In  my  view,  on  the  material 
before  me,  the  plaintiff  failed 
to  perform  its  obligation  under 
the  agreement.  What  was  done 
by  the  defendant  was  w'holly  the 
latter’s  reaction  to  the  plaintiff’s 
failure.” 

• 

9  Striking  Printers 
Win  $7  Pay  Raise 

Homestcad,  Pa. 

A  contract  dispute  with  a 
typographical  union  forced  the 
Homestead  Messenger  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication  Nov.  19  and 
20. 

Nine  members  of  the  union 
struck  the  paper,  an  afternoon 
daily  with  a  circulation  of  about 
10,000  in  the  Homestead,  Mifflin 
and  Munhall,  Pa.  area. 

A  new  two-year  contract  pro¬ 
vides  wage  increases  to  about 
$4  a  week  the  first  year  and  $3 
the  second  year,  the  paper  said. 
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Mr.  Advertiser 
and  Agent: 

IMPORTANT  POINTS  TO  REMEMBER  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS 


X  •  In  1963,  there  are  more— not  less-news- 
papers  published  than  ever  before,  Total-1,760. 

•  In  1963,  newspapers  total  net  paid  ABC 
circulation  is  the  largest  in  history -59,849,000, 
and  has  increased  15,000,000  since  1945, 

•  In  1963,  people  are  paying  more  for  their 
newspaper  per  copy,  than  ever  before. 

4*  In  1963,  other  media  are  reducing  their 
costs  per  copy,  for  both  single  copy,  and  sub¬ 
scription. 

3  •  When  newspapers  can,  year  after  year,  in¬ 
crease  their  cost  to  the  reader,  and  greatly 
increase  their  total  circulations,  here  is  conclu¬ 
sive  proof  of  the  strength  of  newspapers. 


0  •  The  reader  pays  for  a  substantial  part  of 
the  production  cost- hence,  the  advertiser  does 
not  have  to  carry  the  entire  cost  load.  Therefore, 
in  newspapers,  the  advertiser’s  dollar  enjoys 
very  high  buying  power. 

In  newspapers,  the  publisher  creates  the 
audience,  so  the  manufacturer  can  make  his 
PRODUCT  the  star  of  his  advertising. 

8*  Newspapers  are  the  greatest  selling  force 
in  America.  Look  at  the  retail  advertising  record, 
and  look  at  the  classified  advertising  record. 

# 

9  •  Advertising  costs  in  newspapers  are  stable 
-not  subject  to  meteoric  rises  due  to  hidden  or 
unexpected  production  costs. 


Published  in  the  interest  of  ail  newspapers  by 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 

Representing  newspapers  since  1900 

Herbert  W.  Moloney,  Jr.  Herbert  W.  Moloney 

President  Chairman  of  the  Board 


E.  T.  Parmelee 
Executive  Vice  President 


Ingraham  Read 
Senior  Vice  President 


Robert  Erickson 
V.  P.  &  Midwest  Manager 


City  Editors  Here 
For  API  Seminar 

Twenty-nine  daily  newspapers 
are  represented  at  a  two-week 
seminar  for  City  Editors  at  the 
American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

The  members  are: 

Rose  Allepato,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

Gordon  Bullock,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator. 

Naomi  Campbell,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star. 

Roderick  J.  Goodman,  Toron¬ 
to  Globe  and  Mail. 

Sam  W.  Hars’ey,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times. 

William  P.  Hipprins,  Ne7v 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 

William  C.  Hiteh,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Ben  Hitt,  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury. 

Charles  S.  Johnson,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

Joseph  C.  Koenenn,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Charles  H.  Larson.  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal. 

Lewis  R.  Link,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal. 

Hugh  B.  McCulluni,  Regina 
(Sask.)  Leader-Post. 

W.  Davis  Merritt  Jr.,  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Arnold  Miller,  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal. 

Robert  Miller,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News. 

Alfred  J.  Monahan,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Eiwning  Globe. 

Elmo  V.  O’Hara,  Calgary 
(Albta.)  Herald. 

James  M.  O’Neail,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press. 

Selwyn  Pepper,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 

Ted  P.  Princiotto,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Clemenceau  J.  Simon,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

Kenneth  J.  Strachan,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen. 


William  V.  Sudomier,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

William  Tanner,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press. 

Donald  S.  Timmons,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Gerald  L.  Warren,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Unum. 

James  V.  Wyman,  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Joumal-Bidlctin. 

James  T.  Young,  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman. 
• 

Newspaper  Fund’s 
Teacher  Program 
Enlarged  for  ’64 

An  expanded  program  of 
1964  summer  seminars,  work¬ 
shops  and  individual  study 
grants  for  high  school  journal¬ 
ism  teachers  and  publications 
advisers  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  Newspaper  Fund. 

Grants  to  750  teachers  will  be 
made  in  the  sixth  year  of  this 
program  which  is  designed  to 
attract  young  people  to  journal¬ 
ism  careers. 

The  study  programs  will  be 
held  at  approximately  50  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

Seminars,  ranging  from  3  to 
8  weeks  in  length  will  be  held 
at  14  universities  for  340  teach¬ 
ers.  Graduate  credits  will  be 
earned. 

Workshops,  mostly  one  and 
two  weeks  long,  will  be  held  at 
18  colleges  and  universities  for 
360  teachers. 

Grants  for  individual  study 
at  summer  schools  of  their  own 
choosing  will  be  made  to  50 
teachers. 

Tuition,  board,  room,  text¬ 
books,  and  some  travel  and  in¬ 
cidental  costs  are  paid  by  the 
Newspaper  Fund  out  of  gifts 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Requests  for  information 
about  the  grants  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  Paul  S.  Swensson,  the 
Newspaper  Fund,  44  Broad 
Street,  New  York  4,  New  York. 


Academy  of 
Journalists 
Is  Dedicated 

Waterville,  Me. 

Newspapers  should  strive  for 
better  reporting  and  explaining 
news  to  their  readers,  Herbert 
Brucker,  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  and  president 
of  the  American  Society  of 
New.spaper  Editors,  declared  at 
the  dedication  dinner  of  the 
Academy  of  New  England  Jour¬ 
nalists  at  Colby  College  here, 
Nov.  21. 

“Size,  circulation,  profit  and 
linage  are  significant  in  meas¬ 
uring  distinction  or  excellence 
in  journalism,”  he  said,  “but 
they  are  all  after-effects,  by¬ 
products  rather  than  causes. 

“What  lies  at  the  center  of 
things  is  that  quality  of  jour¬ 
nalism  that  sets  it  apart  from 
all  others  among  man’s  tasks. 

The  Basic  Job 

“We  do  best  when  we  stick 
to  our  job.  For  despite  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  the  slick  magazines,  de¬ 
spite  the  weekly  round-ups  in 
the  news  magazines,  the  basic 
job  of  informing  the  American 
people  is  by  nature  still  done 
best  by  the  newspaper.” 

Leslie  Moore,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Gazette  and  president 
of  the  New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  said  the 
academy  idea  began  in  a  small 
committee  named  to  plan  for  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  fraternity  in  New  England. 

“The  committee  became  new¬ 
ly  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
journalism  in  New  England  has 
a  history  of  noble  and  sturdy 
accomplishment,”  Mr.  Moore 
.said.  “We  w^ere  talking  about 
the  insistence  on  truth.  We  were 
talking  about  absolute  fairness 
in  gathering  and  reporting  in¬ 
formation,  so  that  the  welfare 
of  mankind  may  best  be  served 
by  its  reporters  and  editors. 

“We  were  talking  of  complete 
devotion  of  the  best  of  talent 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  journal¬ 
ism,  not  only  in  the  reporting 
and  editing  of  news,  but  in 
standing  courageously  for  the 
truth,  and  when  need  be,  fight¬ 
ing  for  it.” 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  curator  of 
the  Nieman  Fellowships  at  Har¬ 
vard,  was  presented  the  12th 
annual  Elijah  Lovejoy  Award 
commemorating  a  Colby  College 
alumnus  who  became  a  newspa¬ 
perman  and  died  more  than  100 
years  ago  defending  his  press  in 
Alton,  Ill.,  against  a  pro-slavery 
mob. 


Accepting  the  award,  Mr. 
Lyons  said  newspapers  and  per¬ 
sonnel  who  work  for  them  need 
independence  and  foresight  as 
basic  characteristics. 

The  Indispensable  One 

“Most  of  us  are  and  will  be 
organization  men,”  he  stated. 
“But  it  is  this  kind  of  institu¬ 
tionalized  life  that  requires  in¬ 
dependent  men  unless  the  insti¬ 
tution  fall  into  flabbiness  or  dry 
rot.  .  .  . 

“The  man  who  chooses  to  act 
as  though  he  were  expendable 
is  most  apt  to  be  found  indis¬ 
pensable.” 

In  conjunction  with  the  acad¬ 
emy  dedication,  the  Maine  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Editors’  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
elected  Ronald  K.  Devine  of  the 
Bangor  Daily  News  as  its  new 
president. 

The  New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  elected  three 
new  members  to  its  board  of 
governors.  They  are  Ernest  W. 
(ihard  of  the  Portland  Press 
Herald-Evening  Express;  John 
S.  Hooper  of  the  Brattleboro 
(Vt.)  Reformer,  and  William 
Plante  of  the  Newburyport 
(Mass.)  News. 

• 

Internship  Program 
Rated  As  Successful 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

The  Hagerstown  Morning 
Herald  and  Daily  Mail,  thanks 
to  an  intern  program  started 
in  1963  in  conjunction  with  two 
state  universities  and  a  small 
liberal  arts  school,  may  have 
solved  their  newsroom  personnel 
problem. 

Executives  of  the  newspapers 
have  just  completed  an  analysis 
of  the  1963  endeavor  and  call  it 
a  tremendous  success,  according 
to  Personnel  Director  J.  Wayne 
Powell.  The  cost  in  visiting  the 
schools,  selecting,  training  and 
working  closely  with  the  five 
interns  has  already  been  re¬ 
turned. 

The  five  students,  all  seniors- 
to-be,  were  given  regular  beats 
and  general  assignments,  also 
photography,  proofreading  and 
editing  duties,  in  the  three- 
month  program. 

While  the  Herald  and  Mail 
do  not  expect  to  attract  all  five 
after  graduation  for  work  in 
Hagerstown,  the  editors  do  feel 
their  recruitment  problems  will 
be  lessened  by  the  availability 
of  some  of  the  students. 

Students  were  from  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University,  Shep¬ 
herd  College  and  University  of 
Maryland.  The  program  will  be 
expanded  in  1964  to  include  ap¬ 
plicants  from  West  Virginia 
University. 
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developing  the  new 


Through  Wood  Flong’s  52  year  history,  de-  Through  our  Research  and  Development 
veloping  new  products  for  stereotyping  has  Departments  we  are  constantly  exploring  new 
paralleled  the  growth  of  the  graphic  arts  areas  to  bring  new— better  products  to  stereo¬ 
industry.  typing.  We  are  proud  of  our  heritage  of  devel- 

Such  innovations  as  the  mill-moistened  oping  the  new. 
mat,  the  mill-conditioned  mat,  the  one-piece, 
no-pack  mat,  the  R.O.P.  one-piece,  no-pack 
mat  were  developed  and  made  available  to  the 
industry  by  Wood  Flong. 

One  piec*  SUPER  FLONG  no  paek  mat-A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


SUPER  nONOS  •  R.O.P.  SUPER  flONOS  •  H-T-P  MATS  • 
STANDARD  MATS  •  DUROMATS  •  SPECIAL  MATS  •  R.OJ>. 
COLOR  MATS  •  OREEN  BAKED  MATS  • 

SYNDICATE  MATS  •  AD  MATS 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

H008ICK  PALLS,  NEW  YORK 


N*w  York  Offloo:  S61  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7-29SO 


SCRVIMO  THS  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Unique  Counter-Stacker-Wrapper  Machine  . . .  designed  and  built  form  bundles.  Then  bundles  are  wrapped  and  firmly  glued  ...  all 
by  Cutler-Hammer . . .  receives  stream  of  papers  from  the  press  at  automatically.  The  JOURNAL  uses  four  of  these  machines  based  on 
speeds  up  to  60,000  per  hour.  It  counts  and  stacks  them  into  uni-  the  familiar,  still  exclusive  Cutler-Hammer  Counter-Stacker. 


Unique  newspaper  plant 


New  Cutler-Hammer  control  systems  contribute  to  efficiency 
and  reliability  at  Milwaukee  Journal . .  .  world's  most  modern 
newspaper  production  facility! 


When  the  Milwaukee  Journal  re¬ 
cently  dedicated  its  new  245,000 
square  foot  plant  addition,  it  put  into 
motion  the  world’s  most  highly  auto¬ 
mated  newspaper  production  facility. 

The  Journal  is  a  study  in  newspaper 
pioneering.  Each  major  system  in  the 
new  addition  is  controlled  by  Cutler- 
Hammer ...  paper  roll  handling 
system,  plate  handling  system,  press 
drive  system,  finished  newspaper  ma¬ 
terials  handling  system.  Each  includes 
control  techniques  never  before  applied 
to  newspaper  production.  Each  fea- 
t\ires  control  developments  not  even 


conceived  before  this  job  was  started! 

It’s  all  the  result  of  the  Journal’s 
progressive  planning  coupled  with 
Cutler-Hammer’s  engineering  know¬ 
how.  , .  leadership  that’s  an  outgrowth 
of  60  years’  experience  in  serving  the 
newspaper  industry  and  in  innovating 
automated  systems  for  other  industries. 

The  focal  point:  A  radically 
new  concept  in  automated 
mailrooms 

Dispatch  conveyors,  engineered  and 
built  by  Cutler-Hammer  convey  fin¬ 
ished  papers  from  the  pressroom  to 


the  mailroom.  Here,  streams  of  papers 
(up  to  2,000  per  minute!)  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  unique  Cutler-Hammer 
counter-stacker-wrapper  machines  .  . . 
developed  initially  for  this  installation. 
Four  of  these  machines  are  installed 
and  operating  in  daily  production. 

Counter-stacker-wrapper  machines 
(based  on  the  familiar,  still  exclusive 
Cutler-Hammer  counter-stackers) 
accept  the  flow  of  papers  from  dis¬ 
patch  conveyors  .  .  .  automatically 
count  them,  stack  them,  wrap  them 
on  four  sides  with  kraft  paper,  and 
glue  them  .  .  .  ejecting  a  wrapped 
bundle  every  two  seconds! 

Nerve  center  of  the  Journal  mail- 
room  is  a  Cutler-Hammer  built  control 
console  which  monitors  operation  of 
the  stacker- wrappers,  and  controls  the 
routing  of  wrapped  bundles  through  a 


Cutler-Hammer  designed  conveyor 
8\’stem  to  an  automatic  loading  dock. 

A  five-zone  automatic  loading  dock 
. . .  completely  designed  by  Cutler- 
Hammer  ...  is  equipped  for  10  truck 
loading  positions.  As  bundles  are  fed 
into  a  zone,  they  are  counted,  diverted 
to  automatic  truck  loaders,  then  into 
the  waiting  truck.  Entire  system  can 
be  operated  from  a  Cutler-Hammer 
control  console. 

Another  unique  development  in  the 
mailroom  is  a  Cutler- Hammer  counter¬ 
totalizer  system.  Not  only  does  it  give 
indication  of  newspapers  being  pro¬ 
duced,  it  is  tied  into  a  pre-alarm  system 
in  the  pressroom  which  helps  prevent 
costly  overruns  and  underruns. 

More  Cutler-Hammer 
pioneering  at  the  Journal 

■  Automatic  plate  handling  system 
—  Cutler-Hammer  engineered  an 
escort-code-memory  system  that 
commands  a  “first-of-its-kind” 
automatic  conveyor  network.  Gets 
printing  plates  to  the  right  press,  at 
the  right  time  (up  to  576  for  a  single 
edition!).  Each  plate  is  spray-paint 
coded,  moves  through  a  Cutler- 
Hammer  photo-electric  reading 
station,  then  through  an  automati¬ 
cally  controlled  conveyor  system  to 
correct  press  iwsition. 

■  Newsprint  roll  handling  system 
—  A  conveyor  system  .  .  .  Cutler- 
Hammer  computer-controlled  .  .  . 
delivers  the  right  size,  right  color 
roll  when  pressmen  call  for  it.  In¬ 
coming  rolls  automatically  move 
through  weighing  station  where 
weight  is  recorded  on  continuous 
strip.  Special  sensing  devices  deter¬ 
mine  size  and  color,  data  is  fed  into 
computer,  and  rolls  enter  continu¬ 
ous  train  which  circles  pressroom. 

■  Press  drive  and  control  system 
— Cutler-Hammer  DC  Webmaster 
press  drives  provide  precise,  stepless 
acceleration  and  deceleration  from 
zero  to  2,000  feet  per  minute.  These 
drives — controlling  the  two  8-unit 
Hoe  high-speed  presses — feature 
power  magnetic  amplifiers  and 
silicon  rectifiers  for  extremely  relia¬ 
ble  power  conversion.  A  Cutler- 
Hammer  web-break  detector  system 
features  “first  web-break  indication.” 
Should  a  web-break  occur,  this  sys¬ 
tem  spots  it  immediately.  Simplifies 
correction  of  malfunction,  saves  time 
and  trouble. 

Wbioli  of  these  automated 
systems  can  help  you? 

A  Cutler-Hammer  printing  equipment 
specialist  is  near  you  to  help  you 
decide.  Call  him  today  for  details  on 
these  and  many  more  Cutler-Hammer 
control  innovations.  Or,  write  direct 
for  complete  information. 


Cutler-Hammer  Webmaster  Drives  provide  a  total  of  1,300  horsepower  to  two  Hoe 
Colormatic  presses.  They  deliver  precise  speed  control  from  zero  to  2,000  feet  per 


minute:  are  equipped  with  the  most  modern  features  for  reliability  and  safety. 


Computer-Controlled  Newsprint  System 

weighs,  senses  and  records  each  in¬ 
coming  roll.  Rolls  are  automatically 
loaded  on  a  continuous  train  that  circles 
pressroom.  When  pressmen  call  for  a 
roll,  computer  delivers  right  size  and 
color  to  proper  station.  Computer  also 
keeps  supply  train  full  of  rolls. 


Plate  Conveyor  System  is  controlled  by 
Cutler-Hammer  escort-memory-code 
system.  Delivers  plates  to  right  press, 
in  right  position,  at  the  right  time.  Plates 
are  spray-paint  coded  for  destination. 
Control  console  monitors  coordinated 
system  of  elevators  and  conveyors. 
Greatly  speeds  delivery,  saves  confusion. 


WHArS  NEW?  ASK... 

CUTLER-HAMMER 

Cu1ler*Hammer,  Inc.. Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  •  Divisions:  AlL:ThayerScale  •  Sub« 
sidiaries:  Uni-Bus.  Inc.:  Cutler-Hammer  International.  C.A.  •  Associates:  Cutler* 
Hammer  Canada.  Ltd.;  Cutler-Hammer  Mexicana.  S.A« 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Ron  Williams,  a  repoit<T  for  Fair- 
child  Publications  in  Dallas  for  the 
past  two  years,  has  been  named  to 
head  the  company’s  St.  Louis  news 
bureau.  He  replaces  Kurt  Gardner, 
who  resigned.  Mr.  Williams,  who 
will  take  over  his  new  duties  later 
this  month,  was  associated  with  the 
Dallas  Times-Herald  before  joining 
Fairchild  in  .\ugust,  1%1.  He  had 
also  worked  in  a  public  relations 
position  with  Keller  Associates. 


Ed  McLaughlin,  who  heads  Fair¬ 
child’s  Philadelphia  bureau,  recently 
addressed  a  Public  Affairs  Seminar, 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Executive 
Board  of  Philadelphia.  In  this  talk 
to  over  100  Public  Information 
OflBcers,  he  explained  the  function 
and  value  of  the  trade  press  as  a 
specific  medium  for  the  business¬ 
man  or  industrialist. 


Eva  Saxl,  the  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
correspondent  for  Fairchild,  was  a 
New  York  visitor  last  week,  where 
she  spent  some  time  at  Fairchild 
headquarter^  conferring  with  news  | 
heads  of  the  various  papers. 


“Best  of  Imports  from  .\round  the 
World”  is  the  title  of  a  special 
interest  section  to  be  published  by 
HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY  on 
Dec.  9.  This  section  will  contain  a 
world-wide  roundup  of  home  furnish¬ 
ings  product  data,  featuring  infor¬ 
mation  on  style,  delivery,  duty,  etc. 


All  of  the  Fairchild  publications 
will  now  be  represent^  by  Mrs. 
Velma  Riggs  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.;  Michael  P.  Debney  in  Terre 
Haute,  Ind. :  Charles  W.  Shrout  in 
Annapolis,  Md.;  Wally  Avett  in 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  The  foreign 
staff  now  has  the  services  of  Ken¬ 
neth  Foran  who  will  handle  the 
news  coverage  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 


Fairchild’s  Portland,  Ore.,  office  has 
moved  to  new  and  larger  quarters 
in  room  211  of  the  Mohawk  Bldg., 
222  S.  W.  Morrison  St  The  Portland 
bureau  was  formerly  located  at  430 
S.  W.  Morrison  St. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

hiblltifn  at 

Daily  N«ws  R^ord.  Woman'i  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumishingt  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt 
Suparmarkat  Naws.  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man’i  WMr  ^  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
Matalworking  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Wood  Co.  Elects 
3  New  Officers 

Daniel  McColley,  president  of 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation,  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
has  announced  the  election  of 
new  officers  of  the  Corporation: 
Richard  G.  Griffoul,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Grover  J.  Wilson,  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer;  and  Clarence  G. 
Tiefert,  assistant  secretary. 

Mr.  Griffoul,  operations  man¬ 
ager  of  the  plant,  first  joined 
Wood  in  1937. 

Mr.  Wilson,  assistant  opera¬ 
tions  manager,  was  associated 
with  Walter  Scott  &  Co.  prior  to 
its  purchase  by  Wood  in  1957. 

Mr.  Tiefert  joined  the  Wood 
organization  in  1949  and  is  as¬ 
sistant  sales  manager. 

At  the  recent  directors  meet¬ 
ing,  the  following  were  re¬ 
elected:  Daniel  McColley,  presi¬ 
dent;  Frank  Neal,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Lawrence  Wolpert,  treas¬ 
urer;  William  A.  Silence,  secre¬ 
tary;  Edward  R.  Ogden,  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer,  and  Peter  P.  Ro¬ 
mano,  assistant  secretary. 

Mr.  McColley  also  announced 
that  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  stockholders  the  following 
directors  were  re-elected:  Gor¬ 
don  J.  Campbell,  John  A.  Isbell, 
Nelson  Maynard,  William  J. 
McNally,  John  C.  Smaltz  and 
Mr.  McColley.  The  vacancy  on 
the  board  caused  by  the  death 
of  Ogden  B,  Hewitt  was  not 
filled. 

The  stockholders  approved  an 
increase  of  authorized  capital 
stock  from  500,000  shares  of  the 
par  value  of  $1  to  1,000,000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $1 
each.  I 

Andre  Stovman,  former  ais- 
sistant  city  editor,  Edmontun 
(Alta.)  Journal — to  press  liaison 
officer  for  B.  C.  Hydro  &  Power 
Authority,  Vancouver,  succeed¬ 
ing  Jambs  Bogyo — to  publica¬ 
tions  editor,  Crown-Zellerbach 
Canada  Ltd. 

• 

Raah  Is  Promoted  1 

To  Mana^in^  Editor  [ 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

J.  Richard  Rauth,  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Mail,  retired 
Dec.  2  after  more  than  44  years 
of  newspaper  sendee  here. 

George  0.  Rash,  45,  city  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  past  eight  years, 
was  promoted  to  the  M,  E.  Post 
by  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr., 
Herald-Mail  publisher. 

Mr.  Rauth  started  his  career 
with  the  Evening  Globe  in  1919. 
Mr.  Rash  came  to  the  Daily 
Mail  in  November  1940  as  a 
reporter.  He  is  president  of  the 
Maryland-Delaware  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


Wheeler  Booth 


IN  THE  FAMILY— Peter  B.  Clerk 
is  the  newly  named  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  which 
his  great-grandfather,  James  E. 
Scripps,  founded  in  1873.  In  other 
changes  (E&P,  Nov.  30)  Edwin  K. 
Wheeler  became  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Evening  News  As¬ 
sociation  and  Warren  S.  Booth 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Stratford  C.  Jones,  court¬ 
house  reporter  for  the  Orange 
Coast  Daily  Pilot,  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif. — resigned  to  join  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  staff  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  His  courthouse  beat  will 
be  taken  by  Steve  Gibson,  for¬ 
merly  with  Montana  newspapers 
and  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press 
Enterprise. 

e  *  * 

Fauncine  Magee  —  to  the 
Corona  (Calif.)  Daily  Independ¬ 
ent  as  reporter  and  feature 
writer  after  previous  experience 
on  the  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Tele¬ 
graph-Herald  and  the  Hayward 
(Calif.)  Daily  Review.  She  re¬ 
places  Stuart  Oreck,  who 
joined  the  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times  as  a 
sports  writer. 

*  *  * 

Gaithe»  Littrell,  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  and  West 
Coast  editor  of  Flying  magazine 
— to  rewrite  at  the  North  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times. 
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Mohr,  Ex'Time  Man, 
Joins  New  York  Times 

Charles  Mohr,  former  Hong 
Kong  bureau  chief  for  Tirtu 
magazine,  is  joining  the  .staff  of 
the  New  York  Times.  He  re¬ 
signed  from  Time  in  protest  of 
an  article  in  that  magazine 
which  criticized  the  press  corps 
in  Vietnam. 

David  Halberstam,  the  Times’ 
correspondent  in  Saigon  for  18 
months,  has  been  granted  home 
leave,  beginning  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  His  replacement  will  be 
Hedrick  Smith  of  the  Washings 
ton  bureau  for  a  two-months 
tour  of  duty. 

In  Mid-January,  the  Times 
will  have  another  newcomer  on 
the  politics  staff.  He  is  Earl 
Mazo,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

R.  W.  Apple  Jr.  recently 
joined  the  Times'  city  staff  from 
NBC  News. 

*  *  a 

James  Coontz  —  From  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  to  finan¬ 
cial  news  staff,  Los  Angeles 
Times.  JOHN  Wood — to  reporter, 
San  Diego  Union;  Eugene 
Ingle, — from  new’s  editor,  Iowa 
City  (lowra)  Press-Citizen,  to 
copy  desk,  San  Diego  Union. 

*  *  « 

John  G.  Warren,  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily 
Dispatch — named  to  the  Illinois 
Air  Pollution  Control  Board.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Great  Lakes  Outdoor 
Writers. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Wilner,  formerly 
with  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  Scarsdale  (N.Y.)  Inquirer — 
to  editor.  Strategic  Army  Corps 
Paraglide,  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C. 

♦  ♦  * 

Clarence  A.  Stevens — from 
managing  editor,  Petaluma 
(Calif.)  Argus-Courier,  to  copy 
desk,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune. 

*  a  a 

Daniel  W.  Gottlieb  —  from 
city  staff,  Washington  (D.C.) 
Evening  Star,  to  Reuters  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau, 

a  *  « 

J.  C.  Moore,  publisher  of  the 
Winterset  (Iowa)  Madisonian — 
elected  president  of  American 
Newspaper  Representatives  Inc., 
succe^ing  Robert  S.  Marshall, 
publisher,  West  Branch  (Mich.) 
Herald. 

a  *  * 

Roy  L.  Dupuis — to  promotion 
manager,  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
News-Sun. 
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OFFICERS  of  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  pictured  at 
the  business  meeting  of  recent  convention:  In  front,  Albert  N.  Jackson 
of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  receives  the  presidential  gavel  from  J.  Kelly 
Sick  of  the  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen  and  Times.  In  background:  Bon 
Hale  Golden,  Chattanooga  Times,  vicopresident;  and  Bert  Struby, 


IN  CHARGE — ^Three  appointments  at  the  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corporation:  Left  to  right — Willis  H.  Schulte,  president,  general 
manager  and  circulation  director;  Howard  J.  Brown,  publisher;  and  Clar¬ 
ence  Head,  vicepresident  and  national  advertising  manager.  In  back¬ 
ground,  a  portrait  of  the  late  Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  former  president  and 
publisher. 


Macon  Telegraph-News,  treasurer. 


Campbell-Schmon 
Wedding  Plans  Told 

Chicago 

Mrs.  Chesser  M.  Campbell, 
widow  of  the  late  publisher  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Tribune  Company,  and 
Arthur  A.  Schmon,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company  Ltd.,  are  to  be  married 
early  next  year.  Ontario  Paper 
Company  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Tribune  Company. 

Mr.  Schmon  and  his  late  wife 
and  Mrs.  Campbell  and  the  late 
Mr.  Campbell  had  been  friends 
for  more  than  30  years. 

Mrs.  Campbell  has  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Judy,  (Mrs.  Rodney  Camp¬ 
bell)  who  lives  with  her  family 
in  Greenwich,  Conn.;  and  a  son, 
Byron  Chesser  Campbell,  who 
is  associated  with  the  Tribune. 
He  lives  with  his  wife  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Mr.  Schmon’s  son,  Robert  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Schmon,  is  president  of 
Ontario  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  Schmon  and  his  bride 
plan  to  live  in  St.  Catharines, 
Ont. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Lintz,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post  Gazette;  Jack  Cork,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post ; 
Leonard  Gashell,  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News  —  to  re¬ 
write,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In- 
guirer. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Fox,  formerly  with  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Item  —  to 
rewrite,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Daily  News. 


Robert  Brissett  —  from  re¬ 
tail  sales  supervisor  to  classified 
advertising  manager,  Duluth 
(Minn.)  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Ed  S0UDF31  Jr.,  former  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph — to  community  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  California 
Western  University,  San  Diego. 
*  *  « 

Robert  Giles — from  city  hall 
reporter  to  editorial  page  staff, 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Clyde  Walthall  —  from 
managing  editor  of  the  Coffey- 
ville  (Kans.)  Journal,  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Grand 
Island  (Neb.)  Independent. 

♦  ♦ 

Edward  E.  Chinnock,  former 
UPI  bureau  manager  in  Topeka, 
Kans. — to  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  Day  &  Night  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  and  the  Payne 
Company,  City  of  Industry, 
Calif. 

*  «  <•> 

Christine  Fitch,  social  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  (B.C.)  Re¬ 
view — retired  after  13  years. 

*  ♦  * 

Personalized  Cane 

London,  Ont. 

Employes  of  the  London  Free 
Press  presented  Arthur  R.  Ford, 
editor,  emeritus,  with  a  specially 
carved  cane  in  recognition  of  his 
long  service  and  friendship.  The 
head  of  the  cane  is  a  likeness  of 
Mr.  Ford,  complete  with  fedora 
and  boutonniere. 


To  Help  Goldwater 

Washington 

Peter  O’Donnell  Jr.,  national 
chairman  of  the  National  Draft 
Goldwater  Committee,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Lee 
Edwards  as  press  secretary  for 
the  committee.  Mr.  Edwards 
said  he  will  take  a  leave  from 
Sorin  -  Hall  Inc.  Washingrton- 
based  public  relations  firm.  He 
is  the  son  of  Willard  Edwards, 
Capitol  Hill  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Donald  L.  Battle  —  to  re¬ 
porter,  New  Brunswick  (N.J.) 
Daily  Home  News.  Sylvan 
Davis,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun  —  to  Home  News.  Harry 
R.  Blaze,  formerly  with  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Trentonian  — 
to  Home  News.  Joseph  J. 
Bryant,  formerly  with  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  —  to 
Home  News. 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employers 
Special  Excess  Insurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  it’s  economical  and  it 
protects  you  against  loss  due  to 
invasion  of  privacy,  libel,  piracy, 
copyright  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details,  contact: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

21  West  10th.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  220  Mootqomefv 
ATLANTA.  34  PeacLlree,  N  E 
CrfICACO.  175  W  Jackson 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 


Ann  Goodwin,  former  wom¬ 
en’s  editor  for  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  Minneapolis  —  to 
editor,  Hopkin  (Minn.)  Golden 
Valley  Suburban  Press. 

see 

Bernard  A.  Streeter  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Keene 
(N.H.)  Evening  Sentinel  —  to 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  Massachusetts  division, 
American  Cancer  Society. 

♦  4t 

Jay  Hensley  —  from  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.C.)  Record  to  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen. 

e  *  * 

Erwin  Schulze  —  appointed 
assistant  amusement  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Chicago's  Amer¬ 
ican. 

•»  « 

Alexander  M.  Burrell,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal  —  to  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Gardner  Advertising 
Co.,  St.  Louis. 


PHOTON 

SERIES  200 

for  letter-perfect  photo¬ 
typesetting  at  full  keyboard 
speed. 

WILMINGTON,  MASS. 
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NOTED  WAR  REPORTER 


Ed  Kennedy  Dies; 
Hurt  by  Sports  Car 


Monterey,  Calif. 

Edward  Kennedy,  58,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Pcninifula  Her¬ 
ald,  died  Nov.  29  after  being 
struck  by  a  sports  car  while  he 
was  walking  home  on  Sunday 
morning. 

According  to  the  coroner’s 
report,  Mr.  Kennedy  suffered 
multiple  fractures  but  his  death 
was  caused  by  choking,  due  to 
an  unsuspected  cancer  of  the 
throat. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  Julia,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  and  his  wife,  Lyn 
Crost,  a  former  newspaper 
woman,  were  div’orced. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  worked  on  newspapers 
in  Washington,  New  York  and 
Paris  l>efore  he  joined  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  1932.  He  helped 
to  re|)ort  the  Spanish  civil  war 
and  then  roamed  Europe  on  AP 
assignments. 

Flashed  War’s  End 

His  career  with  AP  came  to  a 
close  during  a  controversy  which 
followetl  his  flashing  of  the  end 
of  the  war  in  Europe  on  May  7, 
1945.  He  was  censured  for 
breaking  a  pledge  of  confidence 
and  he  was  praised  for  defying 
political  and  military  censor¬ 
ship. 

In  1946  he  went  to  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  Newa-Prcss. 
After  a  few  years  there  he 
moved  to  the  Monterey  paper. 

Mr.  Kennedy’s  “beat”  for  AP 
on  the  surrender  of  Germany  in 
World  War  II  was  hotly  debated 
for  several  years,  both  as  to  the 
professional  code  of  confidence 
and  as  to  question  of  censorship. 

On  the  morning  of  May  7, 
1945,  the  following  flash,  bearing 
Kennedy’s  byline,  reached  the 
Associated  Press  headquarters 
in  New  York: 

“Reims,  France  —  Germany 
surrendered  unconditionally  to 
the  western  allies  and  Russia  at 
2:41  a.m.  French  time,  today.” 

The  next  sentence  said  the 
German  commanders  signed  the 
surrender  in  a  school  house 
where  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  had  his  headquarters. 

Kennedy  telephoned  the  story 
from  his  bedroom  in  the  Scribe 
Hotel  in  Paris.  It  was  taken  in 
the  London  office  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  transmitted  to  New 
York,  and  then  around  the 
world. 

In  Washington,  President 
Truman  issued  this  statement: 
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“I  have  agreed  with  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Moscow  governments 
that  I  will  make  no  announce¬ 
ments  with  referrence  to  sur¬ 
render  of  the  enemy  forces  in 
Europe  or  elsewhere  until  a 
simultaneous  statement  can  lie 
made  by  the  three  governments. 
Until  then,  there  is  nothing  I 
can  or  will  say  to  you.” 

Some  years  later,  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower  WTote  in  his  book,  “Cru¬ 
sade  in  Europe:” 

“Under  the  terms  of  the  sur¬ 
render  document,  the  heads  of 
the  German  armed  forces  were 
refiuired  to  appear  in  Berlin  on 
May  9  to  sign  a  ratification  in 
the  Russian  headquarters.  The 
second  ceremony  was,  as  we 
understood  it,  to  symbolize  the 
unity  of  the  western  allies  and 
the  Soviets,  to  give  notice  to  the 
Germans  and  to  the  world  that 
the  surrender  was  made  to  all, 
not  merely  to  the  western  allies. 

“For  this  reason,  we  were 
directe<l  to  withhold  news  of  the 
first  signing  until  the  second 
could  be  accomplished.” 

Eisenhower  noted  that  “one 
American  reporter”  broke  the 
news.  He  added  that  “the  inci¬ 
dent  created  a  considerable  furor 
but  in  the  outcome  no  real  harm 
was  done,  except  to  other  pub¬ 
lications.” 

Ollier  Ki'porlcTs  Vi’ere  There 

The  setiuence  of  events  pre¬ 
ceding  the  case  w’as  this: 

Kennedy,  chief  of  the  AP  bu¬ 
reau  in  Paris,  flew  to  Reims  on 
Sunday,  May  6,  with  a  selected 
group  of  correspondents. 

After  witnessing  the  sur- 
I’ender,  the  correspondents  were 
taken  back  to  Paris.  Kennedy 
wrote  most  of  his  story  on  the 
airplane. 

He  submitted  it  to  censorship 
in  the  Scribe  Hotel,  the  commun¬ 
ications  center  for  SHAEF. 

He  glumly  reported  to  his 
staff,  “they’re  embargoing  this 
for  24  hours.  They  won’t  say 
why. 

“In  my  book,  its  downright 
criminal  to  withhold  this  news 
from  millions  of  people  who  have 
men  in  the  war.  Why  should 
they  have  to  worry  for  another 
24  hours?” 

Shortly  after  noon  on  May  7, 
word  reached  the  AP  Paris 
office  that  the  German  High 
Command  was  broadcasting  the 
fact  of  the  surrender  from  its 
headquarters  in  Flensburg. 

Subsequently,  a  memorandum 


was  inserted  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  that  the  Germans 
had  made  the  broadcasts  under 
Allied  orders.  A  war  department 
letter,  as  jiut  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  fixetl  the  time  of 
the  broadcast  as  one  hour  and 
54  minutes  ahead  of  Kennedy’s 
story. 

Broadcast  Verified 

Also,  military  information 
networks  in  Europe  were  carry¬ 
ing  the  news  of  the  surrender, 
uncoded.  (Kennedy  did  not  know 
this  at  the  time.) 

When  he  heard  about  the 
Flensburg  broadcast,  he  went 
downstairs  to  the  censor’s  office 
and  said: 

“For  five  years,  you’ve  been 
saying  that  the  only  reason  for 
censorship  was  men’s  lives.  Now 
the  war  is  over.  I  saw  the  sur¬ 
render  myself.  Why  can’t  the 
story  go?” 

They  replied  that  they  had  no 
authority  to  release  it. 

Kennt^y  then  said,  “all  right, 
then  I  give  you  fair  warning 
here  and  now:  I  am  going  to  file 
it.” 

He  went  back  to  his  bedroom 
and  picked  up  the  telephone.  He 
had  discovered,  several  days 
earlier,  the  t'xistence  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  telephone  to  London.  Evi¬ 
dently,  it  was  not  monitored. 

Accredilaliun  Keslured 

Within  minutes,  he  was  speak¬ 
ing  with  correspondents  in  the 
A  P’s  London  office.  He  said: 

“This  is  Ed  Kennedy  in  Paris. 
The  war  is  over  and  I  am  going 
to  dicate.” 

He  dictated  the  first  para¬ 
graph  and  heard  the  cry  in 
London — “Flash !” 

He  W’as  able  to  dictate  only 
200  words  of  his  story  liefore 
the  telephone  connection  in  Paris 
W’as  cut.  The  news  traveled  with 
.such  speed  that  inquiries  were 
coming  back  to  Paris  from 
around  the  world  while  Kennedy 
was  still  on  the  phone. 

At  4:40  p.m.,  Paris  time.  Brig. 
Gen.  Frank  Allen,  Army  Chief 
of  Public  Relations,  notified  the 
AP  office  that  “the  AP  is  sus¬ 
pended  for  filing  copy  by  any 
means  in  this  theater.  .  .  .” 

The  blackout  was  ended  seven 
hours  later. 

Kennedy  was  disaccredited, 
but  14  months  later  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Gen.  Eisenhower 
had  reviewed  the  case  and  re¬ 
accredited  Kennedy. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Brandt,  72,  for¬ 
mer  baseball  wrriter  for  the  New 
York  Times;  Nov,  18. 

*  *  * 

David  A.  Welch,  28,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Anaheim 
(Calif.)  Evening  Bulletin;  Nov. 
16. 


P.  B.  Cousley  Died 
In  His  87th  Year  ! 

Alton,  Ill., 

Paul  Bliss  Cousley,  i)ublish8rl 
and  general  manager  of  the-j 
Alton  Evening  Telegraph,  died! 
Nov.  22  of  infirmities  of  age  at 
his  home,  437  Belleview  avenue, 
Alton.  He  was  87  year.s  old. 

Mr.  Cousley  had  been  editor 
of  the  newspaper  for  49  yean 
liefore  turning  the  job  over  to 
his  son,  Paul  Sparks  Cousley, 
last  year, 

Mr.  Cousley  was  iiostmasterl 
of  Alton  in  the  late  1920s  and 
had  lieen  a  member  of  the  city’ll 
Board  of  Education.  He  tooki 
part  in  many  Alton  civic  projecti 
over  the  years. 

However,  since  the  age  of  16, 
his  primary  activity  had  be«i, 
the  family  newspaper.  The; 
family  had  edited  the  paperf 
since  1889.  It  was  founded  in 
1836. 

Also  suiw’iving  are  his  wife,i 
Mrs.  Mary  Esther  Sparks  Coue^ 
ley,  and  five  daughters.  i 

*  *  «  £ 

E.mmet  D.  Atkins,  85,  for-J 
mer  co-ow’ner  of  the  CastonUl 
(N.  C.)  (lazette;  Nov.  17. 

*  *  *  t 

Edwin  W.  Dean,  57,  editori 
and  publisher  of  the  Inglewootf^ 
(Calif.)  Daily  News;  Nov.  2\.  ; 

*  *  * 

John  G.  Cary,  63,  feature  edi^ 
tor  for  Chicago’s  American  and( 
a  newspaperman  for  43  years;! 
Nov.  21.  ! 

*  *  « 

James  A.  Gray  Sr.,  66,  owner? 
and  publisher  of  the  Sylva^ 
(N.  C.)  Herald;  Nov.  20.  ; 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Nellie  Barber,  87,  former^ 
ow’ner  and  publisher  of  the  Dar4 
danelle  (Ark.)  Yell  Countt^* 
Record;  Nov.  26. 

*  «  * 

Artemi’S  F.  Berner,  59i 
owner  and  publisher  of  thel 
Antigo  (Wis.)  Journal;  Nov.  274 

«  *  * 

Robert  T.  Edwards,  69,  edito^ 
emeritus  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)i 
Daily  News;  Nov.  25.  |] 

Timothy  Ian  Parker,  46,  AF 
chief  of  bureau  for  North  andt 
South  Carolina;  Nov.  27.  j 

*  *  « 

Gity  Easterly,  62,  publish^# 
of  the  La  Follette  (Tenn.)  Presm 
and  iheJellico  (Tenn.)  Adi'anco^ 
Sentinel;  Nov.  27. 

«  *  * 

Emily  Bolet  Boucher,  57, 
former  publisher  of  the  Nome 
(Alaska)  Nugget;  Nov.  29. 

*  *  * 

John  M.  Evans,  81,  AP 
staffer  for  35  years  before  he 
retired  in  1950;  Nov.  23. 
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(seven  weeks  later... three  more.Lithomaster  units) 
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This  letter— reproduced  above  in  part— tells  the 
story  of  a  success.  Primarily  the  success  story  of 
an  original  and  imaginative  publishing  venture. 
Also,  a  success  story  for  a  unique  type  of  web 
offset  printing  press-the  Hoe  Lithomaster.  A  few 
weeks  after  this  letter  was  written  it  was  obvious 
that  Florida  Magazine  was  on  the  road  to  suc¬ 
cess.  National  and  regional  advertisers  were  im¬ 


pressed  with  the  high  fidelity  color  reproduction. 
Reader  reaction  was  enthusiastic.  The  result:  or¬ 
ders  from  advertisers— and,  an  order  to  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  Inc.  for  three  more  Lithomaster  units!  Due 
to  the  Lithomaster’s  flexible  design— incorporat¬ 
ing  a  unique  “building  block  system”— only  ten 
more  feet  of  space  was  required  to  install  this 
additional  capacity.  Florida  Magazine  is  another 


example  of  the  Lithomaster’s  capacity  in  handling 
a  special  situation— where  above  average  speed, 
quality  of  reproduction  and  dependability  are  es¬ 
sential.  If  you  are  looking  for  these  character¬ 
istics  in  your  next  press,  let  us  show  you  what 
the  Lithomaster  can  do. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E. 

138th  St,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y. 


} 
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Newspapers’ 
Teaching  Kit 
In  Demand 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

More  than  2,000  “The  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom”  kits 
have  been  sent  out  by  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers  Department  of 
Education  in  response  to  in¬ 
quiries  from  as  far  away  as 
Medford,  Ore.,  and  Aurora,  Ill. 

The  kits  contain  many  items 
of  interest  to  teachers  who  want 
to  use  the  newspaper  as  a 
teaching  aid.  A  50-page  book, 
“The  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room,”  provides  a  two-week 
teaching  unit  complete  with  a 
day-to-day  lesson  plan,  bulletin 
board  suggestions,  the  history 
of  printing  and  suggested  ac¬ 
tivity  periods.  The  book  was 
written  by  two  San  Diego  teach¬ 
ers  who  attended  the  ANPA- 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  workshop  on  the  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers. 

A  supplement  to  the  two- 
week  teaching  unit,  “Your 
Newspaper:  An  Exciting  World 
at  Your  Fingertips,”  tells  how 


the  newspaper  can  be  used  in 
teaching  social  studies,  science, 
math,  English,  homemaking, 
music,  art  and  athletics. 

Included  in  the  kit  is  “Sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  News  Period.” 

map  of  San  Diego  County 
was  especially  drawn  to  fulfill 
a  school  need.  “News  Map  of 
Our  Expanding  World”  provides 
the  student  with  a  collection  of 
maps  and  facts  to  aid  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  news. 

A  blank  world  map  is  in¬ 
cluded  for  bulletin  board  use. 
Students  giving  news  must  be 
able  to  locate  the  story  on  the 
map  before  giving  it  to  the 
class. 

The  kit  also  contains  a  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  a  list  of  Copley  Pro¬ 
ductions  films  on  newspapers, 
an  order  blank  and  addressed 
envelope. 

The  kits  are  produced  in  the 
expanded  Copley  Newspapers 
Education  Department  under  di¬ 
rection  of  King  Durkee,  for- 
merely  executive  editor  of  the 
Snn  Diego  Union. 

•Although  designed  for  grades 
three  through  six  the  kits  are 
being  used  in  junior  high  and 
.senior  high  schools  as  well. 
More  than  200  kits  are  in  use 
in  the  education  department  of 
San  Diego  State  College  as  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  teacher 


candidates.  The  material  also 
is  being  used  in  one  adult  ad¬ 
justment  class  for  those  who 
have  never  finished  elementary 
school. 


Copy  Editors’ 
School  Is  Set 
To  Open  Jan.  6 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Editors  who  will  lecture 
during  the  first  session  of  the 
National  Copy  Editors  School 
were  named  this  week  by  the 
school  management. 

They  are  Nick  B.  Williams, 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times; 
F.  Heizer  Wright,  chief  copy 
editor  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News;  J.  Edward  Murray,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Repuhlie;  John  Ellis, 
retired  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  and  Mason 
Walsh,  managing  editor  of  the 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

The  school  will  open  Jan.  6, 
1964,  and  will  run  for  two 
w’eeks.  The  school  is  operated 
not  for  profit.  General  manager 
is  Carl  Riblet  Jr.  Students  are 
already  enrolled  from  even,' 
part  of  the  country. 

The  first  class  in  Tucson’s 
Pioneer  International  Hotel  w’ill 
be  welcomed  by  William  R. 
Mathews,  editor  of  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star. 

Hearty  Welcome 

Mr.  Mathews  said:  “It  is  a 
fine  thing  that  Tucson  can  be 
the  meeting  place  of  newspaper¬ 
men  who  wish  to  improve  their 
ability  to  edit.  We  welcome  them 
heartily.” 

There  will  be  no  second  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  school  during  the 
Winter  months.  Mr.  Riblet  ex¬ 
plained  that  housing  accommo¬ 
dations  in  this  resort  city  are 
virtually  impossible  to  obtain 
again  until  late  Spring. 

Latest  addition  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  is  H.  R.  Reynolds,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Perspective  section  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mr. 
Reynolds,  a  former  copy  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
press,  taught  in  Montana  public 
schools. 

Emmett  Swisshelm,  assistant 
chief  copy  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  is  in  charge 
of  the  Copy  Editors’  School 
teaching  staff. 

Tuition  is  $135  for  the  two- 
weeks  course.  Housing  in  the 
Pioneer  International  is  $10  a 
day  per  student  with  two  meals. 

Those  who  are  interested  in 
obtaining  further  information 
may  write  to  Carl  Riblet  Jr.,  at 
P.O.  Box  6007,  Tucson,  Arizona. 


Students  Unaware 
Of  Average  Pay 
For  Beginners 

Iowa  City,  la. 

Daily  newspapers  in  towns  of 
over  100,000  persons  are  the 
most  popular  employment  posi¬ 
tions  for  109  freshmen  and 
transfer  students  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Twenty-five  students  indi¬ 
cated  a  preference  for  the  daily 
newspaper  field  when  complet¬ 
ing  a  questionnaire  administered 
by  Richard  W.  Budd,  assistant 
to  the  director. 

The  students  chose  the  daily 
newspaper  field  because  of  their 
impressions  of  its  importance 
and  challenge  in  relation  to 
other  fields  of  journalism. 
When  asked  to  estimate  the 
salary  they  would  receive  as  a 
beginning  reporter  on  a  daily 
paper,  90  percent  of  the  students 
underestimated  the  average 
starting  salary  of  1963  School 
of  Journalism  graduates. 

About  one-third  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  believed  the  salary  would 
be  from  $65  to  $79  and  three- 
fourths  estimated  the  .salary 
under  the  $110  per  week  start¬ 
ing  salary  for  1963  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Almost  one-fourth  of  the 
freshmen  and  transfers  come 
from  towns  of  less  than  2,500 
persons,  or  from  farms,  while 
about  one-half  are  from  towns 
of  from  2,500  to  50,000  persons. 
One-half  of  the  73  students  who 
lived  in  communities  of  less  than 
50,000  persons  chose  larger 
cities  as  the  preferable  .setting 
for  their  first  position. 

• 

Anna  Zenger  Portrait 
Hung  at  ANPA  Offices 

A  full-length  portrait  of  Anna 
Catherina  Zenger  done  by 
William  P.  Welsh  has  been  hung 
in  the  lobby  of  the  17th  floor  at 
750  Third  Avenue,  home  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

The  portrait  of  the  wife  of 
John  Peter  Zenger,  Colonial 
printer  who  won  a  classic  battle 
for  freedom  of  the  press,  was 
donated  to  the  ANPA  Founda¬ 
tion  by  the  Cantigny  Trust 
which  administers  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

Several  years  ago,  Kent 
Cooper,  then  executive  director 
of  the  Associated  Press,  wrote  a 
novel  based  on  the  life  of  Anna 
Zenger  (Mother  of  Freedom). 
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dipped?  Subscribe  NOW  and  have  E&P  sent  to  your  home 
each  week.  Relax  with  your  own  "fresh  copy"  without  fear 
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TOP  ROW  (left  to  riftht):  Australia.  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  India,  Mexico,  New  Caledonia,  Venezuela.  Panama,  Italy,  Japan,  Puerto  Rico,  British  Guiana,  Canada,  France,  Ghana. 
MIDDLE  ROW:  Thailand,  Malaya,  Philippines,  South  Africa,  Braz  I.  Pakistan,  Honp  Korp.  BOTTOM  ROW:  Art^entma,  Norway.  Indonesia,  Greece.  Sweden.  New  Zealand,  Colombia,  Nigeria. 


Meet  the  ambassadors 

Around  the  world.  Union  Carbide  is  making  friends  for  America.  Its  50  affiliated  companies  abroad  serve 
growing  markets  in  some  135  countries,  and  employ  about  30,000  local  jieople.  ►  Many  expressions  of 
friendship  have  come  from  the  countries  in  which  Union  Carbide  is  active.  One  of  the  most  appealing  is  this 
collection  of  dolls.  They  were  sent  here  by  Union  Carbide  employees  for  a  Christmas  display,  and  show  some 
of  the  folklore,  customs,  and  crafts  of  the  lands  they  represent.  “We  hope  you  like  our  contingent,”  said  a 
letter  with  one  group,  “for  they  come  as  ambassadors  from  our  country.”  ►  To  Union  Carbide,  they  also 
signify  a  thriving  partnership  based  on  science  and  technology,  an  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
skills,  and  the  vital  raw  materials  that  are  turned  into  things  that  the  whole  world  needs. 

A  HAND  IN  THINGS  TO  COME 

WRITE  for  the  booklet,  "International  Products  and  Processes,”  which  tells  about 
Union  Carbide's  activities  around  the  globe.  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  270  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Craft  Action  Story 
By  63  Journalists 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


JOURNALISTS  IN  ACTION.  Compiled 
by  Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett.  Chan¬ 
nel  Press.  Manhasset.  N.  Y.  306 
paKcs.  $5.95. 


Sixty-three  alumni  of  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  wrote  pen- 
etratinp  articles  about  news¬ 
papers  and  sister  communica¬ 
tions  media  expressly  for  this 
collection.  The  resulting  book, 
edited  by  Dean  Edward  W.  Bar¬ 
rett  of  the  school,  is  published 
as  a  part  of  the  school’s  50th 
anniversary  celebration. 

Aiitlicniic  AnlliuloK>' 

This  authentic  antholofij'  cap¬ 
tures  some  of  the  adventure, 
excitement,  color  and  wise  and 
witty  writiiiR  of  newspaper 
work.  For  example,  the.se  quota¬ 
tions  from  an  article  on  “Having 
Wonderful  Time  .  .  .”  by  Allan 
Keller,  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Suv,  might  be  used  in 
newspaper  recruiting  from  col¬ 
lege  graduating  classes: 

“A  man  can  have  a  wonderful 
time  as  a  newspaper  writer.  We 
ought  to  noise  this  fact  around, 
proclaiming  it  proudly,  if  we 
want  to  attract  talented  young 
people  to  journalism. 

“I  can  sum  up  the  case  for  a 
career  as  a  news  man  with  one 
question:  Will  someone  tell  me 
how  many  other  life  pursuits 
there  are  that  pay  a  man  to 
travel  the  world,  to  look  at  new 
things  and  places,  to  go  to  sea, 
to  fly  in  tomorrow’s  planes,  to 
inspect  industrial  complexes,  to 
talk  to  men  and  women  with 
great  minds,  to  watch  history 
being  made,  close-up? 

“Who  but  a  reporter  gets  to 
travel  with  a  tent  carnival  for  a 
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week,  and  gets  paid  for  it?  Who 
else  watches  skating  stars  train 
on  the  ice  rink  at  Atlantic  City, 
or  is  the  first  passenger  on  a 
piggy-back  train,  or  accom¬ 
panies  lighthouse  tenders  as 
they  make  their  rounds,  or  in¬ 
spects  bourbon  distilleries  in 
Kentucky,  or  can  dive  in  sub¬ 
marines?  Only  a  newspaperman. 

Exciting  Life 

“In  the  trade  papers  and  at 
solemn  academic  meetings  I 
learn  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  recruit  more  young  men 
and  women  for  careers  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  I  suspect  that  the  fault 
is  ours.  Perhaps  we  haven’t  told 
them  what  we  know  to  lie  true: 
Men  in  other  professions  may 
make  more  money.  But  which  of 
them  can  look  back  over  the 
years  and  find  the  .stars  so 
bright  and  the  sun  so  warm?” 

That  is  but  a  sample  of  the 
good  writing  and  the  good 
sense  that  are  abundant  in 
“Journalists  In  Action.” 

A  glance  at  the  roster  of 
writers  shows  such  familiar  and 
famous  names  as  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  Theodore  M.  Bern¬ 
stein,  Hal  Borland.  Milton 
Bracker,  Herbert  Brucker, 
Howard  Dietz,  Oliver  Gramling, 
Sanche  de  Gramont,  Robert  N. 
Hall,  John  Hohenberg,  Henry 
Beetle  Hough,  Peter  Kihss, 
Michael  J.  Ogden,  Vance  Pack¬ 
ard,  M.  Lincoln  Schuster,  Mort 
Stern,  John  Tebbel,  Otto  D. 
Tolischus  and  many  more. 

An  Inside  View 

They  and  their  fellow’s  give 
an  inside  view  of  the  ever- 
widening  field  of  communica¬ 
tions — the  big  stories,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  craft,  new’  ventures, 
old  lessons.  They  provide  a 
seminar  for  students  and  for 
professionals  and  i-evealing,  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  accounts  for 
general  readers. 

In  his  introduction.  Dean  Bar¬ 
rett  reveals  the  book  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Theodore  M.  Bern¬ 
stein,  a  graduate  of  the  .school 
and  for  the  last  25  years  a 
teacher  in  it,  and  an  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Timen. 

In  addition  to  its  other  spark¬ 
ling  facets,  “Journalism  In  Ac¬ 
tion”  illustrates  the  increasing¬ 
ly  specialized  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  through  graphic  first¬ 


hand  accounts  of  sports  writers, 
science  reporters,  aviation  ex¬ 
perts,  religion  writers  and 
radio-television  commentators. 

It  makes  a  valuable  addition 
to  craft  literature  and  at  the 
same  time  well  serv’es  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism’s  50th  anniversary 
theme:  “That  the  People  Shall 
Know.” 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Paul  A.  Sevareid,  editor  of 
the  Edina- Morning  side  (Minn.) 
Courier,  a  Minneapolis  suburban 
newspaper,  and  the  older 
brother  of  Eric  Sevareid,  Hall 
Syndicate  columnist  and  CBS 
commentator,  is  the  author  of 
“The  Peoples  Lawyer:  The  Life 
of  Eugene  A.  Rerat”  (Ross 
Haines,  Inc.,  413  S.  Fourth  St., 
Minneapolis  15,  Minn.  260  pages. 
$4.95).  Mr.  Rerat  is  a  famous 
Minneapolis  law’yer  who  has  re¬ 
fused  proffered  appointments  to 
the  bench  in  order  to  remain 
“The  Peoples  Lawyer.” 

Editors,  printers,  opthalmolo- 
gists,  and  educators  have  been 
concerned  with  the  legibility  of 
the  printed  word  for  many  years. 
However,  opinions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  in  earlier  years  were 
based  on  casual  observation 
rather  than  research  findings. 
In  “Legibility  of  Print”  (Iowa 
State  University  Press,  Ames. 
329  pages.  $4.50),  Miles  A. 
Tinker,  authority  on  typography 
and  ease  of  reading,  brings  to¬ 
gether  and  coordinates  all  the 
scientific  information  on  each  of 
the  various  aspects  of  typog¬ 
raphy:  type  forms,  sizes  of  type, 
width  of  line,  leading,  spatial 
arrangements,  color,  printing 
surfaces,  special  printing  situ¬ 
ations,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
materials  on  newspaper  typog¬ 
raphy.  Mr.  Tinker,  now  a  con¬ 
sulting  psychologist  living  in 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  refutes 
some  common  practices  and  sug¬ 
gests  lietter  procedures  where 
results  indicate  them  to  be  de¬ 
sirable.  The  chapter  on  “New’s- 
paper  Typography”  makes  the 
book  valuable  for  every  news¬ 
paper  contemplating  typo¬ 
graphical  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments. 

For  about  30  years,  John  K. 
Sherman  has  been  critic  of  the 
arts — music,  drama,  art,  litera¬ 
ture  —  for  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Sunday  Tribune.  Some 
of  his  choice  Sunday  essays  have 
been  collected  into  a  liook,  “Sun¬ 
day  Best”  (Ross  &  Haines,  Inc., 
413  S.  Fourth  St.,  Minneapolis 
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16.  299  pages.  $4.95).  The  brief 
essays  deal  with  many  topics  in 
addition  to  cultural  ones.  Mr. 
Sherman  writes:  “I  have  heard 
more  concerts,  seen  more  plays 
than  a  person  decently  should 
attend  in  three  lifetimes.  I  have 
read  books  that  would  fill  a  shelf 
a  mile  long,  and  clamored  for 
more.  I  have  wandered,  no 
doubt,  hundreds  of  miles 
through  art  galleries.  I  can’t  say 
I  have  never  been  bored,  but  I 
feel  sure  I’ve  been  bored  less 
than  those  who  have  yet  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  arts  extend  one’s 
life,  and  joy  of  life,  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Believing  in  humor  as  the 
salt  and  preservative  of  life.  I 
have  also  fooled  around  with 
notions,  quirks,  fantasies  and 
reminiscences  to  prove,  maybe, 
that  the  little  things  are  in  fact 
big,  and  that  the  life-is-real-and- 
earnest  principle  is  sometimes  a 
fallacy.” 

Walter  Terry,  dance  editor. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is 
the  author  of  “Isadora  Duncan: 
Her  Life,  Her  Art,  Her  Legacy,” 
which  Dodd,  Mead  has  sched¬ 
uled  for  January  publication. 

“Heloise’s  Kitchen  Hints” 
(Prentice-Hall.  $3.95)  is  a  se¬ 
quel  to  “Heloise’s  Housekeeping 
Hints,”  which  has  sold  100,000 
copies,  according  to  Publishers’ 
Weekly.  The  author  is  Heloise 
Cruse,  King  Features  Syndicate 
columnist. 

Dr.  Curtis  MacDougall, 
Northwestern  University  jour¬ 
nalism  professor,  is  the  author 
of  a  book  about  men  who  failed 
in  their  bids  for  fame  in  their 
lifetimes  but  who  won  post¬ 
humous  glory.  It  is  “Greater 
Dead  Than  Alive”  (Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Press,  Washington,  D.  C. 
263  pages.  $4.50). 

Doris  Lilly,  former  New 
York  Post  columnist,  is  the 
author  of  “How  To  Make  Love 
In  Five  Languages”  (Bobbs- 
Merrill),  which  has  been  bought 
by  Metro  for  a  movie. 

Eugene  B.  Block,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call- 
Bulletin  (now  the  News  Call 
Bulletin)  and  now  executive 
director  of  the  Jewish  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Council  in  that 
city,  has  written  his  fifth  book, 
“The  Vindicators”  (Doubleday), 
an  account  of  persons  who  have 
used  their  skills  to  vindicate 
wrongly  accused  persons. 

Lou  Law’rence,  publisher  of 
the  Big  Sandy  (Mont.)  Moun¬ 
taineer,  is  author  of  a  90-page 
book,  “Pioneer  Days,”  giving 
the  history  of  the  town,  named 
for  a  cantankerous  muleskinner, 
and  of  the  homesteaders,  sod- 
busters  and  cowmen  who  were 
pioneers  of  the  area, 
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AUTOMATIC  PNEUMATIC  CONTROL! 


Conveniently  located  pneumatic  controls  on  each 
perfecting  unit  automatically  govern  75%  of  all  the 
functions  on  the  Color  King— operations  usually  con¬ 
trolled  by  hand  on  other  presses.  Pneumatic  controls 
reduce  start-up  time  and  produce  crisp,  clear  impres¬ 
sions  quickly. 

Here's  ease  and  economy 

Push  the  “stop”  button.  Ink  form  rollers,  water 
rollers  and  impression  lift  automatically  on  all  units. 

Pneumatic  controls  take  the  “guesswork”  out  of 
setting  web  tension  and  eliminate  the  need  for 
constant  readjustments.  Tension  is  continuously 
and  automatically  maintained  by  a  pneumatically 
controlled  floating  dancerroller  and  dial  gage  setting. 
This  feature  also  eliminates  power-consuming 
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GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  IN 
CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORP.  OF  CANADA  LTD.  •  TORONTO. 
Also  available  in  the  Central  States  through: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


brakes,  and  coasting  of  mill  rolls.  That’s  why  the 
Color  King  provides  constant,  automatic  web  ten¬ 
sion  at  all  press  speeds  .  .  .  the  kind  of  consistently 
smooth  operation  that  results  in  accurate  register 
and  perfect  image  reproduction. 

Pneumatic  control  of  web  tension,  form  rollers  and 
impression  cylinders  are  just  a  few  of  the  features 
which  assure  quality  printing.  Here  are  some  more 
that  make  the  Color  King  more  productive,  easier  to 
operate  and  maintain  than  any  other  press  of  its  size 
on  the  market  today;  •  heavy  duty  jaw  type  folder 
•  true  rolling  bearers  •  lateral  and  circumferential 
register  adjtistment  on  all  plate  cylinders  •  available 
in  1  to  8  units  with  “adtl-on”  capacity  for  future 
expansion  •  rugged  construction  •  and  tuition-free 
web  offset  training  at  Fairchild’s  Technical  Center. 
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I  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  CK-15 

I  221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

j  □  Please  send  me  information  on  the  new  Color  King  Press. 

J  □  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Color  King  representative  call. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

THE  KEMNEDY  STORY 
Bv  Rick  Friedman 


One  of  the  prreatest  world 
news  stories  of  all  time  was  also 
a  local  story  for  many  weeklies 
around  the  country  this  past 
Thankspivinp:  holiday. 

The  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  on  Friday, 
Nov.  22,  pave  the  mostly-Thurs- 
day  weekly  newspapers  time  to 
r(*cord  its  impact  on  their  own 
communities  and  to  prepare  spe¬ 
cial  issues  in  his  honor.  Here’s 
a  review  of  what  some  weeklies 
did. 

*  *  * 

The  Harriman  (Tenn.)  Record 
l)resented  an  eyewitness  account 
of  the  assassination  by  a  local 
resident,  in  Dallas  watching  the 
fatal  Presidential  motorcade 
when  the  tragedy  struck.  The 
Record  also  devoted  the  issue’s 
entire  second  section  to  repro¬ 
ductions  of  newspaper  front 
pages  pertaining  to  the  four 
U.S.  Presidential  assassinations. 
The  pages  were  from  the  his¬ 
torical  newspaper  collection  of 
Walter  T.  Pulliam,  Record  pub¬ 
lisher.  All  of  the  historical 
pages  were  reproduced  eight- 
column  size  in  the  record. 

*  «  * 

The  Kettering-Oakwood  (Ohio) 
Times  ran  a  front  page  story 
and  picture  of  a  local  youth  who 
received  an  autographed  picture 
of  President  Kennedy  four  days 
after  the  President’s  assassina¬ 
tion.  It  had  been  requested  a 
month  ago  and  mailed  to  him 
from  the  White  House  the  day  of 
the  shooting. 

*  •  * 

Capitol  Hill  Days 

The  Chapel  Hill  (N.  C.) 

Weekly  ran  a  front-page  inter¬ 
view  with  Carl  Durham,  for  22 
years  until  his  retirement  in 
1960  Sixth  District  Congress¬ 
man  from  the  area.  In  it,  Mr. 
Durham  recalled  his  Capitol  Hill 
days  with  both  the  fallen  and 
the  new  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  Next  to  this  story  was 
a  column  by  Pete  Ivey  relating 
the  Security  measures  taken  by 
U.S.  Secret  Service  men  when 
President  Kennedy  visited  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  1961. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Littleton  (Colo.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  moved  its  syndicated 
columnist,  Walter  Lippmann,  to 
the  lead  spot  on  the  front  page 
and  ran  his  reaction  to  the  crime 
set  side-by-side  in  two  double¬ 
columns. 

*  * 

The  Ridgefield  (Conn.)  Press 
ran  an  interview  with  a  100- 
year-old  local  resident  who  had 


lived  through  all  four  Presi¬ 
dential  assassinations.  Also,  a 
fir.st-person  account  by  David  D. 
Gearhart,  a  former  Press  editor, 
and  now  editor  of  the  Wilton 
(Conn.)  Bulletin,  relating  a 
telephone  call  from  his  sister 
in  Dallas  the  night  before  the 
President  was  shot.  She  runs 
a  gift  showroom  in  the  Dallas 
Trade  Mart  where  the  Chief 
Executive  was  to  give  a  speech 
the  next  day.  She  had  jok¬ 
ingly  asked  Mr.  Gearhart  what 
he  wanted  her  to  tell  the  Presi¬ 
dent  when  they  had  lunch  on 
Nov.  22.  An  inside-page  story 
related  another  local  resident’s 
eyewitness  account  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  President  William  Mc¬ 
Kinley. 

«  *  * 

The  Village  Voice,  in  Green¬ 
wich  Village,  turned  some  of  its 
writers,  both  staff  and  con¬ 
tributing,  to  producing  highly- 
personalized  accounts  of  the 
Pi-esident’s  assassination  and 
how  it  touched  their  lives.  Two 
of  the  main  stories  on  the  front 
page  were  Arthur  Sainer’s  re¬ 
flections  on  the  loss  of  John 
Kennedy,  and  Suzanne  Kip- 
lingers’  account  of  what  trans¬ 
pired  around  her  the  day  of  the 
shooting;  a  good  part  of  this 
latter  piece  was  centered  in  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral. 

*  *  * 

The  Richmond  (W.  Va.)  IVc-sf 
Virginia  Hillbilly  devoted  its 
front  page  to  a  headline:  Jackie, 
IFc-sf  Virginia  is  Sorrif.  U’c 
Weep  with  You.  Set  in  small 
type  on  both  sides  of  the  head¬ 


line  was  a  poem  dedicated  to 
President  Kennedy. 

«  *  « 

Reader*  .Siir\eycd 

The  Skokie  (Ill.)  Li'/e  devoted 
almost  its  entire  front  page  to 
four  pictures  depicting  the 
assassination’s  affect  on  the 
community.  The  page  was 
headed  “The  Day  the  Earth 
Stood  Still  .  .  .”  Also  on  this 
page  was  a  poem,  “In  Time  of 
Tears,’’  submitted  by  a  reader, 
and  a  collections  of  interviews 
with  local  residents,  who  were 
asked  by  Skokie  Life  how  they 
thought  the  general  attitude  of 
the  public  tow'ards  each  other 
would  lie  affected  by  the  death 
of  the  President. 

«  *  * 

The  Hamden  (Conn.)  Chron¬ 
icle  gave  over  its  entire  full- 
size  front  page  to  a  picture  of 
the  flag  flying  at  half-mast  over 
the  towm  hall.  Imprinted  over 
the  picture  was  “John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  1917-1963.’’  Page  Three  of 
the  weekly  was  devoted  entirely 
to  the  assassination  story  and 
included  two  pictures  taken  of 
the  President  when  he  visited 
the  area.  One  story  on  this  page 
related  incidents  by  various  local 
people  who  had  personal  contact 
with  the  President  in  some  way 
before  his  death.  Another  story 
on  this  page  was  a  first-person 
account  by  a  local  resident  of 
ber  eight-hour  wait  then  viewing 
of  the  President’s  coffin  in  the 
Capitol  Rotunda.  A  third  .story 
recalled  the  security  measures 
taken  when  President  Kennedy 
visited  Yale  in  June,  1962.  It 
was  told  by  a  local  resident  who 
is  director  of  security  at  Yale 
University,  a  short  distance 
from  Hamden.  Page  Four — the 
editorial  page — was  also  com¬ 
pletely  devoted  to  the  President’s 


The  Front  Page  of  the  East  Hartford  (Conn.)  Gazette.  The  fold  put 
President  Kennedy  at  the  top  and  President  Lincoln  at  the  bottom  when 
the  paper  was  held  with  the  flag  up.  A  black-bordered  editorial  page 
inside  was  broken  into  three  parts  around  a  drawing  of  President  Ken¬ 
nedy — "The  Day  He  Was  Shot  .  .  "The  Day  He  Was  Buried  .  .  ." 
and  "Why  He  Will  Live  On  ..." 


death,  including  some  reflection! 
by  Publisher  Charles  B.  Lena- 
han. 

*  *  « 

The  Marlborough  (N.  Y.) 
Southern  Ulster  Pioneer  bor¬ 
dered  their  tabloid  front  page 
in  black.  Inside  the  border  were 
a  picture  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  leaving  the  funeral  of 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  last  year, 
a  bylined  story  on  the  as.sassina- 
tion  by  Adelaide  McKinney, 
Pioneer  editor,  and  me.ssages  of 
condolence  by  area  town  super¬ 
visors.  Inside,  the  weekly  was 
reprinted  by  permission  “Far^ 
w’ell  to  the  Chief,”  from  Will 
Plank’s  l)ook.  Banners  and 
Bugles.  The  portion  tells  the 
story  of  the  dead  Lincoln’s  re¬ 
turn  by  train  from  New  York 
City  to  Albany  and  on  to 
Springfield,  Ill.  Mr.  Plank,  of 
Marlborough,  is  Ulster  County 
chairman  of  the  Civil  War  Cen¬ 
tennial. 

«  * 

The  Arlington  Heights  (Ill.) 
Herald  and  its  13  Paddock 
sister-papers  ran  a  full  i)age  of 
text  and  photos  on  area  reaction 
to  the  President’s  death,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  1960  campaign  tour 
through  the  northwest  Chicago 
suburbs,  statements  by  two 
township  committeemen  repre¬ 
senting  leaders  of  area  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democratic  organiza¬ 
tions;  and  a  special  editorial  on 
the  tragedy.  The  headline  over  a 
‘personals’  column  read  “Nation¬ 
al  Tragedy  Is  Reflected  in  Com¬ 
munity  Activities.”  Also,  pic¬ 
tures  of  President  Kennedy 
taken  by  Larry  Cameron,  chief 
photographer  of  Paddock  Pub¬ 
lications. 

*  *  * 

The  Metuchen  (N.  J.)  Re¬ 
corder  bordered  a  portrait  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  slain  President, 
together  with  some  candids  of 
him  taken  in  1960  when  he 
toured  the  area.  The  entire  tab¬ 
loid  front  page  of  the  weekly 
was  devoted  to  pictures  and 

three  local  stories  on  the  assas¬ 
sination. 

♦  •  * 

The  Qtieens  (N.  Y.)  Long 
Island  Post  devoted  six  of  its  16 
tabloid  pages  to  the  assassina¬ 
tion  story  and  funeral  that 

followed.  They  sent  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  Jerry  Engel  to  Wash¬ 
ington  the  weekend  following  the 
assassination.  The  front  page 
was  given  over  to  a  picture  taken 
at  night  of  the  Capitol.  Super¬ 
imposed  over  it  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Mr.  Engel’s  account  of 
the  tragic  w’eekend.  Inside  were 
his  pictures  of  President  John¬ 
son;  Senator  Kenneth  Keating, 
New’  York  Republican;  the  cas¬ 
ket  in  the  Rotunda,  and  the 
crow’ds  in  Washington.  Other 
pictures  featured  in  the  weekly 
were  ones  Mr.  Engel  had  taken 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Polyfilm®  needs  a  capital  “P.”  It’s  a  registered 
tiademark  for  the  specific  brand  of  polyethylene 
film  made  by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Only 
Dow  makes  Polyfilm  brand !  So,  initial  cap. 

All  the  other  rules  for  proper  trademark  usage  also 
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Kennedy  Story 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


of  President  Kennedy  on  the 
Chief  Executive’s  visits  to 
Queens,  Idlewild  Airport  and 
Manhattan. 

*  «  « 

The  Chagrin  Falls  (Ohio) 
Chagrin  Valley  Herald  devoted 
most  of  its  fi'ont  page  to  the 
story,  with  the  lead  headed: 
“Valley  Joins  the  Nation  in 
Mouminp.”  Two  larpe  pictures 
of  Church  memorial  services  to 
the  fallen  Chief  Executive  dom¬ 
inated  the  pape,  and  stories  of 
local  relipious  activity  lacked 
them  up.  There  were  also  stories 
reportinp  the  tributes  paid  by 
local  civic  leaders  and  reaction 
of  the  area  citizens.  On  the  edi¬ 
torial  pape,  the  Herald’s  col¬ 
umnist,  Martha  Cordes  Towns, 
related  her  meetinp  with  the 
President  in  1959.  A  picture  of 
the  columnist  with  President 
Kennedy  ran  under  her  piece. 

«  *  « 

The  Neiv  Canaan  (Conn.) 
Advertiser  ran  on  their  front 
pape  four  pictures  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  funeral.  They  were  taken 
off  the  television  screen  by  staff 
photoprapher  Syd  Greenberp.  A 
fifth  picture  of  a  local  church 
sersnce  was  run  with  the  tv  pic¬ 
tures.  In  usinp  the  tv  pictures, 
the  Advertiser  pointed  out  that 
“these  were  the  views  most 
Americans  had  of  their  leader 
beinp  laid  to  rest.” 

*  *  * 

Manhattan  East,  of  New  York 
City,  ran  a  picture  of  President 
Kennedy  and  the  Twenty-Third 
Psalm  topether  on  the  front 
pape  within  a  black  border. 

*  *  * 

The  Warrenton  (Va.)  Fau¬ 
quier  Democrat,  near  one  of  the 
President’s  homes,  ran  on  their 
front  pape  a  picture  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Church  in  Middleburp 
where  he  worshipped,  and  the 
house  on  Rattlesnake  Ridpe 
where  he  lived.  The  first  four 
papes  of  this  weekly  were  piven 
over  the  President’s  death,  and 
they  were  keyed  by  the  lead 
stor>%  “Fauquier  Residents 
Mourn  Their  Neiphbor  and 
Friend.”  A  picture  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  pape  showed  President 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and 
their  children  poinp  to  church 
in  Middleburp  Oct.  27. 

*  ♦  « 

Town  &  Village,  New  York 
City,  ran  a  number  of  pictures 
showinp  the  reaction  of  Lower 
East  Side  Manhattanites  when 
they  heard  the  assassination 
news.  Also,  pictures  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  campaipninp  there 
in  October,  1960.  One  of  the 


The  front  page  of  the  Palm  Desert 
(Calif.)  Post.  After  hearing  the 
news  of  the  President's  assassina¬ 
tion.  commercial  artist  Al  Merry- 
man  worked  through  the  weekend 
on  the  above  for  the  Post.  It  shows 
President  Kennedy  worshipping  at 
the  Sacred  Heart  Church,  Palm 
Desert,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
area  (the  latest  was  Sept.  29). 

pictures  was  of  T&V  Publisher 
Charles  Hapedorn  and  the  Chief 
Executive  topether  durinp  a 
political  rally.  The  lead  .story  on 
community  redaction  to  the  trapic 
weekend  reported  that  crime 
fell  off  sharply  durinp  that  pe¬ 
riod  of  time.  Another  story 
recalletl  President  Kennedy’s 
1960  campaipn  in  the  area. 

*  *  * 

The  Far  Rockaway  (N.  Y.) 
Rockaway  Journal  ran  on  its 
front  pape  a  picture  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  topether  with  a 
poem,  both  under  the  headline 
“In  Memoriam.”  The  tabloid 
pape  was  bordered  in  black. 

*  *  * 

The  Locust  Valley  (N.  Y.) 
Leader  ran  on  its  front  pape  a 
picture  of  President  Kennedy 
studyinp  the  unfinished  portrait 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
The  portrait  was  done  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Shoumatoff,  a  Locust 
Valley  artist. 

*  *  * 

The  Dundee  and  U’c-st  Otnaha 
(Neb.)  Sun  combined  both 
Thankspivinp  and  the  assassina¬ 
tion  story  by  runninp  a  five- 
column  picture  of  the  flap  flyinp 
at  half-mast  over  Omaha.  On  the 
sky  part  of  the  picture  was  the 
headline  in  blue,  “Our  Thanks¬ 
pivinp  Prayer,”  and  a  prayer  of 
thanks  which  incorporated  a 
tribute  to  the  late  President. 

♦  *  * 

The  Williamsrille  (N.  Y.) 
Amherst  Bee  ran  on  its  front 
pape  a  colored  photo  of  the  flap 
at  half-mast  with  the  lepend 
imprinted  on  the  picture,  “Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do 


for  you;  Ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country.”  Under  the 
picture  was  “John  Fitzperald 
Kennedy,  1917-1963,”  followed 
by  the  assassination  story.  Also 
on  this  pape  was  a  report  of  the 
slayinp  by  Assemblyman  Julius 
Volker,  who  was  in  New  York 
City  at  a  meetinp  of  the  Joint 
Lepislative  Committee  on  Fire¬ 
arms  and  Ammunition  when  the 
assassination  news  struck. 

«  *  * 

The  front  pape  of  the  Reading 
(Pa.)  Berks  County  Record 
called  for  the  re-naminp  of  the 
local  stadium  in  tribute  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy.  Also  on  this  pape 
and  on  inside  papes  were  pic¬ 
tures  taken  of  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  when  he  visited  Readinp  in 
Septeml)er,  1960,  and  pictures  of 
local  reaction  to  his  death.  An¬ 
other  local  story  related  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  unexpected  visit 
to  a  Berks  County  family  in  1960 
after  surpinp  crowds  had  ripped 
his  shirt. 

*  *  « 

The  Massapequa  (N.  Y.)  Post 
ran  a  full-pape  portrait  picture 
of  President  Kennedy  on  its  tab¬ 
loid  front  pape  under  the  famous 
“Ask  Not”  quotation.  It  was 
black-lx>rdered.  Bulletins  had 
been  posted  in  the  window  of 
the  newspaper’s  editorial  office 
durinp  the  weekend  to  help  in¬ 
form  the  public  of  community 
reaction  to  the  President’s  as- 
.sassination  —  relipous  services, 
closinps,  etc.  A  number  of  poems 
to  President  Kennedy  appeared 
in  the  Post,  topether  with  an 
editorial  pape  cartoon  drawn  by 
Georpe  Thune,  news  editor. 


Wick  and  Sime  Buy 
La  Mesa  Scout 

The  La  Mesa  (Calif.)  Scout, 
founded  56  years  apo  and  one  of 
the  oldest  weeklies  in  San  Diego 
County,  has  been  sold  by  Mrs. 
Virpinia  Mitchell  to  .Milton  F. 
Wick  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  and 
Leonard  N.  Sime  of  Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  will  remain 
with  the  newspaper  for  a  year, 
sharinp  the  title  of  publisher 
with  the  new  owners.  .Mr.  Sime 
will  be  editor  and  peneral  man- 
aper.  Mr.  Wick  publishes  daily 
newspapers  with  his  brother, 
James,  in  Louisiana,  North 
Carolina  and  North  Dakota. 

«  «  * 

The  Sheridan  (Ore.)  Sure  and 
commercial  print!  np  operations 
have  l>een  sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dean  Holmes  to  Ted  M.  Bram- 
mer,  itublisher  of  the  Nyssa 
(Ore.)  Cate  City  Journal,  and 
Philip  N.  Bladine,  publisher  of 
the  McMinnville  (Ore.)  Newt 
Register. 

William  L.  Bladine,  former 
news  executive  on  the  McMinn¬ 
ville  paper,  has  moved  to  Sheri¬ 
dan  to  become  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun. 

• 

John  Francis  Neylaii 
Papers  Go  to  U.C. 

Bekkeley,  Calif. 

The  papers  of  John  Francis 
Neylan,  one-time  Hearst  re¬ 
porter  who  became  attorney  to 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California  by  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Neylan.  Mr.  Ney¬ 
lan  was  Mr.  Hearst’s  attorney 
until  1937  and  for  a  time  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Call.  He  died  in  1960. 

Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

THURSDATA 


IN  GALLERY  —  'The  portrait 
of  the  late  R.  A.  Turner  of 
SHE  WILL  NEVER  WALK  ALONE  Brookinps  was  added  to  the 
Thune,  Massapequa  (N.Y.)  Post  South  Dakota  Newspaper  Hall 

of  Fame  as  a  hiphlipht  of  News- 
Many  other  weeklies,  too  paper  Day  at  South  Dakota 
numerous  to  mention  here,  came  state  College  recently.  Mr. 
out  with  similiar  issues  to  the  Turner  was  editor  and  publisher 
ones  described  above.  Going  over  of  the  Brookings  County  Press 
them,  one  becomes  aware  of  how  from  1912  to  1947. 
deeply  the  President  personally  *  »  ♦ 

penetrated  the  communities  of  ONE-RATE  —  When  the 
our  country,  of  how  many  people  East  Lansing  (Mich.)  Towns 
were  personally  touched  by  him  Courier  became  a  memter  of  the 
as  he  passed  their  way.  A  front  Michigan  Press  Association  re¬ 
page  headline  in  the  Sayville  cently  it  instituted  a  one-rate 
(N.  Y.)  Suffolk  County  News  advertising  card.  The  Towne 
eloquently  summed  up  the  big  Courier,  one  year  old,  charges 
local  story  in  the  weekly  press  both  local  and  national  adver- 
of  America  on  Thanksgiving  tisers  $1.75  per  column  inch  or 
1963:  1214  cents  per  line.  The  weekly 

The  Sa7ne  Everywhere  .  .  .  has  a  paid  circulation  of  2,416, 
President  Dies,  A  Small  Town  according  to  Publisher  Harry 
Weeps  Stapler. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Hewers  of  Wood 

A  chore  is  a  routine  task,  especially  a  tedious  or  dis- 
ajrreoable  one.  A  generation  or  two  ago  the  term  applied 
most  commonly  to  duties  assigned  to  the  boy  of  the 
household,  such  as  fetching  water,  splitting  firewood, 
shoveling  snow  from  the  sidewalks,  and  whitewashing 
the  fence. 

Chore  is  questionably  appropriate  to  describe  what  is 
merely  an  accustomed  act,  or  what  is  likely  to  excite 
pleasure  or  interest.  “One  of  his  first  chores  on  getting 
up  in  the  morning  is  to  read  the  newspaper.”  Reading 
the  newspaper  would  not  be  a  chore  except  to  someone 
for  whom  it  was  part  of  his  job  and  perhaps,  the  editor 
would  hope,  not  even  then. 

Chore  is  often  misused  for  what  is  neither  routine, 
obligatory,  nor  unpleasant. 


Wayward  Words 


Fortuitous  means  simply  chance  or  accidental,  as  in  a 
fortuitous  encounter.  It  is  incorrectly  used  in  the  sense 
of  fortunate.  “A  time  of  transition  may  l)e  fortuitous 
after  all,  went  the  argument.”  Favorable,  advantageous. 


Friendlily  is  a  perfectly  good  word,  but  seldom  used, 
perhaps  because  of  its  awkward  sound.  Friendly,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  used  as  an  adverb:  “A  few  were  not 
very  friendly  disposed  toward  him.”  Friendlily. 

«  «  * 

The  expression  in  (his,  her)  own  right  is  ordinarily 
used  to  indicate  individual  ownership  of  something  that 
might  otherwise  be  held  in  common.  In  figurative  use, 
if  a  man  is  a  poet,  it  would  be  correct,  in  speaking  of 
his  wife,  to  describe  her  as  a  poet  in  her  own  right.  But 
if  a  man  is  a  religious  leader,  for  example,  it  is  mean¬ 
ingless  to  describe  his  wife  as  following  some  other  line 
of  endeavor  in  her  own  right:  “Each  morning,  the  mys¬ 
tic’s  fourth  wife,  a  poet  in  her  own  right,  massaged  him 
with  oil  for  two  hours  in  accordance  with  Hindu  prac¬ 
tice.”  The  mystic  was  not  a  poet,  and  his  wife  should 
have  been  designated  simply  as  a  poet. 

*  *  * 

It  is  simpleminded  of  a  writer  to  inform  the  reader 
that  a  fact  he  is  relating  is  interesting.  Interest  is  a 
subjective  consideration,  and  the  reader  will  make  his 
own  judgment  about  it.  By  being  told  he  is  expected 
to  react  with  interest  he  may  even  be  deterred  from  it. 
*  *  * 

Fowler  preferred  interpretative  to  interpretive  as  con¬ 
forming  with  the  Latin  derivation.  Interpretative  is 
clumsy,  however,  compared  with  interpretive,  which  seems 
to  have  gained  the  majority  vote.  Preferences  based  on 
reasons  like  Fowler’s  in  this  instance  have  been  steadily 
cast  on  the  ash  heap,  very  likely  because  there  is  hardly 
anyone  around  any  more  who  can  be  affronted  by  dis¬ 
tortions  of  Latin. 


Either  as  a  verb  (kick  off  the  campaign)  or  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  (a  kick-off  dinner)  this  frayed  figure  from  the 
football  field  has  been  done  to  death. 


Most  times  is  a  gaucherie  for  usually,  generally,  etc.; 
“Sterility  is  most  times  due  to  physical  causes.” 


. . No.  235'.' . 
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Caw  lot  Haim 


Again  last  year  too  many  youthful  drivers 
gave  a  sorrowful  performance  on 
America's  highways. 

Although  those  under  25  represent  only 
15%  of  the  country’s  licensed  drivers, 
they  were  involved  In  close  to  29% 
of  all  fatal  accidents  and  in  more  than 
27%  of  mishaps  resulting  In  injury. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  useful 
statistics  you  will  find  In  "Rushin’ 
Roulette,”  The  Travelers  book  of 
street  and  highway  accident  data,  to 
support  your  highway  safety  editorials, 
features  and  fillers. 


The  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  Companies 

HARTFORD  15,  CONNECTICUT 
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I 


October 

Linage 


Ifi2 


Grand  Total 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
’Knickarbockar. 

Naws-a . l,47i.yM 

TImat  Union-m  l,252,8U 

§Timat  Union-S  k72.6Yf 


Grand  Total 


ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 

Journal-m  .  1,845,374 

IJotirnal-S  .  518,242 

fribuna-a  . l,Tli,7IO 


Grand  Total 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Pra«f-m  .  YI9.443 

•Pra$s-S  .  182,991 


Grand  Total 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


§Amarican-S 

Naw$-Post-e 

Sun-m  . 

Sun-e . 

tSun-S  .... 


BANGOR,  ME. 
.  959,347 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


Racord  Amarican-d 
Advartisar-S 
Globa*a 
Globa-m  . 

§Globa-S  . 

Harald-m  .... 
fHarald-S  ... 
Travaler-a  _ 


Grand  Total . 10,358,285  9,984,337 


802,814 

329,602 

1,788,918 

1,572,664 

1,412,303 


Grand  Total  .  2,468,575  2,543,951 
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Newspaper  Linage — .‘>2  Cities 


(Compilad  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Madia  Raaord  Maaauramanti) 


1963 

AKRON.  OHIO 

1963  1962 

Baacon  Journal-o  .  2,627,178  2,550,669 

$Baacon  Journal  s  965,203  896,382 


3,592,381  3,447,051 


1,450,685 

1,216,231 

543,745 


3,402,747  3,210,661 


1,688,890 

456,642 

1,701,196 


4,280,326  3,846,728 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

Conttitution-m  .  2,163,022 

Journal-a  .  2,702,036 

Journal  t 

Conttitution-S  1,020,780  1,021,958 


2,192,410 

2,639,956 


Grand  Total  .  5,885,838  5,854,324 


954,815 

192,961 


1,102,434  1,147,776 


548,560  541,947 

1,762,379  1,619,500 
1,556,926  1,485,919 
2,497,741  2,592,376 
1,569,590  1,433,127 


1963 

1962 

%  of 

E&P 

Linaee 

LinaKe 

1962 

Index 

Total  .VdvertiHinK 

October  . 

.  267,691,000 

257,796,000 

103.3 

101.8 

Septemlter  .... 

.  246,700,000 

239,495,000 

103.0 

104.3 

Year  to  date  . . 

.2,337,486,000 

2,301,626,000 

101.6 

109.1 

Display 

October  . 

.  201,793,000 

195,261,000 

103.3 

100.3 

September  .... 

.  181.660,000 

176,342,000 

103.0 

102.9 

Year  to  date  . . 

.1,703,440,000 

1,685,693,000 

101.1 

107.3 

Classified 

October . 

.  65,898,000 

62,535,000 

10,5.4 

106.6 

Septemlter  .... 

.  65,040,000 

63,153,000 

103.0 

107.3 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  634,046,000 

615,933,000 

102.9 

106.3 

Retail 

October  . 

.  151,413,000 

142,646,000 

106.1 

105.2 

September  .... 

.  138,119,000 

134,929,000 

102.4 

104.6 

Year  to  date  . . 

.1,289,727,000 

1,256,887,000 

102.6 

111.0 

Department  Store 

October  . 

.  53,704,000 

50,858,000 

105.6 

102.9 

September  .... 

.  51,727,000 

.50,328,000 

102.8 

105.3 

Year  to  date  . . 

.  452,364,000 

439,902,000 

102.8 

122.2 

General 

October  . 

.  28,907,000 

31,265,000 

92.5 

80.5 

September  .... 

26,177,000 

26,077,000 

100.4 

91.1 

Year  to  date  . . , 

.  235,977,000 

250,304,000 

94.3 

89.4 

Automotive 

October . 

.  16,011,000 

16,230,000 

98.7 

96.9 

September  .... 

.  12,665,000 

11,215,000 

112.9 

108.4 

Year  to  date  . . . 

.  128,853,000 

129,215,000 

99.7 

106.3 

Financial 

October  . 

5,462,000 

5,120,000 

106.7 

113.5 

September  .... 

4,699,000 

4,121,000 

114.0 

119.8 

Year  to  date  . . . 

48,883,000 

49,287,000 

99.2 

118.0 

Grand  Total  .  7,935,196  7,672,869 

Nows-m 


931,407 


BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Pra$t-e  .  1,652,557  1,626,690 

|Pre$$-S  .  361,093  385,628 

Sun-Bullatin-m  .  607,367  616,507 


Grand  Total  .  2,621,017  2,629,025 


BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Pott-Herald-m  .  1,034,654  1,044,183 

Naws-a  .  1,910,845  1,966,430 

tNews-S  .  713,860  764,299 


Grand  Total  .  3,659,359  3,774,912 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Naws-e 
1963  —  1,910,845  (63,108).  1962  —  1,966,430 
(61,315). 


BOISE.  IDAHO 

Statasman-m  .  1,033,409  1,046,539 

•Statasman-S  .  232,296  232,746 


Grand  Total  .  1,265,705  1,279,285 

NOTE:  Statesman  Morn,  and  Eve.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  Edi¬ 
tion  (Morn.)  only  is  shown. 


821,000 

290,063 

1,793,544 

1,562,196 

1,382,722 


1,536,472  1,395,553 
1,248,961  1,061,780 

1,666,551  1,677,479 


1963  1962 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,272,490  1,187,452 

Observer-m  .  1,949,677  1,814,056 

tObserver-S  .  583,439  550,133 

Grand  Total  .  3,805,606  3,551,641 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribuna-m  ..  3,769,303  3,568,248 

Tribune-S .  1,702,917  1,588,019 

tDaily  Naws-e  .  2,361,732  2,428,094 

Amarican-e  .  .  976,352  1,005,512 

Amarican-S  586,469  302,014 

Sun-Timas-m  .  1,867,128  1,835,984 

§Sun-Timas-S  .  799,675  794,653 

Grand  Total  . 12,063,576  11522,524 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribune-m 

1963—3,769,303  (  517,606).  1962—3,568,248 
(438,622).  Tribuna-S  1963—1,702,917  (445,- 
638).  1962-1,588,019  (379,039).  Sun-Times-S 
1963—799,675  (131,837).  1962—794,653  (114,- 
842). 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,166,593  2,181,150 

tEnquirer-S  1,325,746  1,277,621 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ...  2,337,855  2,375,040 

Grand  Total  .  5,830,194  5,833,811 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,674,629  2,626,346 

tPlain  Daaler-S  .  1,470,788  1,513,901 

Press  and  News-e  .  3,211,152  3,221,904 

Grand  Total  .  7,356,569  7,362,151 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Press  and 

News-a  1963—3,211,152  (227,624).  1962— 

3,221,904  (186,204). 


COLUMBUS 

Dispatch-e  . 

Dispatch-S  . 

Citiian-Journal-m  . 

Star-w  . 


1963 

OHIO 

2,779,339 

1,253,861 

1,102,393 

44,155 


1962 


Grand  Total 


5,179,748  5,081,477 


Grand  Total  .  5,038,010  4,976,034 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  .  1,173,875  1,256,52b 

ICouriar  Exprass-S .  907,770  842,177 

(Evening  News-a  .  2,903,032  2,759,171 


Grand  Total  .  4,984,677  4,857,876 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  includas:  Courier 
Express-m  1963  —  1.173.875  (9,856).  Eve¬ 
ning  News-a  1963  —  2,903,032  (44,352). 


CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-a  .  2,043,596  2,061,975 


CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Mail-a  .  1,055,159  1,092,947 

Gaiatta-m  .  1,098,572  1,116,794 

§Gaiatte-Mail-S  .  314,844  334,210 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
been  compilad  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
They  may  not  bo  printed  or  Published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Madia  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Madia  Records,  October  1963  Linages: 
’Includes  25,455  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
(Includes  50,840  lines  THIS  WEEK 
§lncludes  33,852  lines  PARADE 
(Includes  98,724  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE 

NOTE:  American  Weekly  discontinued 
publishing  after  the  September  I,  1963 
issue. 


Grand  Total  .  2,277,956  2,330,447 


Grand  Total  .  6,450,497  6,402,623 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Free  Prass- 
m  1963—1,871,336  (172,672).  1,744,757  (  298,- 
830).  1962—1,744.757  (298,830).  Free  Press-S 
1963—543,782  (25,680).  1962—566,616  (163,- 
343).  News-e  1963—2,817,501  (223,310).  1962 
-2,925.058  (241,748).  Naws-S  1963-1,217,- 
878  (  69,n7).  1962-1,166.192  (69.640). 

•NEWS  on  strike  October  21,  22  and  23. 
1963. 


1963 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Advertiser-m 
Star  Gaiette-e 

Star  Gai.  ft  Adv.-d  _  1.010.556 

*Talegram-S  .  216,519 

Star  Get.  ft  Adv. -Sat . 


IHl 


W.S* 

«7,ni 


Ml.liS 

Ti.Ml 


2,649,815 

1,255,248 

1,129,513 

46,901 


DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-m  .  2,516,864  2,468,976 

tNews-S  .  740,191  789,148 

Times  Heraid-e  .  2,780,019  2,625,456 

§T!mes  Harald-S  .  766,132  765,992 


Grand  Total  .  6,803,206  6,649,572 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Times 
Herald-e  1963—2,780,019  (46,177).  1962-2,- 
625,456  (78.340). 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,122,296  1,974,675 

News-e  .  2,294,006  2,337,974 

§News-S  .  621,708  663,435 


DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  2,199,787  2,041,863 

SRocky  Mt.  News-S  ....  424,952  . . 

Post-e  .  2,812,782 

tPost-S  .  984,729 


444,307 

2,633,610 

902,455 


Grand  Total  .  6,422,250  6,022,235 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas:  Post-e  1963 
-2.812,782  (  253,848).  1962-2,633.610  (180,- 
215). 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  673,992  709,744 

Tribune-e  .  1,128,185  1,133,869 

tRegister-S  .  475,779  486,834 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,871,336  1.744,757 

5  Free  Press-S  .  543,782  566,616 

Naws-e  .  2,817,501  2,925,058 

tNews-S  .  1,217,878  1,166,192 


Grand  Total  . 

.  1.227,075 

I.742.6M 

NOTE:  Advartisar  Morning  ft  Star  G«. 
latta  Evaning  margad  to  a  Dally  aditiu 
affactiva  ^bruary  1,  1963. 

EL  PASO. 

TEXAS 

Timas-m  . 

§Timas-S  . 

Harald-Post-a  . 

.  1,466.230 
372.407 
.  1,446.803 

'.in, 705 
406.613 
1.416.485 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,287,440 

3.160.80) 

ERIE. 

PA. 

Timas-a  . 

ITimat-Naws-S  . 

.  1,463,275 
.  440,084 

1.441,748 

471,279 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1.903,359 

I.9l3.0lt 

NOTE:  Tha  Naws,  Morning,  and  Hit 
Timas,  Evaning,  ara  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  Tha  linaga  of  ona  edition,  the 
Timas,  Evaning,  is  shown. 

EUGENE. 

ORE. 

Ragistar  Guard-a  .... 
•Ragistar  Guard-S  .... 

.  1,389,329 
.  282,623 

1.261.627 

287.025 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,671,952 

1.548.652 

EVERETT. 

WASH. 

.  1,144,276 

FALL  RIVER 

t,  MASS. 

Harald  Naws-a  . 

.  1,274,626 

1,091,732 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

•Naws-e  . 

Naws-S  . 

Naws-Sat  . 

.  2,148,660 
.  682,021 
.  252,403 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,063,084 

NOTE:  (•)  Publishad  5  days  a  weak  only. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazatte-m  ... 
kJournal  Gazatta-S  ... 
Naws  Santinal-e  . 

.  1,513,887 
496,419 
.  2,151,971 

1.380.616 

532,786 

1,973,740 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,162,277 

3,887,142 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram-m  . 

Star-Talagram-e  . 

§Star-Tolagram-S  . 

Pras$-e  . 

Prass-S  . 

1,081,787 

2,167,259 

694,649 

576,935 

161,186 

1,063.842 

2,133.823 

692,051 

434,721 

134,780 

Grand  Total  . 

NOTE:  Prass  Evening 
week  only. 

.  4,681,816 
published 

4,459,217 

5  days  a 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

Bea-e  . 

SBee-S  . 

.  1,823,749 
.  538,299 

1,536,919 

513,406 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,362,048 

2.050,405 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-a  . 

.  1,903,066 
.  482,412 

1,713,355 

431,056 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,385,478 

2. 144.411 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (Sea  Note)  .  994.9B4  8I3,2U 

NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  Timas  Evening.  Linaga  of  ona 
edition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Prass-e  . 

t Prass-S  . 

.  2,437,061 
.  487,020 

2.382.223 

540,343 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,924,081 

2,922,566 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Record-a  .  2,586,262 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includas: 
1963  —  2,586.262  (130,111).  1962- 
(59.225). 

2.332.568 
Racord-a 
-  2.332.568 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Timas-a  . 

Times-S  . 

.  1,690,485 
.  468,682 

1,611,602 

439,779 

Grand  Total  .  2,159,167  2.051.381 

NOTE:  Timas  Evaning  published  five  days 
a  week  only. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  . 

IPatriot  News-S  . 

.  1,554,562 
.  435,753 

1,519.508 

423.352 

Caerant-i 
jCoxrant 
'Timet -a 


Brand 


Joemal-e 


Mvertip 

Ster-lulli 

•Jter-lul 

Advert 


Brand 


CkrenicI 

ICkronic 

tost-m 

fost-S 

Nti-e 


Brand 

note 

Icla-a 
OB.  146 

tM(ia.; 

H)-i 

(111.133 


Nt»t-a 

Ster-m 

Slar-S 

rimas-a 

ITImas-l 


6ran< 


Clarion 
iCiario 
News 
Daily  h 


Gran 


rimas-l 

•Timas- 

Journal 


Jersey 

NOT 

Journa 

1,297,6: 


Timas-i 

Slar-a 

•Star-S 


Journe 

Newt-! 

iNaws 


Eagle- 


Arkan 

lArka 


Bra 


Indap 

finda 

Tell 

Press- 


Gri 

NC 

int-n 

2.0H, 

2.333 

332). 


Nawi 

Nawi 


Grand  Total  .  1,990,315  1.942,860 
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1963  1962 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Cwr«nt-m  .  1,262.649  1,227,628 

(C«iif«nt-S  .  734,814  776,766 

frimw,* .  2,417,831  2,583,489 


1963  1962 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journ<l>in  ...  1,496,728  1,540,259 

Courier  Journal-S  .  823,542  799,896 

Tifne$-e  .  1,876,388  1,878,720 


(rend  Total 


4,415,294  4,588,083  6rand  Total 


4,196,658  4,218,875 


HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

jMimal*e  .  223,256 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Ad«trtiter-m  .  1,283,621 

Stlr.|ullelin-e  .  1,787,656 

•$t#r-8ulletin  t 

Adrertiier-S  .  415,989 


366,859 


1,237,285 

1,880,188 


LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  924,268  804,331 

•Sun-S  .  225,779  192,558 


Ornnd  Total  .  3,487,266  3,635,970 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


Clirenicle-e 
)Clironicle-S 
toit-m 


3,231,106  3,038,146 
1,135,404  1,086,970 
2,441,376  2,405,055 


'Nrt-S  .  .  745i427  7I5;548 

Prtii-e  .  702,879  805,534 


Grind 

Total  . 

.  8.276.192 

8,051,253 

NOTE: 

Part  run  adv.  includes: 

:  Chron- 

klee  1963-3,231,106  (130.229). 

1962-3.- 

0R.I46  (  274.210). 

Chronicla-S  1963-1.135.- 

40*  (18,285).  1962- 

-1,086.970  (31,968).  Post-m 

IN) -2,441,376 

(59,365).  1962  — 

2.405.055 

(111,933). 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Ntws-t 

.  2,054,579 

1,992,239 

$tir»rn 

.  2,021,498 

1,953,980 

*5t4r-S 

.  1,083,121 

1,052,123 

Timts*# 

.  955,466 

963.594 

ITimes-S 

.  222,697 

250,774 

Grind 

Total 

6,337,361 

6,212,710 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clirion  Ledger-m  _  1,138,962  1,078,952 

iCUrlon  Ledger  6 

News-S  338,390  365,307 

Dlily  New>-e  .  1,147,879  1,099,143 


Grand  Total 


2,625,231  2,543,402 


JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2,426,839  2,452  684 

•Timei-Union-S  .  646,433  709  620 

Journal-e  .  1,183,316  1,139,863 

Grand  Total  .  4,256,588  4,302,167 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jinay  Journal-e .  1,405,480  1,297,628 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Jersey 
Journal-e  1963—1,405,480  (105,557).  1962— 
1,297,628  (  94,245). 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

.  2,035,113  1,834  820 

.  1,879,117  1,841,138 

'S*4r-S  .  872,860  860,394 


Grand  Total  .  4,787,090  4,536,352 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  836  712 

News-Sentinel-e  .  I,349i058  I 

!News-Sentinel-S  .  342,980 


Grand  Total  .  1,150,047  996,889 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  .  909,909  918,473 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leadar-d  .  1,020,729  1,078,587 

*News-S  .  228,382  238,453 


Grand  Total  1,249,111  1,317,040 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  it  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m.  1,980.936  1.913,020 
tCommarcial  Appeal-S.  720,231  735,751 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,389,470  1,395,510 


716.521 

,209,519 

326,485 


Grand  Total  .  2,528,750  2,252,525 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-d  .  1,234,300  1,104,164 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  GaieHe-m  ...  1,174,130  I 
SArkansas  Gaiette-S  . . .  429,655 


Grand  Total 


....  4.090,637  4,044,281 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record  Journal  1,021,895  981  159 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eve¬ 
ning  are  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Record  morning  only  is 
shown. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  3.830,903  3,532,400 

§Harald-S  .  1,267,586  1,191,914 

Naws-e  . 1,186,061  1,089,686 

tNews-S  .  323,076  352,999 


,142,653 
389,633 

Grand  Total  .  1,603,785  1,532,286 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  2,243.169  2,064,158 

iindependant  Press- 

Telegram-S  .  781,194  618,600 

tress-Telagram-e  .  2,333,106  2,175,219 

.  5,357,469  4,857.977 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Indapand- 
I’M  -  2.243, 169  (200,563).  1962  — 

5'stJ'  5®  (185,332).  Press-Telegram-e  1963 — 
M33,I06  (200,563).  1962—2,175,219  (185,- 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Sutfolk-e  ....  2,696,371  2,619,595 
Newsday  Nassau-e .  2,954,977  2,816,931 

Srand  Total  .  5,651,348  5,436,526 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

.  5,079,378  4,448,807 

["'"•‘•S  .  2,928,482  2,881,496 

Herad  Examiner-a  ....  2,267.085  2,123,056 
nerald-Examiner-S  ....  762,086  755,820 

. 11,037,031  10,209,179 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  Includes:  Timet-m 
IW- 5,079.378  (  726.078).  1962  —  4,448,807 
47*. 217).  Times-S  1963—2.928.482  (  836,204). 
I’*2-2,88I.496  (897,138). 

editor  8c  publisher 


Grand  Total  .  6,607.626  6,166.999 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Harald-m 
1963  —  2.830,903  (109.981).  1962  —  3,532,400 
(42,191).  Herald-S  1963—1  267,586  (  77.268). 
1962-1,191,914  (58,288). 


1963 

1962 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN 

Day-e  . 

1,138,090 

1,160,385 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayuna-m  . 

3,115,910 

2,951,745 

fTimas-Picayuna-S  . 

901,978 

908,889 

States  t  Itam-e  . 

1,576,755 

1,464,862 

Grand  Total  . 

5,594,643 

5,325,496 

NEW  YORK 

N.  Y. 

Times-m  . 

3,085,806 

2,966,199 

Timas-S  . 

2,869.375 

2,726,242 

Herald  Tr!buna-m  . 

1,092,098 

1,117,214 

(Herald  Tribuna-S  . 

698.265 

623,141 

Mirror-m  . 

463.493 

935,210 

Mirror-S  . 

130,107 

333,526 

N«w«‘m 

2,173,729 

1,965.835 

Naws-S  . . 

1,761.249 

1,628,066 

Journal-American-e  . . . 

1,162,243 

1,255,794 

Journal-Amarican-S  . . . 

297,943 

296,379 

Post-e  . 

1,096.943 

1,228,257 

Post-S  . 

101,783 

83,908 

World  Telegram  1 

Sun-e  . 

1,537,738 

1,545,834 

Grand  Total  . 

16,470,772 

16,705,605 

1963  1962 

fWorld-Herald-S  .  845,087  872,131 

Grand  Total  2,444,004  2,496,075 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 
one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star  e  .  2,837.354  2,591,684 

Santinal-m  .  2,837,354  2,591,684 

Sentinal-S  .  889,967  799,541 

Grand  Total  .  6,564,675  5,982,909 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  1963 — 
1,145,853.  1962—944.790. 


NOTE:  Mirror  discontinued  publishing 
after  the  October  16,  1963  issue. 

NOTE:  Post  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

Part  run  adv.  includes:  Mirror-m  463.493 
(126,380).  1962—935.210  (  243,020).  Mirror-S 
1963—130,107  (48,203).  1962-333,526  (117,- 
563).  Naws-m  1963—2.173.729  (1,185,382). 

1962—  1,965,835  (969,454).  News-S  1963  — 

1,761,249  (1,165,877).  1962—1.628,066  (1,077.- 
738).  Journal-Amarican-a  1963  —  1,162,243 
(180,535).  Journal-American-S  1963 — 297,- 
943  (45,881).  1962—296.379  (47,807).  World 
Tel.  &  Sun-a  1963—1.537.738  (155,961).  1962 
—  1,545,834  (  270,681).  Herald  Tribune-S 

1963— 698.265  (  58.917).  Split  run  adv.  in¬ 
cludes:  News-m  226.556.  News-S  103, 8S3, 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  1,825.104  1,812,869 
§Long  Island  Press-S 


PASADENA. 

CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  . 

1,393,913 

1,256.171 

llnd«D«nd«nt' 

star  Naws-S  . 

378,157 

38T.243 

Indepandant-m  . 

1,303,821 

1,168.855 

Grand  Total  . 

3,075.891 

2,814.269 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  1. 

Timas-a  . 

994.394 

1,000,128 

PENSACOLA,  FLA. 

815,661 

740,153 

Journal-m  . 

1,261.150 

1,303,246 

Naws-Journal-S 

332,298 

367,330 

Grand  Total  . 

2,409,109 

2,410,729 

PEORIA. 

ILL. 

Journal  Star 

(Sea  Note) 

1,583,136 

1,545.582 

§Journal  Star-S  . 

525.802 

458,573 

Grand  Total . 

2,108.938 

2,004,155 

Grand  Total 


517,118  517,970 

2,342,222  2,330,839 


567.420 
2,038,664  2,030,369 
1,469,775  1,393,079 


MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m 

871,897 

933,042 

Journal-e  . 

3,418,275 

3,380,454 

tJournal-S  . 

1,503,985 

1,497,875 

Grand  Total  . 

5,794,157 

5,811,371 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  . 

1,645,144 

1,593,155 

Star-e  . 

2,845,446 

2,861,318 

tTribune-S  . 

1,251,518 

1,159,984 

Grand  Total  . 

5,742,108 

5,614,457 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes 

;:  Star-e 

1963  -  2,845.446  (  306.638).  1962  — 

2,861,318 

(225,657). 

MODESTO. 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

950,770 

888,268 

§Bee-S  . 

199,365 

213,840 

Grand  Total  . 

1,150,135 

1,102,108 

NOTE:  Bee  Evening 

published  ! 

5  days  a 

week  only. 

MONTREAL. 

CANADA 

(Star-a  . 

.  2,989,227 

3,098,517 

Gazatta-m  . 

.  1,634,322 

1,718,356 

La  Prassa-e  . . 

.  3,218,917 

3,311,495 

La  Patria-S  . 

.  126,529 

147,260 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,968,995 

8,275,628 

NOTE:  (*)  Includes 

WEEKEND 

MAGA- 

ZINE  linage. 

MUNCIE. 

IND. 

Press-e  . 

.  1,026,048 

982,348 

Star-m  . 

.  1,015,844 

974,108 

•Star-S  . 

270,417 

238,717 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,312,309 

2,195,173 

NASHVILLE 

!.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  . 

1,765,264 

1,635,561 

Tannas$ean«m  . 

.  1,724,878 

1,594,588 

Tennes$aan-S  . 

.  604,124 

560,365 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,094,266 

3.790,51^ 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-a  _ 

.  1,078,014 

1,017,770 

§Standard*Time$-S  . . . . 

269,934 

246,091 

Grand  Total 

.  1,347,948 

1,263,861 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

•Journal  Courier-m  . . 

865,934 

729,205 

•Ragister-e 

.  1,799,641 

1,784,621 

•Register-S  . 

.  656,180 

593,759 

Register  B 

Journal-Courier-Sat  . 

95,945 

89,735 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,417.700 

3,197,320 

•Published  five  days 

a  week  only. 

for  December  7,  1963 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA), 
N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m  342,993  . 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  70,609  . 


Grand  Total 


413,602 


NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

News-e  949,444 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Naws-e 
1963-969,444  (51,028). 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m . 1,575,852  1,387,035 

§Press-S  351,548  358,486 

Times-Herald-e  .  1,404,723  1,281,839 

Grand  Total  .  3,332,123  3,027,360 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazetta-e  .  1,190,286  1,238,213 

•Gaiette-S  .  228,278  199,208 


NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 
Star  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star  Evening 
— is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-a  2,844,296  2,612.237 

fBulletin-S  .  741,646 

Inquirer-m  . 

Inquirer-S  . 

Naws-e . 1,082,524  1,117,370 

Grand  Total  ..  ..  .  8,176,905  7,720^475 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  includes:  Bulletin-e 
1963  —  2,844,296  (176,461).  1962  —  2,612,237 
(49.520).  Bulletin-S  1963—741.646  (149.953). 
Inquirer-m  1963—2,038,664  (12,364).  1962— 

2.030,369  (36,580).  Inquirer-S  1963-1,469,- 
775  (48,223). 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  3,028,166  2,530,618 

fRepublic-S  911,969  858,432 

Gazette-e  3,088,532  2,585,830 

Grand  Total  .  7,028,667  5,974,880 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  i  Sun-Tel.-m  1.347,834  1,271,026 

Press-e  .  2,427,855  2,340,732 

fPress-S  .  1,055,324  936,337 


Grand  Total  . . . 


4,831,013  4.548.095 


Grand  Total  .  1,418,564  1,437,421 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Star-e  .  2,119,136  1,980,407 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,530,816  2,283,916 

(Virginian-Pilot  &  Star-S  781,348  704,834 

Grand  Total  .  5,431,300  4,969,157 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Ledger- 
Star-e  1963—2,119.136  (521,666).  1962-1,- 

980.407  (432,678).  Virginian-Pilot-m  1963— 
2.530,816  (479,066).  1962—2.283,916  (377,- 

627).  Virginian-Pilot  &  Star-S  1963—781,348 
(136,975).  1962-704,834  (117,777). 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,357,412  2,238,429 

§Tribune-S  .  808,979  747,872 

Grand  Total  .  3,166,391  2,986,301 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Tribune-a 

1963—2,357,412  (96,320).  1962—2,238,429. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,355,637  1,398,160 

Oklahoman-S  .  689,462  511,637 

Times-e  .  1,534,909  1,466,954 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  2,191,991  2,120,595 

IfOregonian-S  .  957,2^  909,575 

Oregon  Journal-e  .  779,336  888,248 

Grand  Total  .  3,928,567  3,918,418 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Oregon 
Journal-e  1963  —  779,336  (28,370).  1962  — 

888.248. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,981,776  1,926,561 

Journ<!l-m  .  1,859,097  1,847,210 

tJournal-S  .  872,384  887,591 

Grand  Total  .  4,713,257  4,661,362 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note) .  1,281,662  1,306,460 

§Eagle-S  .  410.702  379,508 

Grand  Total  .  1,692,364  1,685,968 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morning 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 


Grand  Total  .  3,580,008  3,376,751 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Okla- 
homan-m  1963—1,355,637  (52.493).  1962— 

1,398,160  (  68.322).  Times-a  1963—1,534,909 
(209,636).  1962-1,466.954  (131,516). 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(Sea  Note)  .  1,598,917  1,623,944 


News  Leader-e  . 

2,057.875 

1,877,144 

Times  Dispatch-m  . 

1,869.137 

1.704,497 

(Timas  Dispatch-S  . 

959.208 

837,239 

Grand  Total  . 

4,886,220 

4,418,880 

RIVERSIDE. 

Preu-Entarprise 

CALIF. 

1,364,088 

(Sea  Note)  . 

1,591,386 

§Press-Enterprise-S  . 

352,189 

367,140 

Grand  Total  . 

1,943,575 

1,731,228 

49 
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NOTE;  Entcrprisa  Morning  and  Press 
Eve.  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Enterprise  Morning  is  shown.  Part 
run  adv.  includes;  Press-^terprise  Ifi3 — 
1,591, (33,255).  1952—1,354.068  (24.310). 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m  1.127,331  1.047,151 

§Times-S  .  334,557  312,088 

World-News-e . 1,177,944  1,059,343 

Grand  Total  .  2,539,932  2,428,582 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  ft  Chronicle-m  1,775,882  1,820.549 
tDemocrat  ft  Chronicle-S  953,358  854,257 

Times-Union-e  .  2,327,945  2,404,058 

Grand  Total  5.057,185  5,088,954 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,295,014  1,251.890 

Star-S  .  508,871  489,542 

Grand  Total  1.804.885  1,741,532 

NOTE;  Star  Morning  and  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  only  one  edition  —  Star  Morning  —  is 
shown.  Star  Morning  published  five  week 
days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CAUF. 

Bee-e  .  2,557,574  2,223,075 

§Bee-S  .  550,531  543,875 

Union-m  .  910,817  891,540 

•Union-S  .  240,347  235,179 

Grand  Tofal  .  4.359,459  3,894.570 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  _  1,389,951  1,425,535 

fGlobe-Oemocrat-we  ..  503,787  522.595 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,545,417  2,521,295 

IPost-Oispatch-S  .  1,131,782  1.154,221 

Grand  Total  .  5,570,937  5,523,849 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Globe- 
Democrat-m  1953— 1.389.951  (272,002).  1952 
—1,425,535  (275,304).  Globe-Democrat-we 
1953—503,787  (15,951).  Post-Dispatch-e  1953 
—2  545.417  (  235,822).  1952—2,521,295  (190,- 
552).  Globe-Democrat-Morning  published 
5  week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m .  1,190,505  1,281,180 

(Pioneer  Press-S  .  843,872  789,259 

Dispatch-e  .  2,300,835  2,285,595 

Grand  Total  .  4,335,213  4,355,044 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Dispatch-e 
1953  —  2.300.835  (250,013).  1952  —  2.285.595 
(2H3I3). 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e .  1,207,811  1,002,881 

Times-m  .  2,542,332  2,402,395 

iTimes-S  .  534,234  583,391 

Grand  Total  .  4,384,377  3,988,557 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Times-m 
1953  —  2,542,332  (88,335).  1952  —  2,402,395 

(57,730).  Times-S  1953  —  534,234  (  23,437). 
1952—583.391  (27,578). 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  ..  988,804  858,825 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 
OCTOBER  AND  FIRST  TEN  MONTHS 
(14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  BaHis)  !Vle<lia  Records 


'Oregon  Statesman-S 
Capital  Journal-e  .... 


217,277  211,420 

1.095.559  1,011,525 


Grand  Total .  2.302.540  2,091,770 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  2,180,508  2,030,738 

Tribuna-S  .  543,374  540,857 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e  .  2,234,581  2,074,357 

Grand  Total  .  5,058,553  4,745,952 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Exprass-m  .  1,584,771  1,390.595 

fExprass-News-S  .  701,052  573,295 

Express-Naws-Sat  .  252,943  305.254 

News-e  .  1,597,008  1,571,341 

Ught-e  .  I.884.n7  2,031,530 

SLight-S  .  741,855  584,741 

Light-Sat  .  137,292  . 

Grand  Total  .  7,009,558  5,555,758 

NOTE;  Express  Morning,  News  Gening 
and  Light  Evening  publishaid  5  days  a  week 
only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  .  1,981,581  1,729,843 

§Sun-Telagram-S  .  464,053  447,554 

Grand  Total  .  2,455,744  2.177,407 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Sun-m  1953 
-1,981,581  (90,880).  1952-1,729,843  (81,923). 
Sun  Morning,  and  Telegram  Evening,  are 
sold  in  optional  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  Sun  Morning  it  shown. 


GENERAL 

Alcoholic  Beverages  .  -|- 

Foods  .  ...  — 

Baby  Foods  .  .  — 

Baking  Products  .  — 

Beverages  .  -F 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  .  .  -F 

Condiments  .  — 

Dairy  Products .  — 

Froxen  Foods  .  — 

Meats  4  Fish  .  — 

Industrial  .  — 

Insurance  .  — 

Medical  . .  — 

Public  Utilities .  -F 

Publishing  &  Media .  — 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  ....  — 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  & 

Photo  SuppI  -F  I 

Tobacco  .  -F 

Toilet  Requisites  .  -F 

Dentifrices  .  — 

Men's  Toiletries  .  -F 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics .  -F 

Toilet  Soaps .  — 

Transportation  .  — 

Airways  .  — 

Bus  Lines  .  -F 

Railroads  .  — 

Steamships  .  -F 

Tours  .  -F 

Wearing  Apparel  .  — 

TOTAL  GENERAL  .  — 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Gasolines  &  Oils  .  -F 

Passenger  Cars — New  .  — 

Tires  &  Tubes .  + 

Trucks  4  Tractors .  — 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE .  — 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE  .  — 


1953  1952 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1.935.238  1,857,020 

§Union-S  .  851,275  907.149 

Tribune-*  .  2,502,594  2,532,050 

Grand  Total  .  5,399,107  5,295,229 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicl*-m  .  2,294,807  1,999,719 

tChronicl*-S  .  945,188  771,812 

Examiner-m  .  2,473,818  2,351,857 

Examin*r-S  .  1,025,557  910,815 

News-Call-Bulletin-e  ...  1,391,530  1,215,854 

Grand  Total .  8,132,010  7,250,057 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Chroni- 
cl*-m  1953—2,294,807  (153,055).  1952-1,999,- 
719  (43,883).  Examiner-m  1953—2.473.818 
(89,500).  1952—2,351.857. 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  2,925,215  2,450,585 

News-*  .  2,945,439  2,520,133 

|M*rcury-News-S  .  805,589  514,353 

Grand  Total  .  5,578,343  5,595,171 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includes:  Mercury-m 
1953  —  2.925.215  (130,729).  1952  —  2.450.585 
(20,559).  News-*  1953—2,945,439  (130,729). 

1952-2,520,133  (20,559). 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 
Independent-Journal-*  1,522,124  1,251,395 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gaz*He-m  .  1,343,510  1,315,225 

Union  Star-*  .  1,021,882  974,250 


OCTOBER 
vs  1962 

%  %  of 

s  or  Loss  Total 


FIRST  TEN  MONTHS 
1963  vs  1962 

.  %  %  of 

Gain  or  Loss  Total 


12.9 

11.2 

+  7.9 

9.2 

7.1 

13.1 

—14.4 

11.9 

17.9 

0.3 

—32.1 

0.3 

13.2 

1.6 

—15.6 

1.2 

16.9 

2.1 

■FI4.0 

2.4 

44.7 

0.5 

+  5.1 

0.4 

27.2 

0.6 

—33.9 

0.7 

37.8 

1.0 

—12.7 

1.4 

15.2 

0.9 

—  9.2 

1.0 

3.3 

l.l 

—17.7 

l.l 

21.6 

1.5 

+  0.1 

2.1 

32.7 

1.4 

—13.3 

1.6 

53.1 

1.4 

—23.7 

2.2 

10.5 

3.9 

-FM.5 

3.4 

9.7 

9.3 

+  2.3 

8.5 

21.0 

1.5 

—15.3 

1.0 

36.6 

0.2 

—  2.5 

0.6 

9.4 

2.1 

—  2.1 

2.6 

17.6 

2.0 

—  7.5 

1.9 

4.6 

0.2 

+  13.7 

0.3 

90.4 

0.6 

+  26.2 

0.4 

13.5 

0.7 

—16.9 

0.7 

5.4 

0.2 

—44.2 

0.1 

4.6 

10.8 

—  3.7 

12.1 

13.4 

7.0 

—  7.2 

7.9 

3.6 

0.4 

+  3.3 

0.6 

17.3 

0.6 

—  4.3 

0.9 

2.9 

1.4 

—  0.4 

1.3 

60.4 

0.9 

+  2.6 

0.9 

10.3 

1.6 

—  6.9 

1.5 

7.5 

72.4 

—  5.7 

73.4 

66.4 

1.7 

—15.1 

2.2 

7.5 

17.5 

—  1.2 

14.5 

5.1 

1.8 

+  0.7 

2.3 

6.8 

0.5 

+  5.9 

0.7 

1.3 

27.6 

0.3 

26.6 

5.4  100.0 

—  3.9 

100.0 

1953 

1952 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-lntelligencer-m  ... 

1,372,893 

1,409,151 

§Post-lntellig*nc*r-S  ... 

399,535 

423,387 

Tlmts-e 

2,255,099 

2,238,557 

Tim*s-S 

805,188 

781,484 

Grand  Total  . 

4,843,815 

4,852,579 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

JournaU« 

1,132,922 

1,089,220 

Times-m 

1,401,351 

1,311,217 

Times-S 

390,792 

350,973 

Grand  Total  . 

2,925,055 

2,751,410 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

rribunt*e 

1,705,878 

1,505,750 

Tribun*-S 

548,532 

524.280 

Grand  Total  . 

2,254,410 

2,130,040 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spok*sman-R*vi*w-m  . 

812,752 

803,391 

tSpokesman-Review-S  .. 

403,284 

395,315 

Chronicle 

••  . 

953,574 

951,942 

Grand  Total  . 

2,179,510 

2,151,548 

STOCKTON, 

CALIF. 

Record-* 

1,717,045 

1,574,152 

SYRACUSE 

N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  . 

1.987,378 

1,978,175 

§H*rald-Am*rican-S  .. 

554,133 

528,948 

Post-Standard-m . 

1,042,404 

1,092,351 

fPost-Standard-S  . 

229,549 

257,585 

Grand  Total  .  2,355,392  2,290,475  Grand  Total  .  3,813,454  3,857,059 

SCRANTON.  PA.  TACOMA.  WASH. 

Times-*  .  1.310,811  1,318,801  News-Tribune-e  .  1,719,750  1,557,447 


1953  Itu 

N*ws-Tribun*-S  .  399.354  40I,SS 

Grand  Total  . 2,119,114  2.0((,tB 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 2,142,957  2,07511) 

(Tribune-S  .  784,553  705,253 

Tim*s-e  .  1,428.051  I,43lj25 

Grand  Total  .  4,355,591  4,212,551 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

•TImes-m  .  757,141  850  974 

Blade-e  .  2,148.537  2,154  284 

Blad*-S  .  854,055  837|887 

Grand  Total  .  3,759,844  3,843,045 

NOTE:  (*)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  ft  Mail-m  .  1,735,039  1,783.344 

t*Teiegram-e  .  2,714,980  2,555244 

Star-e  . 2,895,455  2,875;993 

Grand  Total  .  7,347  484  7.215  403 

NOTE:  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage.  Part  run  adv.  includes;  Tsle 
gram-e  1953-2,714,980  (91,105).  1952- 
2,555,255  (57,230). 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,383,104  1,334,051 

•Times  Advertis*r-S  ...  505,748  4W,443 

Trentonian-m  .  924,585  885,139 

Grand  Total  .  2,813,537  2,599,540 

NOTE;  Times  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ....  1,221,755  1.221,255 
NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Times- 
Record  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning)  is 
shown. 

TULSA.  OKLAHOMA 

Tribune-e  .  1,777,207  1,773,994 

World-m  .  1,773,911  1,700,049 

World -S  .  535,503  489,979 

Grand  Total  .  4,087,521  3.954.042 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ....  1,008,415  943,547 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  ..  1,195,459  1,170,457 
•Observer  Dispatch-S..  290,923  257,831 

Press-m  .  1,403,995  1,377,488 

Grand  Total  .  2,891,377  2,805,974 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-*  .  1,345,251  1,221,442 

Post-m  .  3,799,094  3,220,559 

6Post-S  .  1,275,128  1,100,078 

Star-*  .  2.993,994  2,735,797 

tStar-S  .  1,000,923  943,808 

Grand  Total  . 10,415,400  9,222,481 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-*  .  1,411,770  1,410,890 

R*publican-S  .  350,754  329,121 

Grand  Total  .  1,772,534  1,740,011 

NOTE:  American  Evening  and  Republi¬ 
can  Morning,  sold  only  in  combination. 
Linage  of  American  Evening  only  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post  (See  Note)  .  1,478,923 

Post-Tim*s-S  .  384,122  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,853,045 

NOTE;  Post  Morning  and  Times  Evening 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  on*  adi- 
tion  (Post  Morning)  is  shown.  Part  run 
adv.  includes:  Post  (see  note)  1953 — 1,478,- 
923  (23,852).  Post-Tim*s-S  1953  —  384.122 
(17,392). 

MACY  WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND 
GROUP,  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 
Mamaroneck  Times-*  ..  1,053,822  925.592 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  ,  1,213,043  1,053,944 
New  Rochelle  „ 

Standard-Star-*  .  1,271,452  1,108.382 

Ossining  Citiien- 

Register-e  .  1,032,538  907.UI 

Peekskill  Star-*  .  934,149  857.912 

Port  Chester  Item-*  ...  1,235,499  1.084,580 

Tarrytown  News-*  .  1,031,452  917,408 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-*  .  1,405,828  1,314,717 

Whit*  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e .  1,412,525  1,294,321 

Rockland  Journal  _ 

News-*  .  975,338  940,747 


1, 2351499  1,084,580 
1.031.452  917,408 

1,405,828  1,314,717 


.  1,719,750  1,557,447  Grand  Total  . 11,555,555  10,425,431 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  7,  1963 


I 


I 


I9i3  I9&2 
WICHITA.  KANSAS 
E,al.-m  1,599,345  1,554.714 

UJcon.e  .  1,332,675  1,287,705 

fbfit  6  Beacon-S  443,644  448,710 

Grand  Total  .  3,375,664  3,291,129 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

i..,nal-m  1,351,394  1,171,047 

^  1,366,898  1,168,774 

Journal  »  Sentinel-S  389,322  409,723 

Grand  Total  3,107,614  2,749,544 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Talaaram-S  660,478  542,380 

alaaram-m  995,035  972,987 

Gaiatte-e  .  1.400,490  1,344,480 

Grand  Total  .  3,056,003  2,859,847 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,770,563  1,668,718 

jVindicator-S  .  826.558  769,099 

Grand  Total  .  2,597,121  2,437,817 

ADVERTISING 
LINAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD.  W.  VA. 

Tal#qraph-m  .  5M,397  505,254 

Taleqraph-S  .  132,980  130,449 

Grand  Total  .  667,377  635,703 

Includts  FAMILY  WEEKLY  26,759  lines 
(1963);  28,409  lines  (1962). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  1,247,224  1,183,624 

State-S  447,902  415,717 

Racord-m  .  892.354  882,928 

Grand  Total  .  2.587.480  2,482,269 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  26,759  lines 
(1963):  28.409  lines  (1962). 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Harald-e  .  934,583  988,027 

Niws-Tribune-m  .  761,645  806,204 

Na«s-Tribune-S  .  420,070  439,603 

Grand  Total  .  2,116,298  2,233,834 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  .  808,379  754,797 

World-S  .  239,611  213,807 

Naws-Star-e  .  807,690  774,335 

Grand  Total  .  1,855,680  1,742,939 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-e  .  .  1,175,737  1,045,119 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Naws-e  1,440,819  1,348,038 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  909,617  963,422 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  487.446  545,717 

Scrantonian-S  389,124  355,443 

Grand  Total  876,570  901,160 

Includes  PARADE  28,276  lines  (1963); 
45,369  lines  (1962). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Racord-m  668,157  626,414 

nmcs-Leadar-e  1,232,784  1,206,188 

Independents  605,252  559,959 

Grand  Total  2  506,193  2,392,561 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  26,759  lines 
(1963):  28.409  lines  (1962). 

FIGURES  SUPPUED 
BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

Amarican-News-e  414,498  432,712 

American-News-S  .  133,966  149,506 

Grand  Total  548,464  582,218 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,233,246  1,116,332 

APPLETON<IWINAH>MENASHA.  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  1,208,844  1,200,808 

Post-Crescent-S  .  266,742  229,222 

Brand  Total  .  1,475,586  1,430,030 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirer  t  News-e  ....  1,091,783  1,081,195 

Enquirer  &  News-S  .  .  247,992  246,865 

Grand  Total  .  1,339,775  1,328,060 

editor  8c  publisher 


Advertising  Linage  Leaders . . .  First  Ten  Months 

(As  Measurejl  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 

1963  1962 


Morning 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times 

42,602,326 

Los  Angeles  Times 

43,844,924 

Miami  Herald 

35,001,519 

Miami  Herald 

34,275,487 

Chicago  Tribune 

31,978,753 

Chicago  Tribune 

31,066,091 

Washington  Post 

31,640,200 

Washington  Post 

29,320,948 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

26,533,220 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

26,508,262 

Phoenix  Republic 

25,978,654 

New  York  Times 

24,757,998 

San  Jose  Mercury 

24,542,303 

Phoenix  Republic 

24,642,275 

Orlando  Sentinel 

23,613,613 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

24,359,591 

Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot 

22,875,759 

San  Jose  Mercury 

22,535,934 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

22,645.617 

Jacksonville  Times-Union 

22,130,206 

Eveiiinj! 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle 

28.963,184 

Milwaukee  Journal 

29,912,406 

Milwaukee  Journal 

28,172,733 

Cleveland  Press  and  News  . .  . . 

.  27,991,112 

Montreal  La  Presse 

27,325,830 

Houston  Chronicle  ... 

.  .  26,521,225 

Phoenix  Gazette 

26,037,744 

Montreal  La  Presse 

26,227,510 

Long  Island  Newsday-Nassau 
Detroit  News 
Montreal  Star 
Washington  Star 
San  Jose  News 
Denver  Post 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times 
New  York  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Baltimore  Sun 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Miami  Herald 
Boston  Globe 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Columbus  Dispatch 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS 
Miami  Herald  MS 
Chicago  Tribune  MS 
Washington  Post  MS 
Milwaukee  Journal  ES 
Houston  Chronicle  ES 
New  York  Times  MS 

Detroit  News  ES  . 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES 
Columbus  Dispatch 


1963  1962 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  886,712  867,788 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Repository-e  .  1,837,108  1,842,804 

Repository-S  .  741,398  678,064 

Grand  Total  .  2,578,506  2,520,868 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN- 
MURPHYSBORO.  ILL. 

Southern  lll!noisan-a  ..  419,244  430,164 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  ...  107,184  105,490 

Grand  Total  .  526,428  535,654 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY, 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 

Courier-e  .  776,538  758,310 

Courier-S  .  273,938  278,586 


25,714,813 

25,691,206 

25.668,373 

24,873,365 

24,658,726 

24,652,818 


29,081,901 

19.841.223 

16.557.109 
14,612.619 
14,597,017 
14,248,409 

13.538.223 

13.213.110 
12.578,867 
12,261,887 


71,684,227 

48,539,742 

48,535,862 

42,993,379 

42,785,352 

40,547,010 

38,076,184 

37.040,495 

36,061,663 

35.872.248 


Montreal  Star 
Toronto  Star 
Washington  Star 
Phoenix  Gazette 
Denver  Post 
Dallas  Times-Herald 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times 
New  York  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  News 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Milwaukee  Journal 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 
Boston  Globe  ... 
Miami  Herald  . 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  . 

New  York  Times  MS  .  . 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  . 

Miami  Herald  MS  . 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  . 

Washington  Post  MS  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS . 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  . 

Baltimore  Sun  ES  .  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  MS  . 


25,984,404 

24,921,823 

24,866,255 

24,625,400 

23,961,814 

23,611,634 


30,159,481 

27,782,042 

16,056,405 

15,933,061 

15,171,914 

14,787,849 

14,057,109 

13,762,525 

12,880,518 

12,771,451 


74,004,405 

52.540.040 

47,122,496 

47,046,938 

44,700,255 

39,879,334 

39,531,505 

36,962,659 

35,441,692 

35,331,758 


Grand  Total  .  1. 050,478  1. 036.896 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
Gaietta-e  .  877,359  824,240 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEXAS 

Callar-m  .  1,560.832  1,545,614 

Caller-a  .  1,557,934  1,570,660 

Caller-S  .  331,324  313,390 

Grand  Total  .  3.450.090  3,429,664 

for  December  7,  1963 


1963 

1962 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  & 

Times-Star-e  . 

799,918 

729,680 

DANBURY.  CONN. 

Naws-T!mes-a  . 

1,090,488 

1,073,758 

DAVENPORT. 

,  IOWA 

Democrat-m  . 

1,026,452 

820,246 

Timas-a  . 

1,462,510 

1,197,770 

Timas-Damocrat-S 

381,892 

327,418 

Grand  Total 

2,870,854 

2,345,434 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

Naws-a  . 

963,274 

912,132 

Naws-Journal-S  . 

215,250 

192,406 

Journal-m  .  . 

1,012,851 

862,376 

Grand  Total  . 

2,191,375 

1,966,914 

DECATUR. 

ILL. 

Herald  &  Raviaw-me  . 

1.065,400 

1,069,404 

Herald  8  Raviaw-S 

263,214 

256,900 

Grand  Total 

1,328.614 

1,326,304 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Journal-a 

557,228 

555,996 

Journal-S  . 

191,212 

159,768 

Grand  Total  748,440  715.764 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY  lin¬ 
age. 


1963  1962 

GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sun-eS  806,302  802,023 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Herald-eS  .  826,942  811,034 

GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 

Press-Gazette-e  .  1,165,598  1,387,260 

Press-Gazette-S  .  257,628  179,284 

Grand  Total  .  1,423,226  1,566,544 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gazetta-e  .  656,208  610,652 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Tlme$-e  .  1,078,738  1,021,272 

Time$-S  .  370,438  273.686 

Grand  Total  .  1,449,176  1,294,958 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

T  ri  bune-Democrat- 

All  Day  .  1,147,762  1.183,763 

KENNEWICII.PASCO-MCM1AND.  WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-e  .  736,890  714,000 

Tri-City  Herald-S  .  178,892  138.005 

Grand  Total  .  915,782  852,00S 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


. 


'  '  ^ 


l?&3  1962 

KENOSHA.  WIS. 

News  *  .  .  I.3M.670  1.289.624 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Freeman-*  .  I.I33.2S8  96S.972 

LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,214.318  1.168,608 

Journal-*  .  1,214,038  1,214,178 

Journal  E  Star-S  262.332  270,130 


Grand  Total  2,690,688  2,682,916 

Includes  PARADE  31,332  lines  (1963); 
44.981  lines  (1962). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  t  Journal-*  .  687,904  610,806 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Times-*  .  1,484.371  1,405,789 

State  Journal-m  .  1,487,482  i,384,0W 

State  Journal-S  .  361,798  486,680 


Grand  Total  .  3,333,868  3,246,809 

Includes  PARADE  28,231  lines  (1963); 
44,982  lines  (1962). 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Times  H*rald-R*cord-m  838,436  806,690 

MONTEREY.  CALIF. 

Peninsula  Herald-*  1,249,276  1,208,680 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

rimes-Herald-e  .  1,119,920  984,728 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 
Telegraph-Bulletin-*  ...  620,284  642,782 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  .  1,160,004  1,038,044 

Standard-Examiner-S  260,670  324,912 

Grand  Total  .  1,420,674  1,362.956 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  27.386  lines 
(1963):  30.072  lines  (1962). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  611.567  608,852 

News-Herald-e  .  483,419  514,747 

Grand  Total  .  1,094,986  1.123.599 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Star-m  .  527,254  533,750 

PADUCAH,  KY. 

Sun-D*mocrat-e  ...  846,776  793,716 

Sun-D*mocrat-S  .  239,876  217,728 

Grand  Total .  1,086,652  1,01 1.444 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON.  N.  J. 
Herald-News-e  .  1,370,837  1,236,345 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-*  .  738,318  718,704 

Commercial-S  .  200,326  203,448 

Grand  Total  938.644  922,152 

Does  not  include  27,006  lines  FAMILY 
WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


Berkshire  Eegle-e  . . . 

..  1,081,850 

1,205,498 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Press-R*public*n-m 

635,726 

647,388 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 

Union-Gazette-*  _ 

270,788 

266,406 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  Herald-m  . 

Express-*  . 

T*i*gracn-S  . 

. .  959,595 

. .  940,094 

..  312,307 

1,029,448 

950,846 

299,338 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,211,996 

2,279,632 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  . 

..  1,042,804 

1,043,828 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-*  . 

Journal-S  . 

..  1,298,699 
. .  374,265 

1,116,164 

296,845 

Grand  Total  .  1,672,964  1,413,009 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  27,021  lines 
(1963);  28,339  lines  (1962). 


QUINCY.  ILL. 


Herald-Whig-e  ... 
H*rald-Whig-S  . . . 

.  707,560 

.  231,812 

725,844 

232,078 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

.  939,372 

957,922 

RAPID 

CITY.  S.  D. 

Journal-*  . 

Journal-S  . 

.  814,016 

.  210,882 

779,128 

191,842 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

.  1,024,898 

970,970 

52 


1963  1962 

RENO,  NEV. 

Joumal-m  821,142  777,588 

Journal-S  268,744  145,362 

Gazette-e  1,208,214  1,037.022 


Grand  Total  2,298,100  1,959,972 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

SALISBURY,  N.  C. 


Post-e 

Po$t-S 

697,886 

148,876 

645.988 

115,596 

Grand  Total 

846,762 

801,584 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e 

Argus-Leader-S 

874,636 

235,284 

829,752 

206,164 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,109,920 

1,035,916 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

572,698 

504,728 

TOPEKA. 

KANSAS 

321,559 

309,253 

State  Journal-e 
Capital-Journal-S  . 

.  1,157,815 
.  1,099,826 

1,035,230 

1,013,467 

Grand  Total 

2,579,200 

2,357,950 

TUCSON. 

,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

Star-S 

Citizen-e  . . 

.  1,946,707 
400,495 
2,276,799 

1,866,757 

383,593 

2,163,255 

Grand  Total 

4,624.001 

4,413,605 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News‘$un-e  . 

1,345,792 

1,461,376 

WOONSOCKET.  R.  1. 

Call-e 

930,997 

877,174 

CANADA 
CALGARY.  ALTA. 

Herald-e 

2,034,602 

2,081,890 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-e 

2.077,173 

1,999,325 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 

Record-e  .  1.679,109  1,565,812 


LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Herald-e  721,546  738,095 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Free  Pr*ss-me  2,198,389  2,193,540 

NORTH  BAY.  ONT. 

Nugget-e  717,583  633,586 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Citizen-e  2,194,130  2,212,403 

LeDroit-e  1,149,035  1,271,439 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  1,268,924  1,295,716 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 
Star-Phoenix-e  1,063,520  1,077,684 

SYDNEY.  N.  S. 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  1,122,806  1,027,784 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-e  2,642,012  2,386,076 

Provinc*-m  1,415,774  1,241,482 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  103.825 
lines  (1963);  112,903  lines  (1962). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN. 

Free  Press-*  2,359,555  2,288,315 

Tribune-*  .  1,615,533  1,667,103 

• 

Fat  Turkey  Edition 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
The  largest  issue  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution’s 
combined  Thanksgiving  sales 
and  clearances  holiday  edition 
of  Nov.  28  hit  188  pages  and 
carried  388,444  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising.  Of  this  total,  360,234 
were  retail  advertising,  a  gain 
of  56,882  lines  over  this  edition 
last  year.  General  increased  688 
lines  over  last  year,  classified 
3,556  lines. 


lAPA  Cites 
Friendship 
And  Courage 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Two  lAPA  -  Tom  Wallace 
awards  and  four  lAPA-Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company 
awards  were  presented  to  five 
individuals  and  a  publishing 
group  during  the  general  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  here  recently. 

John  R.  Reitemeyer,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  and  newly- 
elected  lAPA  president,  won  the 
$500  Tom  Wallace  award  given 
in  recognition  of  the  work  done 
by  a  United  States  or  Canadian 
newspaperman  in  behalf  of  in¬ 
ter-American  friendship  and  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Mr.  Reitemeyer  was  cited  for 
his  effective  work  in  the  lAPA 
and  for  “constant,  untiring  and 
generous  interest  in  Latin 
America”  as  reflected  in  the 
liages  of  the  Hartford  Courant. 

A  Tom  Wallace  plaque  was 
awarded  to  John  H.  Perry  Pub¬ 
lications,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  for  their  “deep  interest  in 
inter-American  affairs  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers.” 

Citations  for  (A>urage 

Mergenthaler  awards,  for  pub¬ 
lications  and  newspapermen  out¬ 
side  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada,  were  for  $500  each.  They 
went  to: 

Rodolfo  Junco  de  la  Vega, 
publisher,  El  Norte,  Monterrey, 
Mexico,  for  his  “long,  untiring 
and  courageous  fight  in  favor 
of  the  people  of  Monterrey  and 
against  any  government  en¬ 
croachments.”  The  citation 
pointed  out  that  El  Norte  edi¬ 
torials  unrelentingly  criticizing 
President  Alvarado  of  the 
Nueva  Leon  University  for  be¬ 
ing  anti-democratic  resulted  in 
his  forced  resignation. 

Henry  Harper,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Georgetovm  (British  Gui¬ 
ana)  Daily  Chronicle,  for  his 
“fighting  editorials  against  gov¬ 
ernment  attempts  to  muzzle  the 
country’s  press  and  especially 
his  newspaper.”  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  not  been  able  to  silence 
the  voice  of  the  Chronicle  and 
Mr.  Harper  “in  spite  of  .  .  . 
measures  ...  to  tax  advertising, 
a  ban  on  government  depart¬ 
ments  purchasing  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  in  it,  and  the 
setting  into  motion  of  machinery 
to  establish  a  council  to  control 
the  press,”  the  citation  noted. 

German  Alatrista,  Cuzco  cor¬ 
respondent  of  La  Prensn,  Lima, 


Peru,  for  his  hotly-denied  dis¬ 
closures  in  1962,  that  armed 
communist  guerillas  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  invade  Cuzco  The  re¬ 
ports  soon  were  “confirmed  by 
the  guerillas  themselves  when 
they  looted  farms,  established 
control  over  the  La  Convention 
valley,  imposed  death  sentences 
.  .  .  murdered  policemen,  and 
expelled  non-communi.st  farmers 
from  their  lands.  The  Peruvian 
government  finally  sent  armed 
forces  against  the  guerillas. 

Adrian  Roberto  Aldana,  pho¬ 
tographer  for  La  Prcnxa  Gra- 
fica,  El  Salvador,  for  excellent 
and  dramatic  photos  of  daily 
events  in  his  city,  including 
“top-notch  shots  of  a  jiolitical 
upheaval  in  El  Salvador.”  The 
awards  committee  was  (larticu- 
larly  impressed  by  one  of  Mr. 
Aldana’s  photos  showing  a 
young  man,  killed  in  a  shooting, 
lying  on  the  street  with  a  gun 
still  in  his  right  hand  and  a 
candle,  placed  by  .someone  in  his 
memory,  burning  near  his  head. 

• 

Jamestown  Star’s 
Brief  Career  Ends 
Morning  of  Nov.  22 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  Jamestotun  Morning  Star 
ceased  publication  with  its  Fri¬ 
day  morning  (Nov,  22)  edition 
due  to  lack  of  support  from 
advertisers. 

It  was  the  second  time  in  two 
years  a  morning  newspaper  has 
ceased  publication  here,  leaving 
the  Jamestown  Post-Journal,  an 
evening  publication,  as  the  only 
newspaper  in  this  city  of  45,000. 
The  Post- Journal  is  owned  by 
the  Ogden  Newspaper  group  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

The  Morning  Star  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  September,  1962, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  late 
Earle  O.  Hultquist,  an  indus¬ 
trialist  and  financier,  and  a 
group  of  Jamestown  business¬ 
men. 

Mr.  Hultquist  purchased  the 
building  and  equipment  from 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  which  sponsored  the  pre¬ 
vious  morning  newspaper,  the 
Jamestown  Morning  Sun.  The 
Sun,  which  was  later  operated 
by  Constantine  and  Anne  May¬ 
tag  Poulos,  ceased  publication 
in  June,  1962. 

Edward  Byrne,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Sun,  was  first 
editor  of  the  Star.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Burnell  Lydell  as  edi¬ 
tor-business  manager,  who  held 
the  post  when  the  Star  ceased 
publication.  It  was  a  Monday- 
Friday  tabloid  and  employed 
about  60  persons. 
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CAN  YOU 
PASS  THIS 
AIR  TRAVEL 
QUIZ? 

(ANSWERS  AT  LOWER  RIGHT) 


/ 


1.  Which  airline  has  the  world’s  largest  jet  fleet? 

UNITED  □  TWA  □  AMERICAN  □ 

2.  Which  airline  serves  the  most  U.S.  cities  by  jet? 

UNITED  □  TWA  □  AMERICAN  □ 

3.  Which  airline  operates  the  only  commercial  jet  ever  to  fly  faster  than 

the  speed  of  sound ...  the  DG-8?  UNITED  □  TWA  □  AMERICAN  □ 

4.  Which  airline  offers  flights  with  a  single  class  of  service  that  com¬ 
bines  a  first  class  feeling  with  a  close-to-coach  price? 

UNITED  □  TWA  □  AMERICAN  □ 

5.  Which  airline  flies  the  quietest  jet  in  the  world,  the  Garavelle? 

UNITED  □  TWA  □  AMERICAN  □ 

6.  Which  airline  was  the  first  to  take  delivery  of  the  tri-jet  Boeing  727, 

the  newest  airliner  in  the  world?  UNITED  □  TWA  Q  AMERICAN  □ 

7.  Which  airline  operates  the  most  complete  variety  of  jets? 

UNITED  □  TWA  □  AMERICAN  □ 

8.  Which  airline  flies  the  jet  that  holds  the  long-distance  record  for 

nonstop  flight,  the  DG-8?  united  □  twa  □  AMERICAN  □ 

9.  Which  airline  offers  the  most  jet  service  throughout  the  nation? 

UNITED  □  TWA  □  AMERICAN  □ 

10.  Which  airline  serves  the  most  U.S.  vacation  areas,  including  Hawaii? 

UNITED  □  TWA  □  AMERICAN  □ 

11.  Which  airline  is  chosen  by  more  people  than  any  other  airline  in  the 

world?  UNITED  □  TWA  □  AMERICAN  □ 


Answer  to  questions  1  through  11:  United  Air  Lines. 


Advertisement 


SYNDICATES 

Columnists  Change 
Copy  Immediately 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Newspaper  syndicates  re¬ 
ported  many  columnists  wrote 
extra  columns  to  substitute  for 
earlier  ones  when  Black  Friday’s 
awful  news  stunned  the  world. 

For  example  W,  Robert  Wal¬ 
ton,  editor  of  the  Hall  Syndicate, 
said  extra  columns  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  Ralph  McGill,  Victor 
Riesel  and  Eric  Sevareid  imme¬ 
diately.  Mr.  McGill  had  been  in 
New  York  and  left  by  plane  at 
noon  Friday  for  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  to  visit  his  son.  The  pilot 
of  the  plane  announced  the 
tragedy.  Mr.  McGill  who  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution,  had  his  portable  type¬ 
writer  with  him  and  immediately 
wrote  a  column  about  President 
Kennedy’s  death  while  he  was 
still  on  the  plane  and  telegrraphed 
it  from  Nashville. 

Columns  Telegraphed 

Mr.  Walton  added  that  Betty 
Beale  wrote  a  bonus  column  on 
Saturday  and  it  was  overheaded 
to  client  newspapers.  The  tele¬ 
graphic  traffic  from  Washington 
was  so  grreat  Saturday,  the  col¬ 
umn  did  not  reach  New  York 
until  5  p.m.  and  it  immediately 
was  relayed  to  client  news¬ 
papers.  George  Chaplin,  editor 
of  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  telegraphed  the  Hall 
Syndicate  to  overhead  three 
columns  by  Mr.  McGill. 

Holmes  Alexander,  McNaught 
Syndicate  columnist,  wrote  two 
bonus  columns.  One  was  a  fare¬ 
well  to  President  Kennedy  and 
the  other  was  an  appraisal  of 
President  Johnson,  a  close  per¬ 
sonal  friend. 

Columbia  Features  Syndicate 
killed  a  column  that  had  been 
prepared  by  Claire  Jaynor  Wil¬ 
bur  and  a  new  one  was  substi¬ 
tuted  because  the  subject  matter 
of  the  earlier  one  was  no  longfer 
timely  or  appropriate. 

Copy  Combed 

King  Features  Syndicate  edi¬ 
tors  combed  all  copy  and  made 
minor  changes  in  some  columns 
as  a  matter  of  taste.  Three  col¬ 
umns  that  already  had  been  sent 
out  had  changes  made  in  them 
by  wire. 

The  United  Feature  Syndicate 
killed  a  series  by  Samuel  Lubell 
on  the  outlook  for  the  1964  elec¬ 
tion  and  a  new  series  will  be 
written  later.  Doris  Fleeson  was 
in  Australia.  Her  columns  from 


there  were  held  up  for  later 
publication  and  she  (lew  to 
Washington  to  cover  the  change 
in  administrations. 

Ben  Martin,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Division 
of  Publishers  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  said  a  number  of  columns 
that  already  had  been  written 
on  Friday  were  held  up  and  new 
columns  were  supplied  and  they 
went  out  by  Western  Union 
Friday  night.  These  included  the 
columns  of  Art  Buchwald,  Row¬ 
land  Evans  and  Robert  Novak, 
Max  Freedman,  Robert  Spivack 
and  Roscoe  Drummond.  A  spe¬ 
cial  column  by  Charles  Bartlett 
was  sent  out.  David  Lawrence 
had  not  written  his  column  for 
Monday,  so  no  change  had  to  be 
made  in  his  case. 

Mr.  Martin  said  Joe  Alsop 
was  reached  but  he  felt  too  de¬ 
pressed  to  write  a  new  column 
and  his  previously  written  piece 
was  allowed  to  stand  and  he 
wrote  a  new  one  for  the  next 
day. 

Comic  Strip  Oiange 

The  Publishers  Newspaper 
Syndicate  killed  a  sequence  of 
the  comic  strip  “Miss  Peach’’  by 
Mell  Lazarus  scheduled  for  Nov. 
29.  It  showed  a  comic  police 
officer  daydreaming  that  he  was 
a  Secret  Service  agent  who  saved 
the  life  of  the  President.  It  was 
drawn,  of  course,  far  in  advance 
of  Black  Friday.  Another  “Miss 
Peach’’  strip  quickly  was  sub¬ 
stituted. 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  News  Service  opened  its 
wire  an  hour  earlier  on  Friday 
and  Saturday. 

The  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  immediately  put  out 
an  appraisal  of  President  John¬ 
son  by  Col.  Ray  Cromley  and 
one  of  Mrs.  Johnson  by  Bruce 
Biossat. 

The  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  cleared  its  wire 
Friday  for  special  material  re¬ 
lated  to  the  event.  The  wire  was 
opened  on  Saturday,  too,  to  make 
the  service  more  complete  and 
up-to-date.  The  office  is  usually 
closed  on  Saturday. 

New  Columns  Volunteered 

The  Bell-McClure  Syndicate 
(NANA  is  an  affiliate)  provided 
new  columns  by  Drew  Pearson, 
who  happened  to  be  in  Austin, 


Texas,  Friday;  Andrew  Tully, 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  Dr.  David 
Goodman,  Harry  Golden,  Ted 
Williams  (sports),  Anne  Camp¬ 
bell  (poetry).  Art  Poinier  pro¬ 
duced  additional  editorial  car¬ 
toons. 

John  Osenenko,  executive  vice- 
president  of  Bell-McClure,  re¬ 
marked  that  none  of  the  column¬ 
ists  was  asked  for  special  new 
material,  but  all  felt  the  com¬ 
pulsion  to  write  additional  col¬ 
umns  immediately. 

Qyndicate 
^  entences 

Tommy  Armour,  who  writes 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate’s  “Play  Better 
Golf”  column,  was  awarded  the 
Frank  Moran  trophy  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  golf.”  The 
trophy,  named  for  the  80-year- 
old  golf  correspondent  of  the 
Edinburgh  Scotsman,  is  given 
each  year  to  a  native  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Mr.  Armour,  born  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  is  the  first  American  to 
get  the  award.  Mr.  Moran  made 
the  presentation  to  Mr.  Armour 
at  the  Winged  Foot  Golf  Club, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  where  Mr. 
Armour  is  a  member.  Incident¬ 
ally,  Mr.  Armour  will  instruct 
golf  professionals  in  teaching 
principles  and  procedures  at  the 
Professional  Golfers  Association 
School  at  Palm  Beach  Gardens, 
Fla.,  in  January. 

Phil  Evans,  writer-creator  of 
the  space  adventure  comic  strip, 
“Drift  Mario”  (General  Fea¬ 
tures)  ,  feels  his  hero  finally  has 
achieved  some  sort  of  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  aerospace  industry. 
A  scientist  with  Sylvania  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.  developed  a  mathemat¬ 
ical  technique  designed  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  success  probability  of  a 
spaceflight  anytime  during  a 
mission.  It  has  been  dubbed 
DRIFT,  which  stands  for  Dy¬ 
namic  Reliability  Instantaneous 
Forecasting  Technique. 

Thomas  R.  Henry,  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance 
science  editor,  reports  Antarc¬ 
tica  now  has  its  first  daily  news¬ 
paper,  the  McMurdo  Sometimes, 
“the  best  newspaper  with  the 
largest  circulation  in  Antarc¬ 
tica,”  published  every  morning 
by  the  Communications  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Operation  “Deep 
Freeze”  at  the  McMurdo  Sound 
U.S.  station  on  the  white  con¬ 
tinent.  It  contains  such  scraps 
of  world  news  as  can  be 
gathered  over  the  radio,  a  local 
sports  section,  an  “advice  to  the 
lovelorn”  column  and  a  few  clas¬ 
sified  ads. 


Isaacs  Proposes 
Law  to  Disclose 
Foreign  Subsidy 

Washington 

Norman  E.  Isaacs  has  called 
for  legislation  to  require  full 
disclosure  to  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  of  foreign-subsidized  travel 
by  reporters  and  writers. 

The  law  also  should  require 
monthly  publication  of  such 
subsidies,  Mr.  Issacs  told  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  recently. 

Mr.  Isaacs  is  executive  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Timet. 
The  committee  is  studying  the 
question  of  whether  there  should 
be  tightened  laws  governing 
activities  of  U.  S.  agents  for 
foreign  interests. 

Last  summer  the  committee 
developed  testimony  that  public 
relations  (inns,  retained  by  for¬ 
eign  governments,  distributed 
photographs  and  news  stories  to 
various  media. 

Mr.  Isaacs  suggested  that 
news  services  be  required  to  in¬ 
form  newspapers  of  “the  facts 
of  sponsorship  or  origination 
when  stories  or  photographs 
emanate  from  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment.” 

He  said  that  he  and  other 
editors  were  dismayed  at  the 
disclosure  of  “the  ease  with 
which  some  press  agents  for  fo^ 
eign  governments  had  smuggled 
their  material  into  the  American 
press  through  the  various  news 
agencies.” 

• 

TEASERS  GO  PAPERBACK 

A  new  collection  of  releases 
of  the  daily  newspaper  mathe¬ 
matical  teaser  feature,  “Fun 
With  Figures  (Figuret),”  by 
J.  A.  H.  Hunter  will  be  pub 
lished  in  paperback  book  form 
early  in  1964  by  Bantam  Books 
Inc.,  New  York. 

The  publishers  anticipate  an 
immediate  market  of  up  to  a 
quarter  of  a  million  copies.  The 
author  has  already  had  three 
hard-cover  books  published  in 
both  New  York  and  Toronto, 
plus  a  series  of  booklets  for 
school  children,  and  a  teachers’ 
manual. 

The  newspaper  feature  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Wheeler  Syndicate, 
Toronto,  five  releases  weekly. 

• 

11-Section  Paper 

Philadelphu 

The  134-page  Thanksgivii^ 
Day  edition  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  was  the  largest  daily 
edition  in  the  Inquirer’s  history. 
The  edition  was  published  in  11 
sections. 
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Bill  White  also  is  author  of  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  biography,  "The  Taft 
Story;"  "Citadel:  The  Story  of  the 
U.S.  Senate;"  and  "Majesty  and  Mis¬ 
chief:  A  Mixed  Tribute  to  FDR." 


WILLIAM 

S. 

WHITE 

•  •  •  long  known  as 
one  of  the  most  able 
members  of  the 
Washington  press 
corps,  his  clear, 
concise  reporting 
and  his  impartial 
analyses  of  the  most 
important  news  devel¬ 
opments  provide  a 
better  understanding 
of  national  and 
international  affairs. 

SOUND 

OBJEaiVE 

FAIR-MINDED 


Phone,  wire  or  write  today  for  recent  samples 


UNITED  FEATURES 


220  EAST  42ND  STREET 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 
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NPPA  Seminar  clast  is  in  session 
at  the  Student  Center,  Creigh- 
UMAMA  University,  for  Pat  Kennedy, 

Duchesne  (Omaha)  College  stu¬ 
dent  from  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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It's  NPPA  question  time  at  the 
Statler-Hilton.  Doing  the  asking 
about  ROP  color  is  Paul  Taillefer, 
HARTFORD—  Montreal  (Que.)  Star,  second 
from  left.  Supplying  the  answers 
it  Flying  Faculty  member  Bob 
Boyd,  Milwaukee  (Wit.)  Journal, 
far  right. 
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A  Few  Reflections 
On  a  Four-City  Tour 


B\  Kirk  Friedman 

More  than  a  thousand  persons 
attended  the  National  Press 
Photographers’  Association  sixth 
annual  one-day  Cross  Country 
Seminar  in  Photojournalism 
Nov.  10-lG. 

“Flying  Faculty’ 

The  Seminar,  co-sponsored  by 
the  United  States  Air  Force  and 
World  Book  Encyclopedia, 
touche<i  down  in  Norfolk,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Memphis,  and  Hartford.  The 
“Flying  ^’acuity”  was  made  up 
of  Thomas  R.  Smith,  assistant 
illustrations  editor,  A’otiono/ 
Geograpkic;  Jim  Bennett,  news 
director  of  KLZ-tv,  Denver, 
and  president  of  NPPA;  Joseph 
Costa,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
NPPA  and  editor  of  National 
Press  Photographer;  Robert 
Boyd,  photographer  with  the 
MUwaukce  (Wis.)  Journal; 
Gene  Taggart;  photographer 
with  the  Saranrta/i.  (Ga.)  News- 
Press;  John  R.  McDermott,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  Photography 
with  Life  magazine;  J.  Winton 
Lemen,  manager  of  the  Photo 
Press  Division,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company;  Don  Mohler,  director 
of  technical  photography,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company;  John  G. 
Swanburg,  product  applications 
manager  with  Honeywell  Photo¬ 
graphic  Products;  Lt.  Col.  Wil¬ 
liam  Lookadoo,  chief,  USAF 
News  Pictures,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Armed  Forces  coor¬ 
dinator  for  the  Seminar;  and 
.Major  Maston  Jacks,  USAF. 

Topics  covered  were  editorial 
color;  problems  and  challenges 
of  the  television  news  director; 


the  power  of  pictures;  lighting 
and  posing  subjects;  evaluating 
a  picture  story;  taking  better 
local  pictures;  and  the  lab  tech¬ 
nician. 

Each  city’s  audience  presented 
a  somewhat  different  experi¬ 
ence.  This  reporter,  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  “Flying  Faculty,” 
remembers  the  four  stops  this 


NORFOLK — Well-represented 
by  the  Virginia  News  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  but  heavy 
on  participation  by  the  military 
from  as  far  away  as  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba  .  .  .  Many  Waves 
sprinkled  among  the  servicemen 
.  .  .  Orby  G.  Kelley  Jr.,  photo 
manager  of  the  Virginia  Beach 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star,  explaining  his  newspapers’ 
orientation  program  for  military 
PIO  personnel  .  .  .  Lt.  Col. 
Arnold  W.  Seeborg,  USAF 
Chief  Liaison  and  Information 
Division,  Washington,  and  his 
pretty  high  school  daughter, 
Kay,  inquiring  about  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  career  possibilities 
for  her  in  journalism  .  .  .  Robert 
Barlett,  a  former  news  photog¬ 
rapher  and  now  editor  of  the 
Franklin  (Va.)  Tidewater 
News,  relating  that  his  weekly 
had  won  the  School  Bell  Award 
.  .  .  The  disappointing  turnout 
(practically  none)  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  meml^rs  at  the 
Seminar  after  NPPA  had  sched¬ 
uled  a  stop  Sunday,  Nov.  10,  in 
Norfolk  to  coincide  with  the 
national  SDX  convention  ending 


Saturday  night,  Nov.  11,  in  the 
same  hotel  there  .  .  . 

*  «  ♦ 

O.MAHA — Less  military  rep¬ 
resentation  than  in  Norfolk  .  .  . 
Many  civilian  photographers 
from  far-distant  small  towns  .  .  . 
Number  of  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  students  present,  apparent¬ 
ly  drawn  by  choice  of  Creighton 
University  as  Seminar  site 
(Hotels  were  used  in  other  three 
cities)  .  .  .  Lovie  Ann  Jeffrey, 
l)retty,  21-year-old  college  stu¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  an  internal 
house  organ  for  the  Omaha  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  telling  how  she 
totes  a  Speedgraphic  around  the 
bank  to  take  her  own  jjictures 
.  .  .  Jerry  Brimacombe,  chief 
photographer  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star,  showing  some  of  the 
latest  plunges  his  newspaper 
has  taken  into  editorial  color 
.  .  .  Pat  Hall,  former  prize¬ 
winning  photographer  with  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
and  now  with  an  Omaha  tv  sta¬ 
tion,  .seeking  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  freelance  news  photo 
market ...  Jim  Morris,  Hutchin¬ 
son  (Kans.)  News,  explaining 
how  he  takes  sports  pictures 
in  existing  light  .  .  .  Darrell  Lee, 
A2C  staffer  on  the  “Peace¬ 
maker,”  base  publication  of 
Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
informing  that  he  was  a  writer 
and  not  a  photographer  but  it 
helped  to  know  about  pictures 
.  ,  .  Listening  to  John  Savage, 
Omaha  World-Herald,  outline 
the  benefits  of  the  NPPA  Sus¬ 
taining  Membership  Program, 
of  which  he  is  administrator  ,  .  . 

*  *  « 

.ME.MPHIS — Audience  evenly 
divided  between  military  and 
civilian  photographers  .  .  . 

Waves  well  represented  here, 
too  .  .  .  Sam  C.  Pierson  Jr., 
NPPA  Region  Eight  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  a  staffer  on  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  look¬ 
ing  for  the  latest  information  on 
editorial  color,  and  giving  out 


the  latest  information  on  the 
NPPA  high  school  program  .  .  . 
A  group  of  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  co-eds  inquiring  about 
their  former  famous  classmate, 
Sidna  Brower,  now  with  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  ...  A  Navy  PH2  about  to 
lie  discharged  and  asking  about 
the  photojournalism  job  market 
.  .  .  Bob  Williams,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  explaining 
the  value  of  entering  photo  con¬ 
tests  .  .  .  Gerald  Holly  and  Jack 
Corn,  lx)th  of  the  Nashtnlle 
Tennesseayi,  telling  about  a  local 
photo  seminar  they  helped  put 
across  in  their  city  .  .  . 

«  *  « 

HARTFORD — Heavy  attend¬ 
ance  of  professional  photogra¬ 
phers;  less  military  than  in 
other  cities  .  .  .  More  beards  here 
,  .  .  William  Tobey,  Harvard 
University  news  office,  talking 
about  the  University  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  ,  .  . 
Philip  C.  Acquaviva,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  and  photo  manager 
of  the  Hartford  Courant,  tell¬ 
ing  of  his  son’s  progress  at  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  .  .  .  Mrs.  M.  Dwyer 
Rogers,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Overlook  Hospital,  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.J.,  explaining  the  grow¬ 
ing  use  of  photography  in  hos¬ 
pital  public  relations  .  .  .  Syd 
Greenberg,  photographer  for  the 
weekly  New  Canaan  (Conn.) 
Advertiser,  discussing  his  ex¬ 
periments  in  photo  humor  .  .  . 
Milt  Frier,  E.  Leitz  and  Com- 
l)any,  trying  to  generate  some 
interest  and  entries  among 
American  news  photographers 
in  the  World  Photo  Contest, 
sponsored  by  Holland  .  .  . 

A  three-hour  night  car  ride  back 
to  New  York  City  with  bearded 
Barry  Robinson,  combination 
feature-writer  and  photographer 
with  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 
Press,  and  listening  to  the  mono¬ 
logue  he  uses  in  his  nightclub 
act  .  .  .  HOME. 


IT  Al  UIIDTC  l  John  Polls,  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune,  spots  a  picture  possibility  and 

II  ALMU:)I  MUKIi  lU  LUUK—  Seminars  at  Creighton  University. 
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throughout  Southern  California 
and  other  Western  cities  had 
the  Saturday  edition  on  sale 
Friday  evening. 


CIRCULATION 


BENNEDT 


Subscriber  Service 
Via  Radio  in  D.C. 
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New  York  City  newspapers 
reported  circulation  gains  of 
record  proportions  for  the  three- 
day  period  following  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  President  and 
readers  a  murder  of  Lee  Oswald. 

The  demand  for  papers  was 
so  great  Friday  night  that 
newsstand  dealers  at  Grand 
Central  Terminal  and  Penn  Sta- 
The  Harrisburg  Patriot  put  tion  were  deluged  by  crowds 
out  a  pre-dated  Monday  issue  on  clamoring  for  copies.  Police  as- 
the  fatal  shooting  of  Lee  Harvey  sistance  had  to  l)e  summoned 
Oswald.  The  edition  was  on  the  to  form  the  people  into  orderly 
streets  in  late  afternoon.  It  was  lines. 

eight-page  paper,  with  no  Nat  Goldstein  said  300,000 
additional  copies  of  the  Times 
*  were  sold  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 

Los  Angeles  day’s  edition  had  75,000  gain. 

the  Monday  morning  sales,  he  said, 
were  about  250,000  ahead  of 
normal. 

Roy  Newborn  said  Saturday’s 
home  editions,  and  the  morning  figures  for  the  Herald  Tribune 
papers  ample  time  to  carry  com-  indicated  a  160,000  gain  and 
detail  and  pictorial  Sunday’s  paper  sold  over  150,000 
more  copies  than  is  usual. 

The  New  York  News  reported 
copies  over 


The  Washington  Star’s  circu-  its  forces  to  give  its  more  than 
lation  department  has  put  into  100,000  regular 
operation  a  communication  sys-  thorough,  comprehensive  account 
tern  which  vicepresident  and  of  Friday’s  tragic  event.  ” 

Business  Manager  John  H.  *  •  ♦ 

Kaulfmann  describes  as  “prob-  Harrisbi’IIG,  Pa. 

ably  the  most  advanced  and 
efficient  in  the  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  field  anywhere.” 

A  two-way  radio  in  each  of 
the  circulation  trucks  makes 
them,  in  effect,  mobile  branch  an 
stations,  with  each  subscriber’s  advertising, 
route  manager  no  further  away 
than  his  .telephone.  Any  tele¬ 
phoned  request  from  a  sub-  A  time  zone  break  on 
scriber  to  the  Star  goes  directly  Kennedy  story  gave  Western 
to  the  radio  center,  where  it  is  afternoon  papers  time  to  pub- 
recorded  on  a  card  with  the  lish  extras  and  fairly  complete 
subscriber’s  address  by  one  of  a  ‘ 
team  of  customer  service  clerks 
and  sent  via  a  conveyor  belt  to  prehensive 
a  “router.”  coverage. 

The  proper  manager  is  con-  Both  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
tacted  over  his  truck  radio  and  Examiner  and  Los  Angeles  650,000  additional 
the  request  filled.  The  whole  Times  topped  a  million  circula-  a  normal  Saturday.  On  Sunday, 
operation — from  the  time  the  tion  with  Kennedy  death  edi-  because  the  Comics  and  Color- 
subscriber  places  the  call  to  the  tions,  a  gain  of  upwards  of  roto  sections  had  been  printed 
moment  his  service  request  is  200,000  for  each.  and  distributed  in  advance,  the 

met — usually  takes  less  than  Perhaps  the  bulkiest  extra  in  increase  was  limited  to  200,000 
five  minutes.  the  nation  marked  the  Los  An-  copies. 

Practically  all  circulation  geles  Times,  because  the  102-  On  Monday  when  most  busi- 
emergencies  can  be  handled  over  page  Friday  morning  paper  was  ness  closed  down,  the  News  sold 
the  airwaves:  a  carrier’s  urgent  .still  plated  on  the  press.  Two  400,000  additional  copies  over  a 
message  can  be  relayed  to  his  extras  were  issued  in  rapid  sue-  normal  Legal  Holiday.  On  Tues- 
route  manager  in  a  matter  of  cession,  using  the  Friday  paper,  day,  after  the  President’s  burial, 
minutes.  In  the  event  of  a  truck  then  afternoon  presstime  on  the  News  circulation  again  increased 
breakdown  or  a  shortage  of  Saturday  paper  was  moved  up  a  half  million.  Herbert  Steele, 
newspapers,  a  call  from  the  for  a  more  comprehensive  extra,  sales  and  promotion  manager, 
truck  to  the  center  brings  help  The  Western  edition  of  the  remarked  that,  “it  was  the 

immediately.  The  system  is  of  New  York  Times  advanced  largest  weekday  circulation  in 
tremendous  value  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  department,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Star’s  home  delivery 
subscribers, 


When  the  news  broke  at  prats 
time,  Nov.  22,  the  headline  in  tka 
Sarato9a  Springs  (N.Y.)  Sara- 
togan  was  set  in  the  biggatf 
wooden  block  type  in  the  shop. 
And  the  column  rules  were  turnad. 


after  the  death  of  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  on  Sunday,  Nov.  24,  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  was 
on  the  street  with  an  extra,  the 
second  published  by  the  news¬ 
paper  since  1949. 

Over  20,000  copies  of  the 
extra  were  sold,  several  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  in  Dallas. 

No  Dallas  newspaper  pro¬ 
duced  a  Sunday  extra. 

The  first  extra  since  1949  to 
be  published  by  the  Star  Tele¬ 
gram  was  on  Friday,  Nov.  22, 
after  the  President  was  shot. 

Reason  for  the  extra  in  1949 
was  the  death  of  Texas  Gover¬ 
nor  Beauford  Jester  of  a  heart 
attack  while  on  a  sleeping  car 
enroute  to  Austin. 


UudBint  Bispaldt 


guarantee  to  its  i 
Mr.  Kauffmann  said. 

(The  Miami  Herald’s  installa¬ 
tion  for  42  radio-dispatched 
cars  was  described  in  E&P,  Oct. 
26,  page  40). 


FRESOENT  ASSASSINATEO 


sales  by  250,000.  Saturday’s  t^jon. 

sales  were  up  100,000.  Mr.  Wal-  The  Friday  afternoon  edition 
lace,  who  has  been  in  the  news-  ^as  sent  to  all  subscribers  of 
paper  business  for  50  years,  the  morning  papers,  the  Satur- 
said  he  had  never  seen  anything  day  edition  of  the  morning 
quite  like  this.  The  World-Tele-  paper  was  sent  to  all  subscribers 
gram  headline,  “President  Shot  gf  the  afternoon  paper  and  a 
Dead,”  was  set  in  two  lines  of  special  edition  Sunday  after- 
288  point  type.  Mr.  Wallace  said  noon  went  to  all  subscribers  of 
the  presses  ran  for  four  hours  the  two  papers, 
to  meet  the  demand  Friday  Carl  L.  Estes,  publisher,  said 
night.  the  bonus  editions  were  printed 

At  the  New  York  Post,  ^  public  service. 

Dorothy  Schiff,  reported  every  *  *  * 

copy  printed  on  each  of  the  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

three  days  was  sold.  The  press-  Long  after  they  had  delivered 
es  worked  long  overtime  to  keep  the  regular  edition,  Newsday’s 
up  with  the  demands.  ^  carriers  went  around  their 

The  Journal- American  also  routes  again  after  5  p.m.  to 
reported  heavy  sales  above  distribute  an  extra  edition  con- 
normal.  tainincr  the  renort  of  the  assas- 


.\SSASSI  NATION  STORY 
Following  are  some  circula¬ 
tion  footnotes  on  the  President’s 
assassination  as  reported  by 
E&P  field  correspondents: 


Bi  rlington,  Vt. 

The  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  failed  to  “rush”  the 
Burlington  Free  Press,  Ver¬ 
mont’s  largest  daily,  into  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  special  edition. 

Reporting  that  a  number  of 
readers  had  inquired  whether 
there  would  be  such  an  edition, 
the  management  said: 

“The  Free  Press  decided  that 
rather  than  rush  into  type  with 
partial  information  for  a  limited 
audience  it  would  marshal  all 


The  Hudson  Dispatch  of  Union 
City,  N.  J.  dressed  its  front  page, 
Nov.  23,  in  mourning  border.  The 
last  time  such  treatment  was  used 
was  when  the  paper  reported  the 
assasination  of  President  McKinley 
in  1901. 
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Memorial  Edition 
Quickly  Sold  Out 

Buffalo 

A  commemorative  edition  of 
16  pages  l  overing  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  Kennedy,  the 
5,rearin>.r  in  of  President  John¬ 
son  and  the  significant  related 
stories  has  l)een  published  by  the 
Bufalo  Kvening  News. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
front  page,  which  carried  a  por¬ 
trait  of  President  Kennedy  and 
a  biography  of  him,  the  edition 
was  ma(ie  up  of  pages  of  the 
News  as  they  appeared  Nov. 
22-26. 

The  commemorative  edition 
was  sold  for  10c  a  copy  (20c 
by  mail).  The  initial  printing  of 
50,000  coj)ies  was  quickly  sold 
out  and  additional  press  runs 
were  planned. 

>•>  w  * 

Iowa  City,  la. 

State  University  of  Iowa  stu¬ 
dent  newsmen,  many  of  them 
getting  their  first  year  of  experi¬ 
ence  at  daily  newspaper  w’ork, 
published  a  four-page  extra  edi¬ 
tion  three  hours  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  died. 

Publisher  Edward  Bassett  and 
other  Daily  Iowan  executives 
decided  to  print  the  extra.  It 
was  the  paper’s  first  extra  edi¬ 
tion  since  19.50  when  a  student 
was  accjuited  of  murdering  a 
co-ed. 

*  *  ♦ 

Washington 

The  Washington  Evening 
Star  changed  its  traditional  red 
streak  on  final  editions  to  black, 
as  a  morning  band,  and  ran  off 
more  than  100,000  extras  on 
Friday. 

As  in  other  cities,  the  capital’s 
two  other  dailies,  the  News  and 
the  Post,  reported  tremendous 
sales  of  papers  all  during  the 
weekend. 

*  *  * 

Sioux  City,  la. 

The  Sioux  City  Journal  had 
its  first  l)etween-editions  extra 
since  the  1920s  on  the  streets 
just  40  minutes  after  the  assas¬ 
sination. 

Four-inch  wooden  type, 
shouted  “Kennedy  Stain,”  with 
3-column,  14  point  body  type 
telling  major  details.  This  w’as 
the  largest  headline  and  Ixxly 
type  used  in  the  paper’s  history. 

The  extras  were  in  stands  of 
downtown  Sioux  City  hy  2:10 
p.m.  that  Friday,  with  nearly 
3,000  .sold.  An  hour  later  the 
regular  edition  came  out  on 
schedule,  with  later  news  and  a 
picture  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
added. 

Ironically,  word  of  the  shoot¬ 
ing  first  came  to  the  Journal 
newsroom  from  a  phone  caller 
wanting  confirmation  of  the 
announcement.  It  was  treated  as 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


a  joke,  but  seconds  later  nearly 
20  persons,  now  very  much 
sobered,  gathered  around  the 
teleprinter  machines. 

• 

Thousands  Ask 
For  Copies  of 
Mauldin  Tribute 

Chicago 

More  than  115,000  requests 
were  received  up  to  Dec.  3  for 
reproductions  of  Bill  Mauldin’s 
full  page  drawing  of  a  grieving 
Abraham  Lincoln.  This  tribute 
to  the  late  President  Kennedy 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times  Saturday,  Nov.  23,  and 
was  reprinted  the  following  day. 
The  original  has  been  1‘equested 
by  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kenney. 

Mr.  Mauldin  said  of  his  trib¬ 
ute,  “it  was  a  personal  expres¬ 
sion  as  well  as  a  professional 
one.” 

News  of  the  assassination 
reached  the  cartoonist  at  a 
luncheon  of  the  Chicago  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations.  He  went 
immediately  to  the  newspaper 
office. 

“I  wasn’t  sure  I  would  do 
anything,  but  I  felt  I  would  feel 
l)etter  if  I  did  do  .something,”  he 
said.  “I  got  to  thinking  of  the 
fact  that  Kennedy  was  identified 
with  the  same  causes  as  Lincoln 
W’as  and  the  whole  thing  seemed 
such  a  parallel.  I  suddenly 
thought  of  the  statue  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  was  it,  Lincoln 
weeping.  But  it  had  to  be  fast.” 

Instead  of  the  usual  four  to 
five  hours  he  takes  for  a  cartoon, 
Mr.  Mauldin  completed  this 
drawing  in  about  one  hour.  It 
was  delivered  to  the  editors  at 
3:15  p.m. 

• 

‘3  Days  in  Dallas^ 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

A  16-page  tabloid  supple¬ 
ment  recording  the  tragedy  of 
Dallas  was  published  with  the 
Stinday  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram  of  Dec.  1.  “Three 
Days  in  Dallas”  was  written  by 
Bill  Hunter,  who  went  to  his 
native  Dallas  from  Long  Beach 
a  few  hours  after  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  Kennedy  and 
remained  four  days.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  and  produced  by  Bryan 
Hodgson,  art  editor. 

• 

Allen  Tihlen  Dies 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Allen  Tilden,  62,  insurance 
executive  who  was  a  newspaper¬ 
man  here  in  the  1920s  and  1930s, 
died  Dec.  1  after  a  long  illness. 
He  was  city  editor  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat  for  more  than  a  decade, 
and  a  reporter  and  sports  writer 
before  that. 

For  December  7,  1963 


New  Plan 
Voted  by 
S.F.  Guild 

San  Francisco 

A  two-year  contract  evolved 
at  a  climatic  28%  hour  nego¬ 
tiating  session  has  l)een  accepted 
by  the  members  of  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  decision  affecting  the 
three  San  Francisco  dailies — 
the  Chronicle,  Examiner  and 
News-Call  Bulletin  —  was 
reached  on  a  voice  vote  at  the 
membership  meeting  of  Decem- 
l)er  2. 

The  provisions  include  a 
health  and  welfare  program  to 
which  publishers  will  contribute 
$4.10  per  week  per  employe 
beginning  October  1,  1964. 

This  is  in  addition  to  wage 
increases  in  multiple  brackets. 
These  provide  for  the  five-year 
advertising  salesmen  or  news¬ 
men  a  minimum  of  $171.25  a 
week  beginning  late  next  Sep¬ 
tember. 


$9.75  in  Boosts 

The  five-year  bracket  provi¬ 
sion  calls  for  $5  more  a  week 
for  these  five-year  employes  now 
and  a  $4.75  additional  increase 
Sept.  27,  1964,  a  total  of  $9.75 
over  the  period  of  the  two-year 
contract. 

A  long-term  objective  has 
lx*en  attained  in  the  health  and 
welfare  plan.  Fred  Fletcher, 
executive  secretary,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Some  members 
were  disappointed  over  the  size 
of  the  wage  increases,  he  added. 

The  pay  boosts  granted  also 
were  a  disappointment  to  the 
publishers,  observed  Eugene  F. 
Bitler,  manager,  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Publishers  Association. 

The  $3.25  weekly  health  and 
welfare  provision  contrasts  with 
an  estimated  85  cents  per  week 
per  employe  contribution  now 
made  by  publishers  in  separ¬ 
ately-operated  plans,  according 
to  the  guild. 

Selection  Offered 

The  health  provisions  have 
been  negotiated  but  specific  pro¬ 
vision  which  will  enable  guild 
employes  to  make  an  annual 
three-way  choice  among  three 
plans  will  not  be  set  up  until 
later. 

Family  coverage  under  a 
small  additional  payment  by 
each  employe  is  provided.  The 
program  of  employer-paid  bene¬ 
fits  includes  group  life  insurance 
and  surgery  benefits  as  well  as 
medical  care. 


The  new  contract  is  effective 
as  of  Sept.  27  last  except  for 
wage  provisions,  which  l^ame 
effective  retroactive  to  Sept.  29, 
the  date  of  a  new  pay  period’s 
commencement. 

Four-week  vacations  are  now 
available  after  17  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Formerly  these  began  after 
20  years. 

House  remain  unchanged  with 
37  %  hours  for  all  guild  members 
except  editorial  and  display 
sales  staff  members. 

The  Oakland  Tribune,  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  SFONG  negotiations 
two  years  ago,  will  negotiate 
separately  on  a  new  contract. 

• 

Weil  Is  Elected 
President  of 
Federated  Group 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A  realignment  of  officers  of 
Federated  Publications  Inc.  was 
announced  following  a  meeting 
of  the  Iward  of  directors  of  the 
organization  here  Dec.  2. 

Robert  B.  Miller  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  corporation  and 
of  its  executive  committee; 
Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  (formerly 
executive  vicepresident),  Lan¬ 
sing,  was  elected  president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Miller;  John  A. 
Scott,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  was 
elected  vicepresident. 

Messrs.  Miller,  Weil  and  Scott 
are  editors  and  publishers  of 
the  newspaper  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  communities — Mr.  Miller  of 
the  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and 
News,  Mr.  Weil  of  the  Lansing 
State  Journal  and  Mr.  Scott  of 
the  Lafayette  Journal  &  Cour¬ 
ier. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Scott  is  act¬ 
ing  publisher  of  the  Statesman 
Newspapers  in  Boise,  Idaho, 
acquired  by  Federated  on  Oct.  1. 

Other  officers  of  Federated 
are  Paul  A.  Martin,  Lansing, 
secretary;  Joseph  R.  Chema, 
Battle  Creek,  treasurer  and  as¬ 
sistant  secretary;  Joseph  F. 
Deeb,  Grand  Rapids,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  counsel. 

Federated  also  publishes  the 
Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle-Trib¬ 
une  of  which  Gardner  J.  Thomas 
is  publisher  and  board  member. 
• 

J.  J.  Smith  to  tv 

Chicago 

John  Justin  Smith  will  join 
WBBM-tv  News  as  a  writer- 
reporter  -  broadcaster  effective 
the  first  of  the  year.  He  has 
worked  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  since  1937,  beginning  as  a 
library  employe  and  becoming 
assistant  movie  and  music  critic, 
reporter,  re-write,  assistant  city 
editor,  and  daily  columnist. 
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LBJ  Station 
Interests  in 
Trusteeship 

Washington 

Mrs.  Claudia  T.  Johnson,  wife 
of  President  Johnson,  asked  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  this  week  to  approve  a 
trust  agreement  which  covers 
her  interests  in  broadcasting 
companies  in  Texas  and  Okla¬ 
homa. 

“Lady  Bird”  Johnson  re¬ 
signed  as  c^'^'cman  of  LBJ  Co., 
Austin,  T*  1  transferred 

her  control  oi  .ne  investment 
company  to  two  trustees.  They 
are  A.  W.  Moursand  and  J.  W. 
Bullion. 

President  Johnson  holds  no 
direct  interest  in  LBJ  Co.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  papers  filed  with 
the  FCC. 

.4u8tin's  Only  Station 

Chief  among  the  company’s 
holdings  is  Austin’s  only  com¬ 
mercial  television  station, 
KTBC-tv.  In  a  license  renewal 
proceeding  last  year  the  com¬ 
pany  showed  assets  of  $3,992,- 
902,  represented  in  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

The  KTBC  television  outlet 
plus  affiliated  FM  and  AM  radio 
stations;  a  29%  stock  interest 
in  KWTX  Broadcasting  Co., 
which  owns  radio-tv  station  in 
Waco  and  has  interests  in 
broadcast  stations  in  Bryan  and 
Victoria,  Texas,  and  Ardmore, 
Okla.;  and  Music  for  Business, 
a  concern  that  holds  the  Muzak 
franchise  to  pipe  music  into 
business  establishments  in  the 
Austin  area. 

The  agreement  grants  to  the 
trustees,  “full  power  to  vote  the 
stock,  to  sell  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
pose  of  it,  to  receive  any  dis¬ 
tributions  and  to  take  any  and 
all  actions  as  stockholders.”  The 
trustees  “shall  not”  notify  Mrs. 
Johnson  of  any  investments  of 
the  trust  or  any  decision  to  sell, 
hold  or  reinvest  any  of  the  trust 
estate.  Dividends  are  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  trustees,  who  are 
to  pay  Mrs.  Johnson  “so  much” 
of  them  as  her  tax  adviser  says 
are  necessary  for  payment  of 
her  taxes. 

If  the  trustees  decide  to  sell 
some  or  all  of  the  stock,  the 
agreement  instructs  them  to  use 
their  “best  efforts”  to  “arrange 
that  control”  of  LBJ  Co.  or  of 
the  KTBC  stations  go  to  em¬ 
ployes  or  to  the  LBJ  Co.  Em¬ 
ployes  Profit  Sharing  and  In¬ 
centive  Plan.  Proceeds  of  any 
sale  are  to  be  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds,  the  agreement 
says. 


The  two  tru.stees  named  by 
Mrs.  Johnson  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  family  for  years. 
Messrs.  Moursand  and  Bullion 
are  executors  of  another  trust 
into  w’hich  Mrs.  Johnson  put 
part  of  her  LBJ  Co.  holdings 
several  years  ago  for  her  two 
daughters,  Lynda  Bird  and 
Lucy  Baines. 

Mr.  Moursand,  a  44-year-old 
Texan  who  lives  at  Johnson 
City,  is  a  director  of  LBJ  Co. 
and,  according  to  FCC  records, 
owns  Moursand  Insurance 
Agency,  is  a  law^yer  and  is  in 
the  cattle  business.  Mr.  Bullion, 
50,  w’as  born  in  Eden,  Texas, 
and  now  lives  at  Dallas. 

Mrs.  Johnson  transferred  her 
313  shares  of  LBJ  Co.  stock, 
which  amount  to  nearly  53%  of 
the  company’s  594  outstanding 
shares,  to  these  men.  Messrs. 
Moursand  and  Bullion,  as  trus¬ 
tees  for  the  two  Johnson  daugh¬ 
ters,  already  held  184  shares, 
.so  they  will  hold  497  shares,  or 
about  84%. 

Executives’  Holdings 

The  remaining  97  shares  are 
distributed  among  other  LBJ 
Co.  directors,  most  of  whom  are 
executives  of  the  KTBC  sta¬ 
tions  and  officers  of  LBJ  Co. 
J.  C.  Kellam,  listed  at  the  FCC 
as  the  owner  of  35  shares,  is 
president  of  both  LBJ  Co.  and 
the  stations.  Paul  Bolton,  writh 
17  shares,  is  vice  president  of 
LBJ  and  a  new  director  of  the 
stations.  0.  P.  Bobbitt,  7  shares, 
is  vice  president  of  LBJ  Co.  and 
general  sales  manager  of  the 
stations. 

LBJ  Co.  is  the  original  ow’ner 
of  station  KTBC.  It  began  op¬ 
erating  Nov.  27,  1952,  on  Chan¬ 
nel  7.  The  station  has  affiliation 
contracts  w’ith  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System’s  radio  and  tv 
networks,  and  with  both  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  t^' 
networks. 

Until  1961  LBJ  Co.  also 
owmed  the  KRGY  radio-TV  sta¬ 
tions  at  Weslaco,  Texas.  The 
outlets  were  sold  for  $1.4  mil¬ 
lion  to  Kenco  Enterprises,  Inc. 

$65,000  Collectetl 
To  Help  the  Needy 

Youngstown,  O. 

The  Youngstown  Vindicator's 
33rd  annual  Alias  Santa  Claus 
Club  show  sponsored  for  the 
33rd  year  by  Esther  Hamilton, 
Vindicator  columnist,  netted 
$65,000  which  will  be  put  into 
food  orders  for  the  needy. 

Fifty  civic  leaders  act  as 
“candy  butchers”  during  the 
show’s  intermission,  giving  no 
change.  All  seats  in  the  2700- 
seat  auditorium  are  the  same 
price.  The  show  was  sold  out  six 
weeks  before  the  performance. 


Lima  Citizen 
Sues  Rival 
For  $7  Million 

Lima,  Ohio 

The  Litna  Citizen  has  filed  an 
antitrust  damage  action  against 
Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lima  News. 

The  suit  charging  a  conspir¬ 
acy  to  force  the  Citizen  out  of 
business,  asks  a  total  of  $7,- 
875,000  and  an  order  to  restrain 
the  Freedom  group  from  con¬ 
tinuation  of  certain  allegedly 
illegal  practices. 

Both  the  Sherman  and  the 
Clayton  Acts  are  made  the  basis 
for  the  action  which  was 
brought  in  the  names  of  J.  A. 
Howenstine  and  Sam  Kamin, 
co-publishers  of  the  Citizen. 
They  stated  that  they  had  post¬ 
poned  filing  the  suit  for  many 
months  hoping  for  a  change  in 
the  News’  policies  which  would 
make  it  unnecessary. 

E.  Roy  Smith,  publisher  of 
the  News,  made  only  a  brief 
comment  after  being  served 
with  papers  from  the  Federal 
Court  at  Toledo. 

Deny  Law  Violation 

He  said: 

“We  can  say  categorically 
and  without  equivocation  that 
neither  Freedom  Newspapers 
nor  the  Lima  News  has  violated 
any  statute  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  never  com¬ 
mitted  an  unfair  or  illegal  act 
against  the  Citizen.” 

The  complaint  lists  27  specific 
practices  which  the  Citizen’s 
publishers  say  are  illegal  and 
deprive  their  newspaper  of  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  income. 

Named  as  co-conspirators  are 
three  advertising  mat  services: 
Stamps  -  Conhaim  -  Whitehead, 
Metro  Associated  Services,  and 
Meyer-Both  Co.  (now  defunct). 
The  News  retained  all  three  of 
these  services  on  an  exclusive 
arrangement,  according  to  the 
Citizen  complaint. 

Established  in  1957 

Freedom  Newspapers,  the 
Hoiles  group  based  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  bought  the  Lima  News  in 
1956  from  a  local  o\\Tier;  es¬ 
tablished  a  partnership,  with 
the  corporation  as  a  partner; 
and  in  1958  the  partnership 
assets  were  transferred  to  Free¬ 
dom  Newspapers  Inc. 

The  Citizen  was  established 
in  1957. 

An  editorial  in  the  Citizen 
said  that  the  legal  action  “dis¬ 
closes  to  many  readers  for  the 
first  time  the  terrific  odds  which 
this  newspaper  has  faced  for 


more  than  six  years  in  iti 
struggle  for  existence.  It  y 
more  than  a  glamorous  com¬ 
petitive  struggle  .  .  .  The  Citi¬ 
zen  has  been  pitted  against  a 
competitor  who  has  gone  to 
extreme  lengths  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  us  to  the  wall.” 

In  the  past  year,  the  News 
has  made  circulation  gaina 
while  the  Citizen  held  about 
even.  The  Citizen’s  last  ABC 
statement  (Sept.  30,  1963) 

showed  25,003  evening  and  25,- 
708  Sunday.  Both  figures  were 
approximately  the  same  as  for 
the  previous  Sept.  30.  report 
The  News  adder!  about  2,000  to 
its  evening  edition  for  a  total 
of  29,136  and  the  same  to  its 
Sunday  edition  for  a  total  of 
35,771. 

• 

Corporation  Allowed 
Lawyer-Client  Swrecy 

Washington 

Corporations  may  invoke  a 
lawyer-client  confidential  privi¬ 
lege  to  refuse  to  disclose  docu¬ 
ments  wanted  as  evidence  in 
antitrust  suits. 

This  is  the  effect  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  this  week 
which  allow's  a  ruling  by  the 
Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  Chicago  to  stand.  That 
ruling  reversed  a  trial  judge 
who  held  the  lawyer-client  re¬ 
lationship  historically  is  per¬ 
sonal  in  nature.  Information 
given  to  a  corporation’s  lawyers, 
the  judge  said,  is  likely  to  be 
known  to  a  number  of  persons 
in  the  corporation  and  thus 
couldn’t  be  considered  truly  se¬ 
cret  or  confidential. 

The  Supreme  Court  declined 
to  review  the  decision  of  the 
seven  judges  of  the  appellate 
court  who  said  the  privilege 
is  recognized  but  it  would  never 
be  available  “to  allow  a  cor¬ 
poration  to  funnel  its  papers 
and  documents  into  the  hands 
of  its  lawyers  for  confidential 
purposes  and  thereby  avoid 
disclosure.” 

The  case  involved  Radiant 
Burners  Inc.,  a  Chicago  manu¬ 
facturer  of  gas  burners  and 
furnaces.  The  company  refused 
to  disclose  information  to  de¬ 
fendants  in  an  antitrust  action 
which  it  had  given  to  its  at¬ 
torneys. 

• 

Newton  Stearns  Dies 

San  Francisco 

Newton  Stearns,  48,  former 
United  Press  and  Associated 
Press  correspondent  who  was 
named  press  secretary  by  then- 
Govemor  Earl  Warren  in  1949, 
died  Nov.  30.  Mr.  Stearns  also 
served  Governor  Goodwin 
Knight  and  then  joined 
Whitaker  &  Baxter,  public  re¬ 
lations  firm. 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 

Then  he  raced  for  a  telephone 
and  called  the  Dallas  bureau. 

Chief  of  Bureau  Bob  Johnson 
answered  and  Ike  save  him  the 
information  for  the  bulletin  that 
the  Pre.-^dlent  had  been  shot. 

These,  of  course,  were  jjictures 
.Utifens  ran  never  forget. 

Other  memorable  shots  he  has 
made  included  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  John  F.  Kennedy, 
then  a  Senator,  arriving  to¬ 
gether  at  Perrin  Air  Force  Base 
for  the  funeral  of  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  in  Bonham. 

\l<>o  a  Keporler 

Before  driving  to  the  Air 
Force  Base  to  make  that  picture, 
.\ltftens  had  climbed  29  floors 
hiffh  in  the  .Mercantile  Bank 
Building  in  Dallas  for  a  picture 
of  the  rescue  of  a  girl  trapped 
in  a  burning  elevator.  He  was 
the  only  photographer  who  made 
the  climl) — and,  again,  he  acted 
also  as  a  reporter,  phoning  the 
bureau  with  the  story  before  he 
hiked  downstairs. 

A  year  ago,  he  covered  the 
.Imerican  Football  League 
championship  game  l)etween 
Houston  and  Dallas  the  day 
after  covering  the  Bluel)onnet 
Bowl  game. 

Altgens  had  only  a  high  .school 
education  when  he  left  the  Coast 
Guard.  He  went  to  Southern 
.Methodist  University  night 
school  to  complete  three  years 
of  academic  work  and  then 
switched  to  the  nightside  in  the 
AP  Wirephoto  Bureau  while 
finishing  his  fourth  year  at 
SMU.  It  took  him  six  years  of 
full-time  school  attendance  to 
complete  the  four  years  of  work 
for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
with  a  major  in  speech  and  a 
minor  in  journalism. 

• 

Johnson  Has  Press 
Working  Later 

Washington 

It  looks  like  a  longer  workday 
for  the  White  House  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salin¬ 
ger  formerly  conducted  briefings 
at  11  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

But  these  have  now  been 
changed  from  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

The  reason? 

To  fit  in  with  the  work  habits 
of  President  Johnson,  according 
to  Mr.  Salinger.  The  sessions 
will  l)e  daily. 

Mr.  Salinger  indicated  this 
week  he  was  one  of  four  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  late  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  staff  who  would  continue 
to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson. 


Kennedy’s  Picture — 
50,000  to  120,000 

Cleveland 

A  full  color  picture  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  which  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  originally  intended 
to  make  available  without  charge 
to  persons  coming  by  the  paper’s 
Public  Service  Bureau,  will  now 
be  delivered  with  each  copy  of 
the  Dec.  9  Press. 

Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  said: 
“I  have  nev'er  seen  such  a  re¬ 
sponse  in  my  36  years  as  editor 
of  this  newspaper.” 

The  Press  first  announced  the 
jiicture  in  its  Nov.  29  editions, 
.stating  that  it  would  be  obtain¬ 
able  only  at  the  jiaper  and  that 
mail  orders  could  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  Fifty  thou.sand  prints, 

8  X  10,  had  been  ordered. 

By  Dec.  3  so  many  phone  calls 
had  l)een  received  asking  that 
the  picture  be  delivered  with 
every  copy  of  the  Press  that  the 
paper  increased  its  order  to 
420,000  prints. 

• 

2  Big  OncH  in  a  Row 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  Dec.  1  issue  of  the  Stin- 
(lag  Herald- American  was  the 
largest  regular-run  edition  ever 
published  by  the  paper.  There 
were  212  pages  in  10  sections. 
There  were  gift  supplements 
for  Dey  Brothers  Department 
Store  (44 pages).  Sears,  Roebuck 
(32  pages),  and  E.  W.  Edwards 
and  Son  Department  Store  (24 
pages).  The  big  paper  came 
after  a  record  Thanksgiving 
Day  issue  of  the  Herald- Journal 
which  included  96  pages. 

^Summit  Parley* 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

“The  purpose  is  to  help  unions 
and  management  set  up  con¬ 
tinuing  bilateral  and  tripartite 
off-the-record  discussions  of 
matters  that  cannot  usually  be 
dealt  with  during  the  short  time 
available  for  negotiation  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  agreements,” 
he  said. 

“The  objectives  are  long 
range.  We  do  not  consider  it  will 
be  a  fJanacea  for  settling  strikes. 
Federal  state  and  local  agencies 
are  available  for  helping  parties 
bring  current  controversies  or 
work  stoppages  to  a  conclusion. 

“Management  and  labor  are 
now  looking  for  a  different  kind 
of  service,  one  that  will  help 
them  deal  with  matters  that  do 
not  lend  themselves  to  solution 
in  conventional  bargaining. 

“Unlike  our  arbitration  serv¬ 
ice,  this  new  activity  will  not 
result  in  final  and  binding  de¬ 
cisions.  The  emphasis  will  be  on 
arriving  at  understandings, 
which  the  parties  will  themselves 
express  in  future  contracts.” 


Special  Packets  Sohl 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  newspapers  have 
received  hundreds  of  orders  for 
packets  of  issues  reporting  the 
Kennedy  assassination  and  fu¬ 
neral.  Roth  newspapers  offered 
the  packets  Nov.  26  and  27  in 
■small  display  ads.  Within  a  week 
the  evening  Titnes-Union  had 
received  orders  for  2,850  packets 
containing  Nov.  22,  23  and  25 
issues  at  30  cents;  the  morning 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  had 
ri'ceived  2,740  orders  for  issues 
of  Nov.  23,  24,  25  and  26  at  50 
cemts.  Roth  newspapers  are 
members  of  the  Gannett  Group. 

Annenherg  Pays 
Mortgage  Debt 
For  Mrs,  Tippit 

Phii^adelphia 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  has  paid 
off  the  mortgage  on  the  home 
of  the  late  Patrolman  J.  D. 
Tippit,  slain  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  accused  assassin  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy. 

Although  Mr.  Annenberg  had 
wanted  to  keep  his  gift  anony¬ 
mous,  it  became  public  when 
announced  by  William  R.  Cha- 
baba,  president  of  the  T.  J. 
Bettes  Co.,  which  holds  the 
$12,217  mortgage  on  the  Tippet 
home  in  the  Oak  Cliff  section  of 
Dallas. 

Mrs.  Tippit  first  heard  the 
news  from  Mr.  Chababa  when  he 
was  contacted  by  an  official  of 
the  Girard  Trust  Co.  here.  The 
mortgage  company  will  pay  both 
the  interest  and  penalty  due  the 
Federal  Housing  Authority  on 
the  loan. 

In  reply  to  the  widow’s  thanks, 
the  publisher  merely  stated  that 
“This  is  the  hour  for  good 
deeds.” 

,  ,  , 

Contributions  sent  directly  to 
Mrs.  Tippit,  through  the  Dallas 
Tbnes  Herald  and  .station  KLRD 
and  through  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  mounted  toward  the  $125,- 
000  mark  this  week. 

• 

10c  Outside  City 

Montreal 

The  Montreal  Gazette  has 
raised  its  price  to  10c  from  5c 
for  copies  sold  outside  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  The  bulk  of  the 
Gazette’s  circulation  of  about 
140,000  is  within  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  district.  The  Montreal  Star 
increased  its  price  from  5c  to 
7c  on  its  Monday-to-Friday  is¬ 
sues  and  to  15c  from  10c  for 
Saturday  editions  which  have 
supplements. 


Parade  Features 
Re -Assembled  in 
5-Page  Section 

Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Readers  of  the  Herald- Ameri¬ 
can  received  most  of  the  features 
of  the  Dec.  1  issue  of  Parade 
magazine  even  though  the  regu¬ 
lar  (‘dition  of  the  magazine  was 
not  distributed  in  Syracuse  be¬ 
cause  of  an  article  about  Mrs. 
Jactiueline  Kennedy  which  was 
written  l)efore  the  assassination 
of  the  President. 

The  features  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  Herald-Aineri- 
can’s  Stars  Magazine  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  five-page  section. 

Parade  officials  had  suggested 
that  the  regular  magazine  be 
distributed  and  an  explanation 
published  in  the  paper  explain¬ 
ing  the  article  about  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  prepared  in  advance. 

Publisher  Stephen  Rogers  de¬ 
cided  not  to  include  Parade  in 
the  Herald-American  package. 
He  explained  his  position  to 
Arthur  H.  Motley,  Parade  pub¬ 
lisher  as  follows: 

“We  feel  running  the  article 
on  Mrs.  Kennedy  following  upon 
the  great  tragedy  that  has  be¬ 
fallen  her  would  be  in  extremely 
poor  taste. 

“While  we  recognize  that  an 
explanation  such  as  you  propose 
might  satisfy  some  readers,  the 
overwhelming  majority  would 
be  offended. 

“This  lady  in  her  grief  has 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  anything  said  to  try  to 
justify  the  Parade  article  would 
be  totally  inadequate  and  futile.” 

Mr.  Motley  then  authorized 
Mr.  Rogers  to  use  any  Parade 
features  in  the  regular  edition 
of  the  paper. 

Herald-American  managing 
editor  Karl  McElroy  and  chief 
artist  Fred  Heyman  designed 
five  pages  which  included  most 
of  the  Parade  material  but  no 
ads.  The  article  on  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  deleted,  as  was  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  Personality  Parade 
feature  which  dealt  with  At¬ 
torney  General  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

Full  page  engravings  of  the 
pasteups  were  made. 

‘Ad’  Schiieifler  Dies 

Boston 

Adolph  J.  Schneider,  51,  a 
former  news  executive  with 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  died  here  Dec.  3  in  the 
office  of  Magna  Film  Produc¬ 
tions  Inc.  He  was  a  production 
supervisor  with  the  firm.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 
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IPI  Appoints 
Norwegian 
As  Director 

Zurich 

A  Nonvegian  newspaperman,, 
Per  Monsen,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  International 
Press  Institute,  which  repre¬ 
sents  some  1,500  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  in  50  countries. 

This  w’as  announced  after  a 
meeting  of  the  IPI  Executive 
Board  here  recently. 

Gordon  Young  (United  King¬ 
dom)  was  appointed  assistant 
director  and  A.G.P.  Vittachi 
(Ceylon)  was  confirmed  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Asian  program. 

Per  Monsen,  at  present  Politi¬ 
cal  Editor  of  the  Oslo  news¬ 
paper  Arbeiderbladet,  was  bom 
in  Hamar,  Norway,  in  1913. 
During  the  war  he  was  im¬ 
prisoned  as  a  member  of  the 
Norwegian  Resistance  but  es¬ 
caped  to  Sweden  and  .sensed 
with  the  Norwegian  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  Ser\'ices  in 
Stockholm  and  London.  From 
1948-9  he  was  press  attache 
with  the  Norw'egian  Military' 
Mission  in  Berlin.  He  returned 
to  his  Oslo  newspaper  in  1952. 

His  international  contacts  in¬ 
clude  membership  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  National  Committee  for 
UNESCO,  of  the  Board  of  the 
Nordic  School  of  Journalism, 
Aarhus,  Denmark,  and  of  the 
Council  of  the  Journalism  Cen¬ 
tre  in  Strasbourg. 

In  1953  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  United  States  on  a  grant 
from  the  State  Department  to 
study  American  newspapers, 
and  in  1955  lectured  on  the 
Minnesota  University  Circuit. 

Gordon  Young  joined  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute  four 
years  ago  after  having  been 
for  nine  years  previously  chief 
of  bureau  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail  in  Paris.  Before  the  war  he 
was  chief  of  the  Berlin  office  of 


Reuters  and  he  served  as  a  war 
correspondent  in  India,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  France  and  Germany, 
with  a  period  also  in  Sweden. 
He  is  the  author  of  12  books. 

A.G.P.  Vittachi,  who  is  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Ceylon  Ob¬ 
server,  joined  the  IPI  in  1960. 
From  1951  to  1953  he  was  Lon¬ 
don  editor  for  the  Associated 
Newspapers  of  Ceylon  group. 
He  is  the  author  of  several 
books  and  in  1959  was  winner 
of  the  Ramon  Magsaysay  award 
for  journalism  in  Asia. 

Rohan  Rivett  announced  his 
resignation  as  director  of  IPI  at 
the  general  assembly  last  June. 
He  has  returned  to  newspaper 
work  in  Australia. 


Terrorists 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


was  less  than  two  hours  after 
the  polls  closed  when  the  attack 
came.  He  said  the  terrorists  were 
on  the  roof  of  a  church  just  30 
feet  from  the  bureau  window 
and  with  cries  of  “Muertos  a  los 
Americanos!”  they  cut  loose 
barrage  of  rifle  and  pistol  fire. 

“Everybody  hit  the  floor,”  Mr. 
Collier  wrote.  “They  were  scram¬ 
bling  for  cover  under  tables, 
chairs  or  anything  else  available. 
I  dived  under  the  Teletype  ma¬ 
chine  that  was  sending  my  elec¬ 
tion  story  to  New  York.” 

He  said  that  the  bullets  shat¬ 
tered  windows  and  broke  several 
lights.  Then  the  room  went  dark 
and  the  machines  stopped  dead. 

According  to  Mr.  Collier,  they 
heard  Mr.  Warner  cry  “I  think 
Pm  hit.  Pm  numb  in  the  chest.” 
But  there  was  no  way  of  helping 
him  immediately  because  the 
Reds  had  intensified  the  firing. 

“It  soon  became  evident  they 
weren’t  aiming  at  us  on  the 
floor,  but  just  into  the  room,” 
Mr.  Collier  related. 

Mr.  Collier,  UPI  reporter  Jose 
Valbuena,  and  UPI  photographer 
Carlos  Schiebeck  crawled  across 
the  floor  to  the  wounded  Warner 
and  dragged  him  out  of  the  room 
on  their  hands  and  knees.  They 
took  him  downstairs  in  the  ele¬ 
vator  and  located  the  police,  who 
took  him  to  a  Red  Cross  clinic. 

The  three  newsmen  then  hailed 
an  army  unit  on  the  street  and 
soon  a  military  commander  and 
several  dozen  armed  troops  were 
in  the  UPI  office.  Other  soldiers 
fired  from  the  ground  at  the 
snipers  on  the  church  roof. 

Under  protective  fire  from  the 
soldiers,  the  civilians  were  ev'ac- 
uated  from  the  bureau  office. 
This  was  about  half-an-hour 
after  the  shooting  had  started, 
according  to  Mr.  Collier. 

He  said  the  gun  battle  lasted 
another  hour  and  several  of  the 
snipers  were  believed  shot. 


3  This  Week  Papers 
Kill  Termination  Notice 

Three  newspapers  that  had 
filed  contract  termination  notices 
with  This  Week  Magazine  to 
take  effect  July  1,  have  with¬ 
drawn  these  notices  of  cancella¬ 
tion  and  assured  This  Week  dis¬ 
tribution  through  1964,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ben  G.  Wright, 
president. 

These  newspapers  are:  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
the  Birmingham  News,  and  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 

Mr.  W right  said  that  when  the 
withdrawal  letters  were  sent  in, 
the  publishers  had  stated  they 
were  merely  precautionary 
measures.  This  Week  had  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  regional  program 
in  May  and  some  newspapers 
wished  to  weigh  its  impact  on 
their  own  linage. 

“In  the  past  six  months,”  Mr. 
Wright  said,  “our  member  news¬ 
papers  have  watched  with  keen 
interest  the  growdh  of  our 
regional  adv'ertising  revenue. 
The  remarkable  success  of  this 
program  is  indicated  by  total 
orders  on  the  books,  amounting 
to  nearly  $3,000,000.  This  is 
almost  entirely  the  result  of 
business  that  is  ‘new’’  to  our 
papers  and  our  own  publication.” 
• 

44)-Page  Tab  Report 
Discusses  Nefsroes 

Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Hartford  Times,  Gannett 
afternoon  daily,  published  a  40- 
page  tabloid,  “The  Negro  in 
Hartford,”  as  part  of  its  regular 
editions  Nov.  26.  It  was  the 
result  of  almost  five  months’ 
study  by  staff  wrriter  Don.  0. 
Noel  Jr.  Research  assistance 
was  provided  by  John  O.  Bailey, 
Kay  Maxwell,  J.  Ronald  Spencer 
and  David  Wollstadt. 

Einar  Chidmark,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Charles  Vendet- 
ti,  Morton  Boardman,  Robert 
Pugliese,  Richard  Spafford  and 
Mr.  Noel  provided  illustrations. 

Prepared  as  part  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  “Road  to  Integration” 
project  in  the  Gannett  Group, 
photos  and  articles  from  the 
Hartford  Times  tabloid  went  to 
other  Gannett  dailies. 

• 

Stock  Dividend 

Los  Angeles 

The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Times  Mirror  Company  has  de¬ 
clared  a  year  end  3  percent  stock 
dividend  in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  quarterly  cash  dividend  of 
12*/^  cents  a  share. 

Norman  Chandler,  chairman 
and  president,  said  the  action 
was  taken  “in  view  of  the  con¬ 
tinuing  expansion  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  sale  of  the  tele¬ 
vision  subsidiary.” 
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Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

A  fire  that  destroyed  edi¬ 
torial,  business  and  printing 
facilities  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun 
failed  to  halt  operations. 

New’s,  business  and  advertis¬ 
ing  operations  remain  here; 
composition  and  make-up  are 
handled  in  Indio,  California, 
more  than  200  air  miles  away. 

A  plane  makes  a  daily  round 
trip,  carrying  ads,  copy  and 
part  of  the  various  staffs  in¬ 
volved  in  one  direction,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  and  the  jiress  run— 
28,000 — on  the  return  trip. 

An  early-morning  fire  on  Nov. 
20  gutted  the  Sun’s  building 
shortly  after  the  day’s  last 
paper  had  left  the  plant.  Build¬ 
ing  and  equipment  were  a  total 
loss. 

Later  the  same  morning,  staff 
memljers  assembled  in  the  home 
of  Ruthe  Deskin,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  prepared  a  single 
24-page  edition  and  had  it 
turned  out  on  the  presses  of  the 
Review-Journal. 

On  Thursday  operations  were 
moved  to  a  tin  shed  behind  the 
fire-blackened  shell  of  the  de¬ 
stroyed  structure. 

When  publisher  H.M.  “Hank” 
Greenspun  returned  from  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  trip  some  48  hours  after 
the  blaze,  order  had  been  re¬ 
stored. 

But  sharing  the  presses 
brought  complications.  Only  one 
edition  a  day  could  be  run,  the 
Sun  failed  to  appear  on  the 
Sunday  following  the  fire  be¬ 
cause  of  conflicting  Review- 
Journal  schedules. 

The  solution — until  complete 
operations  are  restored  in  Las 
Vegas  itself — appeared  on  Nov. 
27,  a  week  to  the  day  after  the 
fire,  w’hen  the  Sun  began  print¬ 
ing  at  the  Coachella  Valley 
press  in  Indio.  The  first  “Air¬ 
borne  Edition”  ran  32  pages. 

Two  days  later  new  compos¬ 
ing  room  equipment  arrived. 

Plans  call  for  all  operations 
except  printing  to  be  returned 
to  Las  Vegas  as  soon  as  the 
new’  composing  room  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

Work  is  under  way  on  a  new 
structure  to  house  printing  fa¬ 
cilities. 

• 
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In  the  Nov.  16  issue  of  E&Pj 
page  50,  the  towns  of  Sequim 
and  Roseburg,  both  in  Oregon, 
were  incorrectly  identified  as 
Sequin  and  Roseberge. 
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I  Cartoonist,  Dies 

j  King  Features  Syndicate  car- 
Itoonist  Jimmy  Hatio,  whose 
I  “They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time”  and 
I  “Little  Iodine”  delighted  millions 
j  of  readers  all  around  the  world 
I  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  Carmel’ 
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“They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time”  has 
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Dixie  Newsp 
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colorfully  I  -^PPEAISALS  for  all 
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!  by  King  h  eatures  since  1936,  had 
I  been  ill  for  some  time,  staying 

close  to  his  home,  t  ’  —  _ 

named  “Wit’s  End”  in”'Pebble  I  l24'?« 

Beach,  Calif.  For  the  last  two 
years  Mr.  Hatio  had  been  unable 
to  work  and  his  comics  were  urn. 
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!™co  aunettn  and  later  the  Call 
he  was  rated  as  one  of  the  top 
authorities  in  the  field.  ^ 

When  the  Olympic  Club  foot- 
W1  team  smashed  a  five-year 
old  University  of  California  win- 
.‘"sPii'ed  sports 

he^Cair?  editor  of 

the  Call  took  one  look  at  it 

arinted  it,  and  commanded:  “Do’ 
some  more  of  these”. 

The  result  was  a  semi-weekly 

dtl^,  Swineskm  Gulch”,  It  im- 
m^iately  caught  the  fancy  of 
ban  Francisco  readers. 
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mails,  Jimmy  was  called  unon  to  ' 
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•  H.  Glover  Co..  VentoJr Calif. 
VERNON  V.  PAINP 
Upland  C^i7„_i.  I 


newsrape^servic^ 

Job  Printing 


^  facilities 


«>nnection  to  Waabington? 

Blncii  ^A®"  .  .fulfillment,  t 
Black  A  white  newspaper 
and  press  facilities  availab 
contract  basis.  Call  Mr 
Area  Code  212,  LO  3  krk 
Box  982.  Editor  &  P^bll'she, 


Press  Engineers 


daily 

newspapers 

If  you  are  not  receiv- 
our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili- 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 


55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


2  EIXCLUSIVE 
jsrving  rich, 
toctory  and  conairucii 
cePt.  plant,  isolated.  G 
a^jng,  *36  000  down, 
Newsimper  Broker. 
c»r.,  Anaheim,  Cal 


CALIF.  WEEKLIES 
II  empire,  farm, 
irtion  payroll.  Ex- 
Crossing  »160,000. 

2"23n.^Rfre*;i; 


printing  press 
installations 

•  Dismantling  e  |^gp 

•  Moving  . 

•  Storage  . 

L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  IN 

^*Fnr?°w**  Street 

Wayne.  Indiana 
_  ^  Rhone  744-3296 
Contact:  Gary  Griffin  or  Bill  D 


jack  L.  STOLL 
And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles  28,  California 

national  media  brokers 

•  •  .  since  1946 


ervil-l  "Btlos  request,  flow- 
that 

Remembrances  be  made  in  Mr. 
i*ts  SocLty.' 

editor  8c  publisher  I 


Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACI 


Composing  Room 


GIGANTIC  NEWSPAPER 
UQUIDATION  SALE 


THE  MIAMI  BEACH  SUN 


Composing  Room 


1 — Very  late  model  30  Bluestreak 
Linoty|>e  mixer  ^65106,  with 
Mohr  saw.  quadder.  Microtherm 
electric  pot,  Mar^rach  feeder,  four 
maLtazines,  two  72-channel  and 
two  90-channel  with  four  wide 
90-channel  auxiliaries. 

1-  -Comet  Bluestreak  Linotype  #670, 
with  Comet  electric  iK>t.  Marfrach 
feeder  and  hijfh-speed  TOlT-11 
Teletypesettinsr  unit.  Excellent 
machine  for  production  and  hit^h- 
st>eed  work. 

1 — Bluestreak  Linotype  model  32, 
^57490  with  Microtherm  electric 
IK)t,  hydraquadder,  Mohr  saw, 
Marjjach  fe^er.  four  90-channel 
matrazines  and  four  auxiliaries. 
The  model  32  Linotype  is  a  real 
work  horse  of  any  composing? 
room  liecause  of  its  speed,  ease  of 
oi>eration  and  ability  to  carry  a 
lar^^e  and  well-diversihed  selec¬ 
tion  of  matrices. 

1 — Model  31  Bluestreak  Linotype, 
#60188,  Marirach  feeder.  Micro¬ 
therm  electric  i>ot,  four  ma^a- 


1  Model  31  Bluestreak  Linotyi>e, 
#60189,  Mar^ach  feetler,  Micro¬ 
therm  electric  pot,  four  maga¬ 
zines.  Can  you  imaKine  a  Model 
31  Linotype  with  a  Teletyi>eset- 
tinir  equipment? 

1 — Mode!  8  Linotype.  #36381,  with 
electric  pot,  Mar^cach  feeder,  two 
magazines  and  Teletypesettin^t 
equipment.  This  machine  is  ideal 
for  a  small  shop. 


High  Quality  — 

High  Production  Equipment 


RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  from  the 
Ultra-Motdem  Miami  Herald 


CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 


Tim  firm  with  financial  integrity 
and  responsibility 

75  West  Dedham  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Tel.  COpley  7-5390 


Composing  Room 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Presses  &  Machinery 


INTERTYPES 


MODEL  F.4/4  Mixer  —  4/90  &  4/S4 
maKS.— 4  Molds 

MODEL  G.4  Mixer  —  2/90  &  2/72 
mags.— 6  Molda 

MODEL  G-4/2  Mixer  —  2/90,  2/72  &  | 
2/34  mags. — 6  Molds 
MODEL  H-S  Heodletter  Machine  —  ! 
3/72  mags.— 4  Molds 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

16  Page  Capacity 
Manufactured  1947 


SCOTT  PRESS- 


LINOTYPES 


Model  2/1  wiUi  standard  folder  ^  i>age 
delivery.  Cutler  Hammer  50  HP  AC 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  casting  box, 
heavy  duty  boring  machine,  tubular 
router  and  stereo  equipment. 


8  UNITS  —  DOUBLE  FOU)ER  _ 
BALLOON  FORMER  COIX)R  cn. 
INDER  and  REVERSE  —  SCOTT  L 
ARM  REELS  and  JONES  AUTO. 
MATIC  TENSIONS  —  AC  125  HP  J 
MOTOR  PRESS  DRIVE. 


MODEL  30  MIXER  —  4/90  &  4/S4 
mags.— 0  Molds 

AH  with  Quadders,  Saws.  Blowers, 
Electric  Pots.  Feeders,  A.C.  Motors 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Leocington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


These  are  steel  cylinder,  roller  beariat 
units  installed  new  in  1938  and  htn 
heavy  duty  3  to  2  double  folder.  Mv 
be  inspected  in  operation  on  spot  a 
full  color  work  and  can  be  itnmediaW) 
available. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  t-tstt 


SAVE  COMPOSING  ROOM  COSTS 
with  Handy  Fillers  printed  copy,  fills 
holes  fast.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  FVan- 
cisco. 


2  Units — 32  pages — 22%" 


8  GOSS  UNITS 


GOOD  EQUIPMFaJT  I 

DEEPLY  DEPRECIATED  | 

Available  jor  Immediate  Delivery  \ 
Chemco  Olympian  Model  Roll  Film  i 
Camera;  C-4  Intertype,  factory  built  ; 
for  IT'S  operation  :  Hoe  direct  pressure  | 
700-ton  press,  completely  reconditioned. 

Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart,  Inc. 
712  S.  Federal  St.,  Chicago  6.  III. 


with  2  Extra  Color  Cylinders. 
Double  Folder;  Complete  Stereo; 
Vacuum  Pony  Autoplate,  Stahi 
Former,  Router,  Mat  Roller, 
Chases,  Gas  Pot. 


Reasonably  Priced  for  Quick 
Removal 


Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  foldsn. 
22%-  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  i 
color  humps,  6  sets  of  angle  bars,  2-lH 
HP.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline  reels,  CUm 
tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors.  Availabk 
Now!  Located  Pasadena,  CaJiforaii. 
Will  divide. 


MODKl.  K4  INTF.UIT'I'H  HmiSETTER 
complete  with  mats.  etc.  like  new.  Save 
approx.  $14,000.00.  Tompkins — 712  S. 
Clark,  Chicago. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  Sf.  N.Y,  17  OX  7-4590 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealert" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513. 


OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
2  Unit  Goss  Suburban 
2  Unit  Thatcher 

6  Unit  Vanguard.  This  machine  can  be 
broken  up  as  follows: 

2  Units  plus  folder 

3  Units  plus  folder 

4  Units  plus  folder,  or  it  can  be  sold 

as  it  is. 


GOSS  DEK-A-TUBE 


16-Page  ^  and  %  folder — 2  color  pau. 
compensators,  side  lay  regist«--H 
HP  2-motor  AC  drive— complete  stsno 
— available  now  I 

All  New  1953 


1 — Wood  Junior  Autoplate  .i28388, 
R.H.  Operation  manufactured  in 
1950.  Machine  is  equipped  with  a 
vacuum  casting  box  and  pneu¬ 
matic  pump.  Will  produce  three 
plates  a  minute.  23i°(;  cut  off — 
PLATE  THICKNESS. 

1 —  Wood  Automatic  Autoplate  ip~2, 
L.  H.  Operation.  Rebuilt  by 
W<K)d  in  June  19,59.  MACHINE 
IS  EQUIPPED  WITH  A  VACU¬ 
UM  CASTING  BOX.  23, V  cut  off 
— PLATE  THICKNESS. 

2—  VERY  LATE  MODEL  Wood 
Heavy  Duty  AUTOSHAVERS- - 
water  cooled  back  and  cores  for 
23, cut  off— PLATE  THICK¬ 
NESS. 

1 — Linotype  Model  31  Bluestreak, 
41^57943,  Microtherm  electric  pot, 
feeder,  spacebands.  Also  includes 
fast,  easy,  one-turn  magazine 
shift,  and  four  fonts  of  the  finest 
faces. 

1 — Model  33  Bluestreak  Linotype, 
jir652T9,  Microtherm  electric  pot, 
four  main  extra-wide  9U-channei 
magazines,  four  molds  (three  re¬ 
cessed),  metai  feeder.  A  sui>er 
display  Linotyjte  for  wide-range. 
The  extra  width  of  5%  inches  is 
35%  wider  than  standani  maga¬ 
zines  which  allows  you  to  accom¬ 
modate  wide  and  large  display 
faces  without  affecting  its  capac¬ 
ity  for  the  smaller  text  faces. 
Cuts  hand  comi>osition  of  display 
and  speeds  production  of  text  as 
well  as  increasing  comixtsing 
room  capacity.  Sets  fat  24  point 
and  36  point  faces  smoothly. 


Mat  Moiders 

Goss  45U-roller;  R.  Hoe  direct  pres¬ 
sure,  hydraulic  Mat  Molder,  750-ton 
capacity  heated  base;  Lake  Erie 
Direct-O-Mat  800-ton  capacity, 
heated  base.  For  around  the  clock 
service — available  now  are  these 
molding  giants. 

Universal  Ptg.  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 
_ Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey _ 


Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Ine. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  5-6468  N.Y. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  , 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  l-m  ADVB 


48-PAGE  GOSS  Rotary  Straightline 
Press,  3  decks;  2  folders;  21  cut¬ 
off  ;  Pony  auto-plate ;  6.0()0  lb.  metal 
pot;  26  turtles;  26  chases;  Scott  mat 
roller:  all  for  $18,000.  Other  hot  metal 
equipment  available.  Going  offset  in  ’64. 
Contact  F'red  McFarlin,  The  Daily 
Times,  Melbourne,  Fla. 


24  pp.  SCO’IT  PRESS.  2  plates  wide,  progre 
23A"  cutoff,  double  color  <ieck  hilf  I  Diily 
and  quarter  folder,  ideal  for  neve-  r 
paper  and  color  circulars,  good  cos- 
dition. 


Material  for  Sale 


40  pp.  GOSS  PRESS,  2  plates  wide. 
23 A"  cutoff,  single  color  deck,  two 
folders  in  tandem,  one  with  quarter 
folder,  good  condition. 


FOR  SALE: 

27  Custom  Built  Bound 
Volume  Newspaper  Files 
Olive  green  finish,  excellent  conditioi 
will  sell  ail  or  part,  size  24%*  deep — 
84*  high — 61*  wide.  All  30  volume  ca¬ 
pacity  one  piece  two  row  adjustable 
roller  shelf  construction  with  roller 
type  center  opening  lock  doors  which 
disappear  into  top  and  bottom  of  cabi¬ 
net.  Write  or  call  Mr.  B.  Lark,  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agent.  Detroit  News,  Detroit, 
Michigan  48231. 


GOSS  PRESS  23-9/16” 


Newspaper  Publishers.  Ine. 

21  N.  Main  St.  East  St.  Louis,  HI. 


8  HSLC  units  (2  reversible)  —  2  color 
cylinders  —  2  double  folders  with  3 
C-H  conveyor  —  plate  conveyor  —  Cline 
3  arm  reels  and  automatic  tensions  — 
2  AC  2  motor  press  drives  (new  1948) 
Excellent  condition  —  Available  now  I 
Can  divide  as  two  4-unit  presses. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


12-Page  Duplex  Tubular — com.  stsrio 
16-Page  Duplex  Tubular — com.  sUrto 
Pony  Autoplate  22%*  w/4  ton  else 
trie  pot,  pump  &  spout 
Pony  Autoplate  28^"  Pump  &  spout 
Autoplate  and  hand  equipment 
Stereotype  Chases 


60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


KNIVES  SHARPENED— side,  per  set 
$8.00,  back  $2.00;  pot  well  scraper.  4 
Bladex,  $4.50;  Matrix  file  tool  $4.50 ; 
part  to  repair  broken  end  of  1st  elev 
slide,  $8.00  ;  Chase  screws — large  $2.50. 
small  $1.00;  Matrix  combination  gage 
$6.00;  Mouthpiece  vent  tool  $3.00;  2 
mag  frame  repair  lugs  $4.00 ;  Star 
wheel  broach  $4.00;  Linometer  $15.00 ; 
Reid  plunger  cleaner  $40.00;  brush 
$7.00;  C-230  Pinion  standard  or  over¬ 
size  $12.00.  Wm.  Reid  Co.,  2271  Cly- 
bourn,  Chicago-14,  III. 


GOING  OFFSET.  Selling  Model  E 
Duplex;  Comet  Lino  and  Model  8,  both 
with  ’TTS ;  two  ’ITS  perforators ;  Fair- 
child  Scan-A-Graver,  six  month’s  old; 
two  8'  steel  newspaper  makeup  stones; 
flat  plate  shaver;  almost  new  Nolan 
shall  mortiser.  All  in  top  condition. 
Available  March  1.  Selling  singly  or  as 
a  unit.  Make  us  an  offer  I  The  Herald. 
Ahoskie,  N.C. 


Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Ist. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE.  8-3744  N.J.  OX.  6-5468  N.T. 


GOSS  48-page  arch  type  unit  styk 
press,  three  floor  units  and  doubk 
folder  22%*  cut-off.  A.C.  press  motor 
drive;  electric  metal  pot,  Pony  Auto- 
plate;  Sta-Hi  and  router.  John  Griffithi 
Co.,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N** 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 


6  GOSS  UNITS 


If'anleil  to  Itur 


Perforator  Tape 


PERFORA’TOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8*  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 


22%*  cut-off,  2  color  cylinders  for  4 
color  Pony  Autoplate  available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSFS 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  FX3UIPMBNT 


Photoengraving  Equipment 


SCAN-A-GRAVER.  #F-371  Cadet.  65  j 
line  screen,  complete.  Used  14  months,  j 
Perfect  condition.  $2,750.00  our  floor.  ' 
Can  he  moved  in  auto.  Available  De-  : 
cember  1st.  The  Leader.  600  Bay  i 
Avenue,  Point  Pleasant  Beach,  New  i 
Jer.sey.  Area  Code  201,  899*1000. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Worlm,  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City.  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8S41. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-45M 


Linotsrpes — I  ntertypes — Ludlows _ 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
186  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


MODEL  “K”  ELROD.  SERIAL  K-331- 

E.  Good  condition.  $1,500.  Convention  |  WANTED:  Used  lift  truck  wit):  re 
Press.  216  West  Church  Street.  Jack-  |  volving  newsprint  roll  clamp.  Timee 
sonville-2,  Florida.  Journal,  Vineland,  N,  J, 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


idministratire 


Display  Advertising 


Circulation 


1  omCE  MANAGER-ACCOUNTANT  ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR,  man  or 

L  cvparianceil  iiccountant  with  depart-  !  woman,  sell  statewide  via  phone, 
‘  man.iKement  capabilities  needed  I  Permanent.  Liberal  draw,  commission. 

for  daily.  Metropolitan  New  I  Benefits,  retirement.  Box  802,  Eldltor 

•T  York  area  with  srrowinK  70-M  publica-  &  Publisher, 

.  tioe  Good  salary,  fringe  benefits.  Box - — - 

rn  Editor  &  Publisher.  RCTAIL  SALESMAN  who  wants  ad- 

^  _ -  - - 1  vantages  of  New  York  life  without 

*  ji'^WSPAI’ER  BUSINESS  MANAGER  crowds  and  commuting.  Top  New  Jersey 
Jrith  cost  accounting,  personnel  experi-  <laily — over  75,000 — needs  retail  man 

•see  and  record  of  growth,  profit.  All  due  to  staff  promotions.  Should  have  2 

2  reylies  strictly  confidential.  Box  805,  years’  experience;  l)e  able  to  handle 

t  Editor  A  Publisher.  some  copy  layout.  Write  in  confidence, 

^  background  and  salary  needed.  Top 

*  (.’iVculafion  IwnefiU.  Box  811,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

— - - ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Weekly 

pf  aPPUCATIONS  invited  from  expe-  group  East  Coast,  choice  living  area, 
Co  ritooed  circulation  managers  willing  to  Well-versed  in  ad  promotion  and  man- 
ig  |,(|p  build  up  lively  Nassau,  Bahamas,  agement  of  salesmen.  Suburban  experi- 
moming  tabloid  which  merits  double  j  ence  preferred.  Top  references.  Dra¬ 
in  present  circulation.  If  you  really  I  matic  income  with  volume  increase, 
enjoy  hard  work,  you  can  have  a  great  Box  842,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

time  on  this  assignment.  Apply,  giving  I  - ; — ■ 

references  and  approximate  salary  re-  DISPLAY  SALES;  Start  now  with 

iluired.  to:  General  Manager,  Nassau  I  established  accounts.  Expanding  12- 
Gttsrdian.  Box  268,  Nassau,  Bahamas.  I  paper  chain  S.  W.  of  Chicago  needs  3 

- - salesmen  or  women.  Start  now-$100.00 

EXCBT.LENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  I  plus.  K.  Johnson,  200  Main  St., 
qualified  Circulation  Manager.  Eve-  I  Lemont,  Illinois. 

ning  and  Sunday  daily.  Zone  7.  Salary  | - - 

commensurate  with  experience  and  j  EDGING  .lO.  seeking  junior  partner  to 
background.  Modern  plant — aggressive  share  chores  of  old  established  southern 
newapaper.  Write  qualifications  first  New  England  weekly.  Right  man  can 
letter.  Box  745,  Editor  A  Publisher.  buy  in  for  rush,  or  earn  partnership 

- nut  of  profits.  Bo.\  825,  Editor  A  Pub- 

(IRCULATION  MANAGER  for  large  lisher. 

controlleti  circulation  weekly.  Good  I - - 

reierences  re<iuired.  Start  now.  Write  |  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  young  ex- 
K.  Johnson.  The  Spectator,  113  Cass  '  i>erienced  man  on  11.000  daily  in  cen- 
Street.  Joliet.  Illinois.  \  tral  Ohio,  (kxxl  salary  plus  commis- 

_ sion.  employe  profit-sharing  |)lan,  re- 

nUrtlav  AdrertixiniF  tirement  plan  and  group  insurance.  Job 

Utspiay  /taterusing  offers  security  and  challenRe.  Please 

^  Kive  full  resume  and  refeiences  first 

ADVERT*ISING  DIRBCTTOR  for  small  writing.  All  replies  confidential.  Con- 
F'lorida  daily.  Must  know  all  phases  of  tact  K^neral  manaRer.  Mount  Vernon 


Street.  Joliet.  Illinois. 

Display  Advertising 


.uvertising  and  be  able  to  supervise  News,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio. 

ptnonnel.  Prefer  man  30-50.  Box  747,  - _ 

Editor  A  Publisher. _  VAitorial 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  (1)  ex-  - - - - 

perienced  display;  (1)  outside  classified.  SPORTS  WRITER — SOUTH  FLORIDA.  i 
Good  opportunity  and  salary  in  modern.  Need  man  with  good  feature  touch  who  ; 
progressive,  smog-free  community,  can  spell.  Layout  desirable.  No.  2  man 
Dsily  Ledger-Gazette,  Lancaster,  Calif,  on  3-man  staff.  Heavy  local  coverage. 


Editorial  I 


PRESTTGE  CHICAGO  AREA  news¬ 
paper  chain,  nationally  recognized  for 
unique  approach  to  suburban  jour¬ 
nalism,  has  staff  opening  for  experi¬ 
enced  man.  Prefer  college  grraduate.  To 
handle  news  coverage  and  features  in 
growing  community.  Young,  award¬ 
winning  staff :  vigorous  editorial  policy  : 
many  company  benefits.  .Send  full 
resume,  photo,  and  clips  to:  Charles 
E.  Hayes,  Executive  Editor,  Paddock  ' 
Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights, 
Illinois. 

REPORTERyEDITOR  needed  immedi¬ 
ately  by  Virginia  semi-weekly.  Stand¬ 
ards  are  high  and  hours  sometimes 
long.  All-around  ability  needed.  Write 
fully,  enclose  picture,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Hanes  Byerly,  The  Tidewater 
News,  Franklin,  Va. 

SPORTS  WRITER  —  Midwest  A.M. 
paper  is  expanding  sports  staff.  Appli¬ 
cant  must  have  some  desk  experience, 
although  he  will  be  used  also  for 
staffing  major  Midwest  events.  Salary 
good.  Confidence  respected.  Box  784, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

STAFF  WRITER  for  expanding  news  | 
bureau  in  nationally-known  Michigan 
engineering  college.  News  and  feature 
ability  more  important  than  experience. 
Details  to  Box  800,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  \ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Stimulating  job  with  a  future  on  ,3- 
man  copy  desk.  Vacancy  created  by 
staff  promotions  due  to  our  continuing 
growth.  I.«ading  suburban  chain  of 
five  award-winning  offset  weeklies  on 
Chicago’s  North  Shore.  30,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Competitive  salary  plus  good  po¬ 
tential.  Excellent  fringe  Iwnefits  and 
working  conditions.  Modern  offices.  A  | 
good  step  up  for  a  reporter  who  writes  i 
clean,  tight  copy.  Under  40,  David  I 
Roe.  Hollister  Publications,  Wilmette,  j 
III.  I 


EDITOR  wanted  for  growing  wwkly — 
part  of  large  chain  in  Bergen  County, 
New  Jersey,  30  minutes  from  NYC. 
All-around  experience  necessary,  in¬ 
cluding  writing  etlitorials  and  make¬ 
up.  handling  staff.  Box  832,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ASSISTANT 

Public  Relations  Department  of  major 
Philadelphia  pharmaceutical  manu¬ 
facturer  offers  an  outstanding  op- 
l>ortunity  to  energetic,  experienced 
writer  in  industrial  communications. 
Duties;  Prepare  features,  editorials, 
depth  articles  for  use  in  employee  pub¬ 
lications;  other  employee  communica¬ 
tion  projects.  Five  years  or  more  news, 
magazine  or  other  appropriate  industrial 
relations  experience  desirable.  Merit 
salary  increase  program,  liberal  com¬ 
pany  l)enefits.  Send  complete  personal 
history — mention  salary  needs  in  reply 
to  Box  815,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  EImployerl 


FAST  REPORTER  with  6  months’  to  a 
year’s  experience — probably  now  with 
weekly  or  small  daily — for  active  town 
beat  with  New  England  daily.  Many 
company  l>enefits;  good  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  full  details,  salary,  first 
letter.  Box  847,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTEIR  for  up¬ 
state  (N.Y.)  afternoon  daily.  Re¬ 
sponsible  i)osition  —  immediate  open¬ 
ing.  G<xxl  |iay  and  other  l)enefits.  State 
experience,  education,  salary  range, 
date  available.  Box  845,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


progressive,  smog-free  community,  can  spell.  Layout  desirable.  No.  2  man 
Dsily  Ledger-Gazette,  Lancaster,  Calif,  on  3-man  staff.  Heavy  local  coverage. 

-  25,000  p.m.,  6-day.  Write:  Bob  Maher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  two  ex-  Hollywood  Sun-Tattler,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

perienced  advertising  men  to  manage  - - - 7 

brsneh  sales  offices  of  magazine.  Please  CONNECTICUT  DAILY  seeks  experi- 
»nd  all  information  first  letter  to  Box  enced  wire  editor  to  replace  man  re- 
750,  Editor  A  Publisher,  tiring.  Must  be  able  to  handle  tape.  10,- 

-  000  afternoon  daily.  Fine  company 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  ex-  benefits.  Give  full  details.  Box  785, 
perienced  retail  advertising  salesman.  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

Mart  he  between  the  ages  of  25  to  35  - 

aiut  have  5  to  10  years’  local  display  COPYREADER  —  Morning  paper  of 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


m  Address. 


experience.  We  prefer  a  man  who 


over  100,000  needs  a  desk  man  with  |  = 


now  working  on  a  combination  news-  2  to  5  years  of  experience.  Advance-  ' 
paper  under  100,000  circulation  who  ment  possibilities  good  on  paper  putting 
wenta  to  move  up  to  a  metropolitan  renewed  emphasis  on  quality  copydesk.  \ 
lisily.  This  position  has  adequate  op-  Midwest  background  preferred.  Box  . 
portunity  for  a  good  salesman  to  grow  787,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


nnd  prosper.  Chart  Area  6.  Write 
giving  employment  and  personal  history 
to  Box  766,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY 
SALESMAN 


EDITOR  for  Coin  publication;  also 
newspaper-printing  trade  journal.  All 
benefits.  Box  797,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


=  Classification , 


EXPERIENCED  RHa>ORTER  for  gen-  m 


Here's  a  fine,  permanent  position  op-  eral  assignments  and  part  of  expanding  g 
portunity  for  an  enthusiastic  and  pity  Hall-Courthouse  routine_  on  morn-  g 
confident  ad  salesman.  Good  possibility  iog  daily  in  city  of  45,000  in  Zone  3.  ^ 

for  advancement  with  a  well-respected.  Give  full  background,  salary  desired  in  m 
strongly-established  evening  daily  and  letter.  Box  790,  EMitor  A  Publisher.  g 

Sunday  A.M.  publication.  You’ll  be  sell-  - -  = 

iitg  in  a  competitive  metropolitan  mar-  FINANCIAL  REPORTER,  seasoned,  ^ 


krt  of  over  200,000  located  in  Zone  6. 
you’ll  receive  good  pay  and  will 


creative,  energetic,  for  responsible  as¬ 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily. 


participate  in  our  Bonus  Plan  immedi-  based  in  New  York,  national  in  scope,  m 
ately.  Interested?  Mail  complete  resume  Interest  in  banking  desirable  but  not  m 
in  confidence  to  812,  Editor  A  Pul^  essential.  Exceptional  opportunity  par-  m 


ticularly  for  a  young  man  seeking  to 
develop  personally  and  professionally  in  _ 
EXPERie.vced  salbsman/M.vNAOER  this  specialty.  Box  810,  Editor  A  Pub-  I  g 
reiuired  for  Nassau,  Bahamas,  daily,  lisher,  ]  = 

Must  be  strong  on  promotion  and  able  -  S 

to  produce  volume  business  on  own  and  HARD-WORKING  NEWSMAN  to  write  g 

by  directing  work  of  two  other  sales-  and  edit  quality  semi-weekly.  Chart  M 

nien.  Only  men  who  enjoy  hard  work,  area  3.  Thorough  knowledge  all  phases  m 

fisaw.  Apply,  giving  references  and  ap-  news  writing  and  desk  work.  $115.  = 


proximate  salary  required,  to:  General 
Manager,  Nassau  Guardian,  Box  268, 
N^uaau,  Bahamas. 


Box  808»  Editor  &  Publisher. 


G  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 


Nassau,  Bahamas.  IRANIAN 

- MORNING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR:  Rapidly  TRAINED 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
DAILY  NiaiDS  U.S. 
MANAGING  EDITOR, 


growing  suburban  daily  seeks  aggres-  SPORTS  EDITOR  -  FEATURE  WRIT-  I 
»ive  ad  department  leader.  Must  per-  ER.  AND  M.\N  EXPERIENCED  IN  I 
wnally  like  selling.  Top  salary— liberal  MAKEUP  AND  REWRITE.  ' 

bonuses— company  benefits.  Chance  of  GOOD  SALARY. 

»  life-time.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  844,  WILL  PAY  TRANSPORTATION.  , 
Editor  A  Publisher.  BOX  796,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  I 

editor  8C  publisher  for  December  7,  1963 


m  To  Run; . Times 

I  Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden  = 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  e  New  York,  New  York,  10022  1 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

Editorial 

WRITERS 

IBM 

New  work  has  created  Impor¬ 
tant  positions  for  writers  in 
several  areas  related  to  pro¬ 
gramming  systems.  You  should 
have  the  skill  to  research,  In¬ 
terpret,  organize,  and  present 
technical  material  in  clear, 
concise  writing. 

WRITER:  Organize  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  publication  bulletins 
and  manuals  describing  how  to 
use  computer  programs.  In¬ 
volves  the  analysis  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  technical  personnel 
and  the  presentation  of  Infor¬ 
mation  for  customer  use. 

WRITER- ANALYST:  Analyze 
in  manual  form  the  complex 
Internal  logic  of  programming 
systems.  This  includes  research 
of  existing  program  documen-  | 
tatlon  to  prepare  flow  charts,  j 
tables,  and  text  so  that  tech¬ 
nical  personnel  can  understand 
the  logic  of  programming  sys¬ 
tems. 

I 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Require  a 
minimum  of  one  year's  experi¬ 
ence  in  expository  writing.  Re¬ 
location  expenses  are  paid. 
Location  is  In  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York.  IBM  Is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

Please  write,  outlining  your 
qualifications,  to: 

E.  D.  Rodgers,  Box  390 
IBM  Coip.,  Dept.  545  Ml 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS 
MACHINES  CORPORATION 


FOOD  EDITOR.  Youns;  woman  in  30- 
40-year  ranKe  with  journalistic  bark- 
Itround  —  knowledge  of  pictures  — 
competent  in  home  economics  and  food 
pre|>aration  —  to  head  Midwestern 
newspapers  kitchen  home  economics 
oi>eration.  Poise,  speaking  ability  also 
desirable  factors.  Write  Box  820,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

GENEHIAL  REPORTER  for  small  daily 
in  Northern  Illinois.  Beat  to  cover 
courthouse  and  city  government  offices. 
Write:  Thomas  T.  West,  Publisher, 
Herald,  Morris,  III. 

GIRL  for  society,  general  news  desk 
on  fast-moving  semi-weekly.  Will  train 
right  person,  preferably  from  New 
England-New  York  area.  Interest,  en¬ 
thusiasm  essential.  Write  John  W, 
Nash,  Times  Publishing  Co.  Box  539, 
New  Milford,  Conn. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  needs  good  right- 
hand  man  assist  area  news,  wire, 
heads.  8-M  Afternoon  daily.  Write 
fully:  Oneida  (New  York)  Dispatch. 

SPORTS  DESK  MAN 

with  a  flair  for  makeup  wanted  by  the 
Louisville  Times.  Man  with  experience 
on  good  daily  operation  preferr^.  Age 
25-35.  College  degree.  Excellent  bene¬ 
fits  on  an  afternoon  paper.  Send 
resume  to  Cleve  Rumble,  Director.  Ein- 
ployee  Relations,  The  Louisville  Times, 
Louisville  2.  Kentucky. 

SPO'RTS  EDITOR  —  Wisconsin  daily, 
17. QUO  circulation,  near  Milwaukee. 
Need  editor  to  develop  !g>ort  pages  with 
primarily  local  sports  (high  school  and 
college  level)  and  a  side  bar  interest 
in  outdoor  and  participation  sports. 
Will  supervise  a  two  man  department. 
Send  full  resume  and  salary  expected 
to:  Personnel  Manager.  Waukesha 
Daily  Freeman,  Wauke^a,  Wisconsin. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  East  Coast  50,000 
morning  daily.  Oillege  graduate  with  at 
least  7  years’  experience,  some  in  execu¬ 
tive  capacity.  Mature  news  and  layout 
Judgment.  Submit  complete  resume, 
references  and  salary  anticipated.  Box 
838,  Editor  &  Publi^er. 


REPORTER 


HORIZONS 

UNUMITEO 

That’s  the  title  of  our 
recent  acclaim-win¬ 
ning  series  on  career 
opportunities.  But  it 
also  can  apply  to  your 
future  here  at  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

We’re  looking  for  re¬ 
porters  who  can  write, 
copy  readers  who  can 
edit. 

If  you  want  to  work 
where  talent  is  re¬ 
warded  and  where 
minimums  aren’t  max- 
imums,  tell  us  about 
yourself.  Write  to: 

Personnel  Department 

The 

Philadelphia 

Inquirer 

400  N.  Broad  St. 
Phila.  1,  Penna. 


Leading  Southeast  daily  seeks 
competent  journeyman  or 
promising  beginner.  High 
standards  rewarded  with  top 
pay  ;  chance  for  advancement ; 
all  company  benefits.  Over 
100,000  circulation.  (Coastal  city 
in  prime  recreation  area.  Mod¬ 
erate  climate. 

Box  835 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  leading 
2one  1  newspai>er.  We  major  in  local 
coverage.  After  self-starting  comer 
with  ideas.  Box  830,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  WRITER  with  initiative,  wit 
and  imagination  for  bright  features, 
depth  reporting  on  a  newspaper  with 
a  fresh  aigtroach,  few  sacr^  cows. 
College  or  newspaper  clips  will  show 
your  style.  If  you  can  write  short, 
sharp  editorials,  so  much  the  lietter, 
W,  N.  Roesgen,  M.E.,  Sandusky  (Ohio) 
Register, 

Free  Lance 

PHO’TO-JOURN  ALIS’TS  in  major 
cities;  trade  journal  assignments  in 
all  fields.  Box  841,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

WRITiaiS— A  im  STS— PHO’TOGRAPHERS 
for  assignments.  Dept.  7,  Box  530-E, 
No.  Hollywood,  California. 

Mechanical-Production 

COMBINATION 
’TUBE  — PRESS  POREJMAN 
Management  oriented,  cost-conscious 
foreman  for  plant  doing  80-100  pages 
a  week.  Southern  Zone  1.  Need  stereo 
skill.  Salary  $160  -|-  bonus.  Full  bene¬ 
fits.  Pleasant  town.  Union. 

Box  767.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THiaiE  IS  AN  OPEJNING  in  the 
Southwest  for  an  experienced  Linotype 
machinist  with  some  knowledn  of  eieo- 
tronics.  Good  working  conditions,  good 
pay  and  fringe  benefits.  In  r4>ly  give 
full  information  including  age,  educa¬ 
tion,  experience,  family  statas  and 
starting  salary  expected.  Box  755,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST  for  14-machine  shop. 
Lobster  shift;  40-hr.  week.  Good  pay. 
TTS  experience  preferred.  Call  or 
write:  Jack  Kenner,  The  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio. 

OPERA’TOR-PRINTER  or  Printer- 
Pressman  needed  immediately  by 
county-seat  weekly.  Losing  foreman  to 
service  soon.  Write  fully  to:  Ei^ne 
N,  Marten,  LaGrange  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  LaGrange,  Indiana. 

TTS  OPEIRA’rOR  openings  on  day  or 
night  shifts.  If  you  are  experienced 
and  will  move  to  Baltimore,  we  will 
pay  transportation  and  moving  expenses 
upon  acceptance.  Union  scale  in  non¬ 
union  shop;  7  paid  holidays;  paid 
vacation,  hospitalization  and  sick  bwe- 
fits.  Latest  equipment.  Call:  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rett  in  Baltimore,  BE  5-9141  or  New 
York,  RE  2-2889.  Or  write  Monumental 
Ptg.  Co.,  32nd  &  E3m  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Promotion 

■ - - - - - - - - 

LIVELY  NEW  JEHISEY  DAILY  needs 
a  good  copy-layout  gal  or  guy.  Must  be 
self-starter  with  media  or  affency  ex¬ 
perience.  You’ll  be  working  in  all 
phasee  of  ad,  editorial  and  circulation 
promotion.  Job  open  Dec.  16,  must  be 
filled  by  Jan.  1.  Write  today  for  fast, 
confidential  r4>ly.  Box  777,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Public  Relations 


I  PR/SCIHNCE  WRI’TER.  Johns  Hob. 
kins  Medical  Institutions  seeks  youu 
imaginative  man  who  knows  Tow! 
nalism,  P.R.  fundamentals  and  wko 
can  write  science  in  academic  environ, 
ment  for  assistant  PR  director  post 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements,  and 
references  to  James  C.  Butler.  Oirse 
tor  of  P.R.,  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
Institutions,  601  N.  Broadway.  Baltl. 
more,  Md.  21205. 

ASSISTANT’S  to  prepare  for  manags- 
ment  of  branch  PR  offices  in  collan 
communities.  Zones  2,  5,  9.  Career  on. 
portunity.  College  fraternity  raem^ 
preferrerl.  Send  full  resume.  Box  824 
Eklitor  &  Publisher,  ‘ 

TYIP  ETRM  has  opening  in  Albany, 
New  York,  for  tierson  with  newswritint 
background.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement  in  corporate  PR  field.  Boi 
818,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

TRADE  SCHOOI^ 
Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertypa  Instruction 
FSwe  Information 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Une  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVI 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payafels  witt 
ordtr)  4  tisiM  9  80e  par  lisa  tssli 
insertion;  3  times  9  90c;  2  9  $L00; 

1  time  SLID  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SIk 
for  box  tsrvice  and  count  u  1  addi¬ 
tional  lino  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimao. 
Air-mail  seryice  on  blind  ads  SLOO  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinpa,  etc- 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  Etf 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  retail. 

JOE  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supiriy 
of  printed  employment  application  farms 
by  sendinp  self-addressed  lOc  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classiled  Departaest 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIHCATIONS; 

4  timet  9  per  line  tech  inserta; 

3  times  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1-45:  1  tioe 
$L55  par  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  far  baa 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  ia 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-suil 
service  on  blind  ads  $L00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  classified  advartisinq  it  set  in  6-poiat 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  ia 
^peint  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  linok 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (sea 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  ba 
billed  at  10  timet  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  utinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  tipnatare 
in  Voiue  Light  8,  10,  1%  or  14-poiat 
maximum,  will  he  charged  by  apate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  ef 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  Tho  use  ef 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  ’’clastifad 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Ditptaqr 
it  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
Inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per  | 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders’ 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re- 
pliu  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y..  10022 
Phene  PLoxa  2-7050 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


COUEGE  JOURNALISM  TEACHER. 
HSJ  Illinois,  17  years'  collese-teaching 
(iperience  and  publications  advisor,  de- 
lirM  college  teaching  position  in  fail, 
'(4.  Box  K'.'6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IS-YBJAR  NEWSMAN  with  outstanding; 
rteoii  on  outstanding;  newspapers  seeks 
position  teiichinK  journalism  at  college 
oruniversity;  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  nawsgathering,  editing,  layout;  win¬ 
ner  of  national  and  reg;ional  journalism 
(Wards;  now  employed  in  executive 
newsroom  t  apacity ;  MS  in  journalism. 
Box  791>  Eiitor  &  Publisher. 


iflminigtrative 


COULD  YOU  use  an  advertising,  circu- 
lition,  printing  promotion  man,  with 
newsroom  experience,  in  a  daily  or 
veelily  situation  you  believe  could  be 
built  to  justify  a  thousand  dollars  a 
month  to  me  in  salary  and,  or,  stock  ? 
Cell  or  write  (strictest  confidence)  my 
rapresentative,  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service.  Phone  274-3670,  P.  O,  Box 
1132,  Greensboro,  N.O.,  27402. 

UNCOMPROMISING  PROFESSIONAL 
wants  connection  exercising  his  several 
(kills;  facile  writer,  imaginative  pho- 
tofrspher  with  wide  technical  back¬ 
ground,  first-hand  knowledge  produc¬ 
tion,  hot  and  cold.  Youngish  veteran 
of  21  years  on  newspapers,  accustomed 
management  level.  Small  western  col¬ 
lege  town  preferred-top  job  or  eventual 
part  or  full  ownership.  Size  not  im¬ 
portant.  Quality,  potential,  are.  Box 
843,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  GENERAL  MANAGER  metro 
wueklies  seeks  job  as  manager  small 
daily,  or  assistant  to  publisher  medium 
daily.  Box  792.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN.  extremely  well  versed  in 
all  phases  of  newspatier  production, 
laeks  a  challenging  position  in  news¬ 
paper  administration.  Background  in¬ 
cludes;  production  managing  and 
practical  trade  experience,  limited  ne¬ 
gotiating,  ad-customer  relations,  etc. 
Printing  Management  Degree.  Box  807, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


ALL-AROUND  MAN  desires  position 
with  Commercial  or  University  Press 
Publisher.  BIxperienced  publisher,  edi¬ 
tor,  representative,  promotion  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Age  39.  B.A.  ;  courses  in 
printing  estimating,  liook  editing,  lino¬ 
type  and  hand  composition.  Box  837, 
Uitor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS-PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 
married,  age  39.  Nineteen  successful 
years'  experience  in  all  departments. 
Resume  on  request.  Box  833,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SEASONED 

NEWSPAPERMAN 

Seeks  General  Manager's  imsition  on 
small  or  medium  daily.  Experienced  all 
business  deimrtments.  production.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record,  health.  References, 
resume  available.  Communications  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Artists-Cartoonists 

editorial  artist,  nine  years’  ex¬ 
perience  N.y.  Mirror,  seeks  permanent 
position;  also  do  photo  retouching. 
Illustrations,  cartooning  and  layout. 
Single,  31,  go  anywhere.  Box  753,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Artists-Cartoonigt*  I 


CARTOONIST 
20  years’  exi>erienca ;  desires  editorial 
cartooning  job.  Have  brush — will  travel. 

Box  774,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Circulation 

QUALIFIED  CIKCULA'nON  MANAGER. 
Age  44,  family  man.  Twenty-five  years’ 
experience  in  ALL  phases  of  circulation 
with  newspapers  in  16,000  to  160,000 
class;  desires  more  of  a  challenge. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  ABC — "Little 
Merchant”  plan.  Strong  on  all  promo¬ 
tion.  Proven  ability.  Box  769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -  District 
Manager.  Experienced  all  phases.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone  6.  Older  man,  solwr,  able,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Box  823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Corregpondentg 


AWARD-WINNING  Reporter- Photog¬ 
rapher  to  attend  the  1964  Winter 
Olyrmpics  at  Innsbruck,  Austria.  Seek¬ 
ing  stringer  work.  Rates  open.  Box  362, 
Iklitor  &  Publisher, 

ADVERTISING-REPORTING 

Photography  &  business  contact  man, 
NY  Mirror  triple  threat  talent  planx 
ning  1964  auto  tour  thru  Mexico,  Cen¬ 
tral  &  South  America,  seeks  assign¬ 
ments.  Include  information  concerning 
financial  arrangements.  Box  836,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 

Digplay  Advertiging 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  —  experi¬ 
enced.  College  graduate.  Excellent 
references.  'Top  producer  I  Zone  9. 
Write  Box  773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN— College  gradu¬ 
ate,  married,  best  references,  records  to 
prove  top  producer.  Phone  722-9516, 
Gilbert  'Thompson,  256  E.  13th  St., 
Merced-9,  California. 

AD  DIRECTOR,  Zone  3.  Let  me  tell 
you  how  we  sold  25,000  inches  annum 
T.F.  Box  809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THOROUGHLY  EXPERIENCED  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  seeking  position  on 
small  dailir  in  areas  6-8-9.  Age  41.  Solid 
producer  I  Box  804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  (40)  experienced  all 
departments.  Available  Dec.  15th. 
Builder.  For  solid  results,  write  Box 
819,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


EDITOR/DBSKMAN  for  small  or 
medium  daily  in  Zones  2,  5,  3,  1. 
Married.  Eleven  years’  experience.  Box 
729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTERPRISING  GAL  wants  medical 
or  general  assignment  spot  on  Midwest 
daily.  Eighteen  years’  experience.  MA 
degree.  Box  758,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED !  Editing-writing  position 
with  newspaper,  publishing  firm  or 
pharmaceutical  house  on  Atlantic  Gout. 
Have  editing  exi>erience  with  back¬ 
ground  in  biological  research.  Available 
after  Feb.  15.  Box  762,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  REPORTER  with 
solid  background  of  eocperience  looking 
for  more  opportunity  and  challenge. 
Box  766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  26,  B.A.  in  history,  wants 
state  Capitol  or  Washington  bureau  job. 
Making  $8,600  on  metro.  Experienced 
in  government,  politics,  education.  Box 
801,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


U.  S.  S.  R. 

Editor,  37,  single — Science,  Medicine, 
Psychiatry,  Pharmacy,  Business  ;  speaks 
Russian  fluently;  seeks  U.S.S.R.  as¬ 
signment.  B.A.,  M.A.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  References.  Box  813,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

BEGINNER,  23,  wishes  to  make  home 
and  start  career  in  Southern  Calif. 
Trade  journal  and  daily  experience. 
Can  use  camera.  Degree.  Box  843,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DECISION-MAKER;  Keen  news  judge¬ 
ment  under  pressure;  has  proven  record 
as  administrator,  combining  economy 
with  progress.  Looking  for  Managing 
Editor's  challenge  on  medium-sized  Mid¬ 
western  daily,  ih'ize-winner  as  reporter 
and  desk  man.  Box  821,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DESKWOMAN,  WIRE  EDITOR  seeks 
dayside  post  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Arkansas.  Ten  years’  experience; 
four  in  second  spot  on  40,000  A.M. 
Know  makeup,  layout.  Degree.  Box 
826,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

FASHIONS,  FOOD.  FEATURE  WRITING. 
Mature,  versatile,  personable,  creative 
distaff  writer  and  fashion  editor  cur¬ 
rently  on  staff  medium  circulation  daily 
seeks  position  Zone  2.  Award-winner, 
not  afraid  of  work;  experienced  all 
phases  women’s  page.  Would  consider 
copy  writing  or  PR.  Box  749,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

FUGITIVE  from  New  England  climate, 
attitudes,  seeks  challenging  job  with 
imaginative,  unfettered  paper.  Name 
the  job — I  can  do  it;  reporting,  copy 
editing,  layout,  staff  supervision,  pho¬ 
tography.  Twenty-five  years’  experience. 
Health  e.xcellent  —  habits  moderate. 
Free  to  travel.  Prefer  CThart  Areas  8 
or  9.  Present  salary  $166.  Box  831, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NOW  NIGHT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
30,000  A.M.  in  2-paper  city;  was  city 
editor  25,000  P.M.  ;  news  editor  6,000 
P.M. ;  managing  editor,  weekly.  Young 
— all  references.  Want  to  stay  in  West. 
Box  828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


M.  D,  with  broad  experience  available 
for  writing  impular  medical  articles, 
answering  medical  questions  in  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspaiier.  Box  839,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  24,  draft-clear,  no  de- 
I>endents,  B.A.  degree,  fluent  Spanish; 
seeks  challenge  in  U.S.  or  abroad. 
Newspatier,  wire  service,  photo  back¬ 
ground.  Hobby:  flying  —  iierial  pho¬ 
tography,  Box  846,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-  -feature  writer,  columnist, 
idea  man;  over  20  years’  unique  ex¬ 
perience.  Go  anywhere.  Shapiro,  434 
Mdse.  Mart,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


WIRE  SERVICE  EXECUTIVE- NEWSMAN, 
experienced,  seeks  overseas  position. 
Prefer  Asia.  Strong  on  politics,  fea¬ 
tures,  spot  news  and  management.  Box 
822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencieg 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  cooat  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 
PRESS 

Emplosrment  Service 
1197  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  tel.:  638-3392 

Meclutnical-Production 

FOREMANSHIP  WANTED  —  Daily 
printing  background  with  the  last  8 
years’  devoted  to  foremanship  of  Cold 
Type  and  Ehigraving  Departments.  Open 
shop.  Box  713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOTYPB-INTERTYPE  MACHINIST, 
^perience  on:  EHrod,  Ludlow,  Quad- 
ders,  Mohr  Saws,  Trs.  Union.  Family 
man.  References,  Box  829,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  successful 
background.  Many  years  of  practical 
experience  and  specialized  study.  Age 
39.  Resume  on  request.  Box  814,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


ARTIST.  ART  DIR.  AM  TIRED  of  getting  paid  for  doing 

D/~\f^l/  DCC  M  CD  nothing  on  the  management  side.  Prefer 

DW'^In  UCjIOINCIn  ^ty  IMitor  or  Managing  Editor’s  job 

Seasoned  in  ai^  direction  and  design  of  on  30,900  and  under  daily.  Any  Zone, 
text,  reference  and  children’s  books.  Am  in  early  SO’s.  Top  references.  Will 
Heavy  experience  in  promotion.  Seeks  also  consider  challenging  reporter’s 
contact  with  N.  Y.  publisher  to  free-  spot.  Have  worked  all  news  dept,  in- 
Isnce  on  premises.  Available  in  Janu-  eluding  photography.  Please  submit 
ary.  Present  employer  knows  of  this  maximum  starting  salary.  Write  Box 
sd.  Box  834,  Editor  &  Publisher.  799,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Newspaper  Reading 


R.L.JonesSrJ 
Publisher  in 
Tulsa,  Dies 


“Will  tomorrow’s  adults  read 
your  newspapers?” 

That  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  questions  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  must  answer  today. 

Those  who  l>elieve  newspaper 
reading  comes  automatically  to 
an  adult  may  see  a  decline  in 
their  percentage  cov'erage  in 
spite  of  an  increase  in  local 
households.  Those  who  believ’e 
they  should  take  steps  to  edu¬ 
cate  young  people  on  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  reading  news¬ 
papers  to  combat  the  easy  and 
lazy  mental  attitude  fostered  by 
electronic  media  will  be  doing 
something  to  insure  that  the 
adult  of  tomorrow  will  be  a 
newspaper  reader. 

The  “Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room”  program  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  an  effective  way  to  get  a 
positive  answer  to  that  opening 
question. 

*  *  * 

The  ANPA  Foundation  has 
just  released  a  practical  how-to- 
do-it  guide  for  newspapers  to 
participate  in  this  program.  It 
was  prepared  by  C.  K.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  a  founder  of  the  “News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom”  pro¬ 
gram  and  former  circulation 
director  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Trilmnc.  It  is 
based  on  the  results  of  six  years 
of  “Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room”  teacher  workshops  and  on 
his  visits  to  32  cities  where 
newspapers  and  schools  have 
sent  teachers  to  ANPA-spon- 
sored  summer  workshops. 

More  than  200  newspapers 
have  participated  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  sending  teachers  to  the 
workshops  and  many  of  these 
newspapers  have  conducted  suc¬ 
cessful  local  programs. 

The  kit  now  available  will 
help  many  newspapers  launch 
their  own  programs  and  show 
the  way  to  improvement  in  some 
existing  programs. 

Included  are  a  “Guide  to 
Newspaper  Action”  outlining  the 
steps  a  newspaper  should  take 
to  inaugurate  the  project;  a 
“Guide  for  Schools”  on  what 
they  should  do  to  participate;  a 
history  of  the  program;  and  an 
order  form  explaining  five  dif¬ 
ferent  teaching  manuals  pre¬ 
pared  by  teachers  who  attended 
the  workshops  and  which  are 
available  from  the  ANPA 
Foundation. 

The  program  and  the  working 
materials  are  spelled  out  so  that 
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almost  any  newspaper  can  get 
its  own  project  under  way. 

*  «  * 

In  October  1956  representa¬ 
tives  of  leading  newspaper  and 
educator  associations  met  at  the 
first  Press-Education  conference 
in  Chicago.  Represented  were 
the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  National  Council  for 
Social  Studies,  National  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Teaching  of  English, 
National  Association  of  Second¬ 
ary  School  Principals,  American 
Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators,  the  Association  of 
Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development.  For  newspapers 
there  were  representatives  of 
ANPA,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  Internation¬ 
al  Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association. 

After  a  day-long  discussion 
the  educators  agreed  to  set  up  a 
research  study  to  discover  the 
extent  and  methods  of  news¬ 
paper  use  in  schools  at  that 
time.  The  newspaper  group 
agreed  to  provide  financial  sup¬ 
port. 

Results  of  the  research  in 
June  1957  showed  that  existing 
use  of  newspapers  in  schools  was 
inadequate  and  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  teacher  education 
program  be  established  as  a 
necessary  first  step  in  a  con¬ 
tinuing  newspaper  in  the  class¬ 
room  program. 

.4  prospectus  prepared  by  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  Social  Studies 
called  for  the  establishment  of 
summer  workshops  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Departments  of 
Education  at  three  universities, 
the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Syracuse  University,  and  the 
University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles. 

The  first  workshops  were  held 
in  the  summer  of  1958  under 
initial  funds  provided  by  ICMA. 
Sixty  scholarships  were  pro¬ 
vided  covering  all  costs  except 
transportation,  and  an  addition¬ 
al  26  teachers  attended  paying 
their  own  way. 

The  first  effort  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  in  1959  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  through  ANPA  began 
sponsoring  the  project.  A  fourth 
workshop  has  been  added  in  the 
Southeast  since  1960— at  Duke, 
then  Florida  State  and  this  year 
at  the  University  of  Georgia. 
Also  this  year,  Carleton  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Ottawa,  Ontario,  con¬ 


ducted  a  workshop  under  the 
ANPA  program. 

Attendance  grew  to  107  in 
19.59,  140  in  1960,  141  in  1961, 
161  in  1962  and  151  in  1963. 
m  *  * 

The  original  prospectus  .stated 
that  the  interests  of  teachers 
and  sui)ervisor.s  in  such  a 
“Newspaper  in  the  Classroom” 
program  would  include: 

“The  newspaper  as  a  basic 
.source  in  current  ev’ents,  science 
news,  homemaking  develop¬ 
ments,  arts,  criticism  and  re¬ 
view,  business  news  and  other 
relevant  fields ;  As  a  living  text¬ 
book:  history  as  it  is  made,  con¬ 
temporary  issues  and  problems, 
public  attitudes  and  opinions; 
As  a  direct  newspaper  unit  on 
getting  the  most  out  of  your 
newspaper  and  how  to  read  it.” 

It  was  outlined  that  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  press  would  include: 

Stimulation  of  better  reading 
habits  which  carry  over  into 
adulthood;  Broadening  of  youth 
horizons  beyond  those  of  the 
standard  school  materials; 
Reader  experience  in  the  study 
of  public  issues  and  problems.” 

If  the  merits  of  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  should  escape  some  editors 
they  might  reflect  on  this  com¬ 
ment  by  Basil  L.  Walters,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Chiengo  Daily 
News : 

“That  children  will  grow  up 
with  the  habit  of  reading  the 
newspaper,  is  just  too  great  a 
risk  to  assume.” 

• 

New  York  Post  Names 
New  Business  Manafser 

Promotion  of  Byron  Green¬ 
berg,  44,  from  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  to  business  manager  of  the 
New  York  Post  was  announced 
this  week  by  Dorothy  Schiff,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  John  Cintula, 
circulation  manager,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment. 

Marvin  Berger,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Post,  is 
now  associate  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Law  Journal. 

Mr.  Greenberg,  a  native  New 
Yorker,  has  been  associated  with 
the  Post  for  27  years. 

• 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Charles  H.  Richards  has  re¬ 
signed  as  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  Winston-Salem  Journal  and 
Sentinel  to  become  public  affairs 
and  promotions  manager  for  the 
Winston-Salem  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  is  a  1957  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Wake  Forest  College. 

West  McLean,  formerly  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Sentinel,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Journal. 


Tl’i.sa,  Okla 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones  Sr.,  90, 
publisher  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 
died  at  his  home  here  Dec.  4. 

Mr.  Jones  came  here  from 
Wisconsin  in  1919,  bought  the 
Tulsa  Democrat  aiul  changed 
its  name  to  the  Tulsa  Tribune 
His  son,  Richard  Lloyd  Jones 
Jr.,  is  president  of  Newspaper 
Printing  Corporation,  the 
agency  for  the  Tribune  and  the 
Tulsa  World.  His  .second  son, 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  is  editor  of 
the  Tribune. 

His  widow,  Mrs.  Georgia 
Hayden  Jones,  and  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Howard  G.  Barnett,  also 
survive  him. 

Coniposilion  l*ubli>ilied 

Mr.  Jones,  born  April  14, 
1873,  was  the  son  of  a  minister 
of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones.  His  interest  in  journalism 
began,  he  often  told  associates, 
with  an  experience  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  An  Eng¬ 
lish  professor  rated  one  of  his 
compositions  as  69.  Mr.  Jones 
submitted  it  to  Scribner’s  Mag¬ 
azine  which  published  it  and 
.sent  him  a  check  for  $150. 

Before  settling  down  to  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  work,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Jones  earned  a  law 
degree  at  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Telegram  in 
1899  and  went  on  to  editorial 
positions  on  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times,  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  and  Collier’s  Weekly, 

Mr.  Jones  owned  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  at  Madison 
from  1911  and  1919. 

Headed  Lincoln  Drive 


Editorial  Writer 
Switches  to  PR  Job 


While  editing  Collier’s  he  in¬ 
augurated  a  public  subscription 
appeal  and  raised  $400,000  to 
purchase  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
birthplace  at  Hogdensville,  Ky^ 
and  erect  a  granite  monument 
there.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  dedicated  it. 

Mr.  Jones  was  a  collector  of 
Lincoln  lore.  Among  his  cher¬ 
ished  items  were  the  President’s 
death  mask  and  a  mold  of  his 
hands. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Jones  led  the 
grassroots  movement  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  nomination  of  Gov. 
Alf  M.  Landon  of  Kansas  by 
the  Republicans  in  1936  to  run 
against  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  He  later  served  as 
chairman  of  the  GOP  Foreign 
Policy  Panel  at  the  1952  con¬ 
vention. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  December  7,  1961 


Dear  Uncle  Sam 


May  we  ask 
about  an  item 
on  page  167? 


Under  “Rural  Electrification  Ad¬ 
ministration”  an  item  calls  for 
$425,000,000  in  loans  to  rural 
electric  cooperatives. 

And  by  referring  to  previous  edi¬ 
tions  of  your  budget  book,  we  note 
that  this  amount  has  been  steadily 
and  sharply  increasing  over  the  past 
several  years.  As  an  example,  in 
1952  the  appropriation  amounted 
to  $175,000,000. 

Yet  electricity  now  flows  in  plenti¬ 
ful  supply  throughout  rural  America. 
To  accomplish  this,  investor-owned 
power  companies  worked  together 
with  co-ops  financed  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration 
(REA),  a  lending  bureau  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Except  for  the  necessary  mainte¬ 
nance  and  “heavying  up”  of  existing 
REA-financed  systems  to  provide 
for  increasing  use  of  electricity,  the 


mission  of  getting  electricity  to  rural 
America  is  accomplished. 

What  then  explains  this  massive 
and  continually  increasing  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  REA? 

We  realize  this  is  not  a  simple, 
black-and-white  matter.  But  we  do 
believe  this  item  ought  to  be  care¬ 
fully  evaluated. 

REA  loan  money  is  put  out  at 
2%  interest,  and  electric  co-ops  pay 
no  Federal  income  tax.  Are  loans 
being  offered  under  these  conditions 
to  encourage  the  building  of  power 
plants  and  transmission  lines  where 
they  are  not  needed? 

Are  REA  appropriations  being 
used,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress,  to  help  develop  a  Federal 
power  system? 

Are  REA-financed  co-ops  being 
urged  to  expand  into  urban  and  in¬ 


dustrial  service  not  contemplated  by 
their  original  authorization? 

Is  REA  money  being  passed  on 
unnecessarily  to  industrial  plants  to 
finance  power-using  equipment? 

We  have  two  reasons  for  urging  a 
close  examination  of  these  matters. 
First,  we  have  worked  with  the  co¬ 
ops  harmoniously  and  in  the  public 
interest  for  many  years.  And  in  the 
interests  of  continuing  that  excellent 
relationship,  we  believe  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  the  REA  in 
Washington  is  trying  to  do  will  help 
both  the  co-ops  and  ourselves. 

Second,  Uncle  Sam,  you’re  asking 
us  citizens  for  more  than  a  hundred 
billion  dollars  this  year,  and  even 
that  won’t  pay  the  bills.  So  shouldn’t 
every  nonessential  expense  be  elimi¬ 
nated?  To  paraphrase  a  saying,  if 
we  look  after  the  millions,  the  bil¬ 
lions  will  take  care  of  themselves. 


Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies. 


more  than  300  companies  across  the  nation 

Sponsors'  namts  on  roquost  through  this  m«gs2in« 


Printfd  in  U.S..-t. 


Chet  Nelson  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 


— He  told  them  about  the  Whizzer 


Chester  (Chet)  Nelson  became  sports  editor  of  the  morning 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  on  Sept.  10,  1934,  Less  than  a 
month  later  he  was  the  youngest  writer  covering  the  World  Series. 
It  was  the  year  of  the  Dean  brothers  and  Schoolboy  Rowe. 

Chet  has  covered  everything  from  a  pigeon  race  (Douglas, 


Supreme  Court  Justice,  when  he  was  a  grid  star  at  Color 
University.  Says  Chet  modestly: 

“I  take  credit  for  starting  him  toward  All  American  honor* 
‘selling’  his  ability  to  major  newspaper  and  magazine  writers 
tending  the  Louis-Braddock  title  fight  in  Chicago.  They  got  on 


Wyo.  to  Denver)  to  most  of  the  nation’s  top  sports  events. 
“Nothing  is  too  trivial,”  he  says,  “after  going  through  the  de¬ 
pression  when  softball  was  a  major  sport  in  Denver.” 

Most  memorable  events  he’s  covered?  The  second  Louis- 
Schmeling  fight,  Whirlaway’s  1941  Kentucky  Derby  win,  Arnold 
Palmer’s  victory  in  the  1960  National  Open. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  his  career,  recalls  Chet, 


White  bandwagon  before  the  season  began,  and  he  lived  up  to  it 

Chet  has  written  a  five-day-a-week  column  since  193 
travels  35,000  miles  a  year.  He  likes  all  sports;  if  cornered  lea 
to  football,  baseball,  horse  racing. 

“The  last  five  years,”  says  Chet,  “have  seen  a  transition 
covering  sports.  Play-by-play  and  blow-by-blow  have  becoi 
old  hat.  Today  readers  want  more  behind-the-scenes  and  int( 


was  his  close  relationship  with  Byron  (Whizzer)  White,  now  a  pretive  reporting.” 
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